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PREFACE 


The Editor feels very apologetic for having this number the 
Bulletin issued September instead July. endless series 
technical difficulties was responsible for the delay. 

This number contains the Transactions the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting that was held Atlantic City May and 1940. 
publishes the Fielding Garrison Lecture that was given for the 
first time this year, and ten the twelve papers presented the 
three sessions May One paper has been published another 
and second paper consisted mostly demonstrations 
that was not suitable for 

the previous year the Transactions include Memoirs the 
deceased members, the Annual Reports the Constituent Societies 
and the minutes the Council Meeting and Business Session. 

The American Association the History Medicine can look 
back successful year. has increased its membership and 
now extending its activities. will hold its first Fall Meeting this 
year Cleveland, Ohio, and hopes soon able award medals 


provided the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Henry 
Editor 


*Henry Viets, Smollett, the War Jenkins’s Ear” and account 
the expedition Carthagena, 1743, Bulletin the Medical Library Association, 
1940, Vol. 28, pp. 178-181. 

Henry Sigerist, Parallels and Differences the Development Medicine 
South Africa and the United States. 
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THE FIELDING GARRISON LECTURE 


AULUS CORNELIUS CELSUS HISTORIAN 
MEDICINE 


ARTURO CASTIGLIONI 


conscious the great honor which the Association the 
History Medicine has conferred upon inviting de- 
liver the Garrison lecture, which was established commemorate 
the name man who applied the history medicine keen 
intellect, deep love for historical research, and truly unbiased 
judgment. His remarkable work all fields medical history, his 
correct appreciation the evolution medicine this country, the 
right evaluation the part had the progress scientific 
thought, his ability present the historical facts and the characters 
the great physicians fascinating way and interest his- 
torical studies many his readers have been warmly recognized and 
appreciated all competent historians. only want add 
personal homage his memory. For nearly fifteen years Fielding 
Garrison was invaluable friend, always ready help gener- 
ously with his advice. His long exhaustive letters solved many 
doubt mind and often showed what path should take. 
His hearty welcome first visit the United States, where 
have been able make many new friends and had the opportunity 
become acquainted and admire the work many distinguished 
scholars, contributed great deal making stay unfor- 
gettable experience. When said good-bye the last time, 
promised that would soon come Italy. trip the Mediter- 
ranean, with the history and culture which was thoroughly 
familiar, was his hope and dream. But, alas, was not be. 
his death many have lost dear friend, and all those who 
pursue the inquiry into the history medicine will miss this fore- 
runner and teacher. there one thing that gives the right 
speak before the American historians medicine under the auspices 
his name today, that have been one the warmest and 
most sincere admirers his work. 
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days when illustrious man was honored ancient 
times, was the custom evoke the names and genius the great 
forebears give expression the link between the past and 
the present, and affirm the everlasting continuity the traditions, 
Following this custom propose speak today Aulus Cornelius 
Celsus, the first the great masters the history medicine. 

Aulus Cornelius Celsus was unquestionably one the most out- 
standing figures his time, and the mystery which his person 
and life are shrouded contributes making also one the most 
striking. The dates his birth his life and his death are 
unknown, and even the period which lived can only approxi- 
mately inferred from indirect evidence. Bianconi and some Italian 
authors assert that lived the time Augustus, the Golden 
Age Roman literature, that is, the end the first century 
—but the prevailing opinion today that was contemporary 
Tiberius, which places him the first half the first century after 
Christ. His great work, which treated all arts, lost, with 
the exception the treatise medicine, which formed the sixth 
part it. was practically unknown until the Renaissance, when 
was rediscovered and published under the auspices Pope 
Nicolaus 

Even the question whether Celsus was physician merely 
learned layman writing medicine, not definitely settled. Marx 
and Wellmann have suggested that Celsus was only the translator 
contemporary Greek author, the former citing Amphidius, 
disciple Asclepiades, the latter Cassius Menecrates. 
shall examine this possibility more closely later on. 

brief outline the literary life the Rome the period, 
believe, will help identify the person Celsus. new era, 
characterized tendency which can named humanistic,” 
inspired new glorious conception Rome’s origin and fortune 
had begun with Virgil. fusing popular mythology with old 
traditions, Virgil had cast into classic form the legend the ances- 
try the founders the city, Horace had shown brilliant 
light the splendors the Rome Augustus, Lucretius had ex- 
pounded didactic poem perfect style the materialistic doctrine 
Epicurus, asserting that all knowledge comes man through 
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his senses, whose evidence must accepted unimpeachable. The 
figure the vir sapiens, the man learning, began take shape 
the Urbs where formerly only the warriors and legislators had domi- 
nated the scene. The powerful current Greek culture, converging 
Rome from the southern and eastern shores the Mediter- 
ranean, not only moulded and refined the thought and manners 
the Roman aristocracy, causing the stern censors customs 
raise their collective voices lament, but also brought its influence 
bear upon the evolution scientific thinking. 

Under the Empire there was longer any room for the political 
orators old, and historians, biographers and scientists began 
flourish. was the time Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, Vitruvius, 
Celsus, and Pliny, who collected organic form vast amount 
historical tradition and recent knowledge more less strict 
spirit criticism. 

Celsus, together with Cato and Varro and Pliny, belongs the 
group the encyclopedists. The term encyclopedia the classical 
literature did not have today’s connotation work universal 
scope, but rather described collection books dealing with various 
practical subjects presented for the purpose giving instruction 
the whole other words, system all the known 
arts. 

Among the Latin encyclopedists the deepest thinker 
and the most accomplished writer. His descriptions are invariably 
accurate, his style impeccable, and the elegance his periods 
unrivaled. Celsus has often been called the Cicero medicine. 
any one who able appreciate the fluency his prose and the 
concise eloquence his statements the similarity his writings 
with the style the prince Latin orators evident. Moreover, 
and this very important from the point view the historian, 
the medical terminology and the Latin translations Greek words 
precise, that the book can considered the most reliable source 
the Latin medical terminology which, matter fact used 


*For the quotations Celsus have followed the English translations 
Spencer (Harvard Univ. Press, 1935) and Steggall (London, Churchill, 


1837), for Hippocrates the English translation Adams, (New York, Wood 
Co., 1909.) 
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till today. Pliny, who collected and presented enormous wealth 
diverse items information, without any serious attempt 
discriminating between the factual and the imaginary, certainly 
more amusing, but Celsus, sober, critical, and cautious, more 
dependable. 

His program was write treatise, which all knowledge 
the field medicine should collected and ordered organic 
system. this earliest all systems teaching, the part devoted 
the origin medicine and the development the medical schools 
Rome the necessary and logical introduction. Celsus sets 
forth the different doctrines and evaluates their comparative merits; 
further quotes the most important medical writers and points out 
their achievements. This historical introduction the treatise 
medicine provides him also with the opportunity state from the 
outset which precepts considers fundamental the practice 
the art. 

The first known essay dealing with the origin medicine and 
the differences between the medical schools was written Hippo- 
crates and included his book ancient medicine. But this 
book, which one the Hippocratic writings whose authenticity 
generally recognized, was actually never intended his- 
torical review. quite obviously vehement polemic against 
what Hippocrates calls the medicine.” Ancient medicine, 
according him, was founded the knowledge nature and 
experience. This was the kind medicine practised and taught. 
New medicine,” asserts (Sec. 13) was started Empedocles, 
disciple Pythagoras, who pursued the inquiry into the art 
hypothesis. Against this school, which really ought consid- 
ered the older one Hippocrates regarded the founder 
clinical teaching, Hippocrates directed his vigorous attack. The 
origin medicine, said, found reality, the necessities 
the human race. The conception that disease punishment sent 
God and the connection between healing and divine power are 
never alluded to. 

Discoveries medicine, according Hippocrates, can made 
only proceeding from earlier discoveries and call for men 
particular ability who must acquire that knowledge. All discoveries 


7 


must based supported facts. Hypotheses evidently are 
acceptable Hippocrates only they are borne out experience, 
reason and the traditions, but not they not meet these stand- 
ards and are purely speculative. Quoting instances demonstrates 
the utter futility such hypotheses and concludes: certain 
sophists and physicians say that not possible for any one 
know medicine who does not know what man is, and how was 
made and constructed; and that whoever would cure man properly 
must learn this the first place. But this saying—that the theo- 
retical hypotheses nature—rather appertains philosophy, 
Empedocles and certain authors have described what man and his 
origin is, and how first was made and constructed. But think 
whatever the kind has been said written sophists physi- 
cians concerning nature has less connection with the art medicine 
than with the art painting: Then think that one cannot know 
anything certain concerning nature from any other quarter than 
from medicine. Experience and personal, objective observation 
are the only means for acquiring the knowledge nature. Any 
progress the art healing can achieved only the physician 
who deep thinker, skilled observer, possesses particular 
ability and thoroughly familiar with the experience his 
predecessors.” 

Celsus’ introduction begins similar manner and very likely 
inspired the example his forerunner, but intended 
historical essay, and therefore more ample, and more expansive 
the origin medicine. starts with Aesculapius, whom con- 
siders not god but very skillful practitioner who was received 
among the company the gods after his death. quotes Homer 
show that only surgery was practiced the old days, and that 
diseases were then referred the vengeance the gods, and heal- 
ing was supplicated and expected from that quarter. The origin 
disease and the consequent origin medicine, Celsus holds, closely 
related the mode living. old times health was generally 
good, owing the frugal habits the people. But two vices, indo- 
lence and luxury, continues, afflicted man—first Greece, after- 
wards Rome—and gave origin many diseases. Thus, that 
complex art healing, which formerly was needed neither among 
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other nations nor amongst Latins, and which scarcely protracts the 
lives few men the verge old age, became necessary.” 
adds: distinguished man practised the art medicine until 
literary studies began pursued with greater attention, which 
more than anything else, are necessity for the spirit, while the 
same time they are bad for the body. first the science healing 
was held part philosophy, that the curing diseases and 
the contemplation the nature things came through the same 
authorities, clearly because was needed especially those whose 
bodily strength had become weakened restless thinking and 
watching night. Hence find that many who professed philoso- 
phy were experts medicine, such Pythagoras, Empedocles, and 
Democritus. Hippocrates, man remarkable both for his skill and 
eloquence, however, the first those deserving remembered, 
because separated medicine from the study philosophy. 
them, Diocles the Carystean, then Praxagoras and Chrysippus, then 
Herophilus and Erasistratos practised this art that they even 
proceeded different methods The opinion that the 
study philosophy frequently the cause diseases and gave 
this way origin medical observations also taken from 
Hippocrates. 

believe that well, for better understanding the stand 
taken Hippocrates and Celsus, clarify the meaning several 
terms which differs from that which they are used today. 
hypothesis, according Hippocrates and Celsus, assumption 
devoid any foundation practical experience, which invoked 
order explain something that not understood. Literature 
means philosophy. science discipline called rational not, 
would interpret the term, when agrees with and accepted 
reason, but when rests solely logical construction and 
without any basis actual observation. this account Hippo- 
crates and after him Celsus combat literature and rationalism 
medicine, asserting that the art can progress very well without any 
speculation. 

Celsus dates the beginning medicine unshackled philosophy 
with Hippocrates, although the latter did not claim the origina- 
tor new school, but rather have continued the old traditions. 
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And stressing the differences medical doctrines his time Celsus 
writes The most important part medicine that branch which 
cures diseases diet. But the most illustrious authors who wrote 
about the subject claimed for themselves the knowledge natural 
bodies, the medical art would imperfect and weak without 
it. Later on, Serapion, who was the first assert that this rational 
method study (rationalis disciplina) did not pertain medicine, 
based the art only practice and experience. His followers Apollo- 
nius and Glaucias, and later, Heraclides Tarentum, and other 
men little note called themselves empirici, after their doctrine.” 

see that according Celsus the rational school continues the 
doctrine the philosophic school, attacked Hippocrates, and the 
empiric school founded, according this passage, Serapion 
follows his principles the teachings Hippocrates. 

Discussing the doctrines and the arguments the two schools, 
Celsus enumerates the requisites which the followers the rational, 
dogmatic, school hold essential for the exercise the art: 
First, knowledge the occult, hidden, causes diseases, next 
that the evident causes, then that the natural actions, and 
lastly that the internal parts. The hidden causes are inherent 
the elements composing the body; sometimes they are favorable 
and sometimes detrimental good health. The second requisite, 
the knowledge the evident causes, concerned with the 
inquiry whether heat cold, hunger surfeit similar 
causes occasioned the diseases. The actions the body, whose 
knowledge necessary, are inhalation exhalation breath, 
digestion and concoction food and drink, and the distribution 
these all parts the limbs. Inquiry must further ex- 
tended sleep and wakefulness, the form and manner concoc- 
tion, and on. The study internal parts necessary order 
know the seat and origin pain and diseases the internal parts. 
this end, according the rationalists, dissection bodies 
essential. The best method,” says, was adopted Hero- 
philus and Erasistratus, who dissected criminals received from the 
prisons kings, examining the internal parts while they were alive, 
noting things which Nature had before concealed, such the posi- 
tion, color, shape, size, disposition, hardness, softness, smoothness 
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and touch them, then the processes and depressions each and 
whether any part was inserted into another admitted part 
another into itself. They affirmed that this knowledge was indis- 
pensable order know the nature pain and judge what 
parts were healthy and what parts corrupted, and what remedies 
ought 

seems very odd that the necessity vivisection should have 
been stressed not the empirici, who asserted that observation was 
the foundation medicine, but the rationalists, dogmatics, 
who founded medicine exclusively theoretical hypothesis. The 
disputes over this point are however only literary and theoretical 
ones, because, although this practice has been imputed great 
anatomists their detractors also more recent times, seems 
least very doubtful that vivisection was ever performed 
humans any physician. the time Celsus the need for vivi- 
section, which was asserted physicians who did not even 
dissect human corpses, and seldom animals, was therefore merely 
programmatic. 

The empirici, the contrary, according Celsus, accepted the 
need for the inquiry into evident causes, but contended with respect 
the investigation hidden causes and natural actions, that any 
inquiry that direction was futile because Nature could not 
comprehended. This evident from the discord opinion 
those professors philosophy and physicians who indulged that 
dispute.” The empirici argued: Why should anyone believe Hip- 
pocrates rather than Herophilus, and why Herophilus rather than 
Asclepiades? one wants follow hypotheses, those any one 
them can appear not improbable. wants cure, any 
these doctrines can help him cure the sick. Therefore impos- 
sible, either discussion authority, deny the importance 
the one the other author these theories. reasoning were 
sufficient make physicians, the students philosophy would 
the greatest them. But where words abound, the knowledge 
healing deficient.” Finally, the empirici denied the value vivi- 
section. That bodies living humans should cut open was cruel 
and useless, because color, smoothness, softness and other charac- 
teristics the organs could not the same dissected and whole 
bodies. They were less opposed dissection dead bodies. 
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These were then the principles the two opposed schools. 
interesting note that both schools exercised the practice medi- 
cine almost identical methods and with the same success. They 
differed only their explanations the results. Asclepiades, for 
instance, asserted that gymnastics and bathing had excellent effects 
some diseases activating the movements the atoms. The 
dogmatics the other hand attributed the efficacy this cure 
the production heat the body. well known that for cen- 
turies, even late the end the eighteenth century and perhaps 
even later, the most vehemently debated controversies did not turn 
the real efficacy the one the other remedy, but the expla- 
nation which could given account for its effect the light 
the different medical dogmas. suffices refer but one the 
most famous instances illustrate the point. The chief reason for 
the bitter and violent campaign against cinchona remedy was 
that its healing power could not accounted for the basis the 
doctrines humoral pathology. The controversies the medical 
sects Rome and elsewhere were not about the remedies the 
manner diets prescribed, but about the theoretical justifica- 
tion for each given the different school systems. 

Celsus holds himself aloof from all theoretical discussions, which 
evidently deems vain and explains the reasons which lead 
him his conclusions, cum gravitate dignitate, that is, solemn 
and dignified form. His judgment between the different opin- 
ions,” stand, asserts, which that behooving persons wishing 
inquire into truth without partiality. What causes good health 
sickness, and how breath drawn food digested cannot 
understood even professors philosophy with all their knowl- 
edge, but rather can only guessed conjecture. Speculation 
thing which there certain knowledge, cannot produce 
sure remedy. And nothing contributes more rational cure than 
does Celsus does not however reject hypotheses 
principle. grants that hypotheses, although not pertinent 
art, may improve quickening the understanding those who 
pursue the art. His conclusion closing the discussion the doc- 
trine the two schools that the study the nature human 
bodies, although cannot make physician, yet renders him more 
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fitted for the practice medicine. Medicine, says, need 
reasoning, because conjectural art and sometimes not only 
conjecture but experience well fails answer some questions. 

Thus, manner befitting impartial judge, Celsus closes the 
first part his introduction, dealing with the history the origin 
and theories the two great medical schools his day: convinced 
that the tenets held the empirici are essentially correct, and yet 
reluctant derogate all and every justification from the funda- 
mental principles the rational, dogmatic, school. 


the time when Celsus wrote, third school had established 
itself and gradually attained importance exceeding that the two 
older ones. This school, which had its origin among the followers 
the empirical doctrine, was originated probably the teachings 
Asclepiades, skilled and eminently successful physician keen in- 
telligence and profound culture, whom authority like Cicero con- 
sidered great orator, and who had marked out new paths for 
therapeutics devising some practical treatments which were effec- 
tive although they violated the fundamental concepts humoral 
pathology and the healing power nature. the same time, this 
great practitioner was also the founder new doctrine and new 
system hypothesis. taught that the human body was built 
infinite number atoms, upon whose movements life depended. 
Through some tubular spaces the atoms and body fluids 
circulated. can perhaps discern parallel and analogous trend 
more modern times the reform medicine Paracelsus, who 
was revolutionary the practical branch medicine, and occa- 
sionally mystic its doctrinal side. 

this mechanical conception Asclepiades find mention 
Celsus, who however records his bold innovations therapeutics. 
Themison, disciple his, who described the founder the 
new school, the school the methodici, contended that the knowl- 


edge causes had nothing with the cure. was much more 


radical than the empirici. With him the revolutionary tendency 
the empirical school rejecting all theoretical study, overshot its 
mark however eventually denying any relevance the study 
anatomy and physiology Themison sustained that was sufficient 
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“to note some characteristics communitates which are common 
some diseases. For there are three kinds states: the one con- 
stricted (adstrictum), the other relaxed (/axum), and the third 
mixed (mixtum). some sick people sometimes excrete little, 
sometimes too much, sometimes little one part, too much the 
other, and these kinds diseases are times acute, and other 
times chronic, sometimes they progress, sometimes they stand still, 
and sometimes they abate. Therefore the fundamental system 
the methodici,” Celsus writes, and can judge also from other 
sources, was extremely simple. the body was constricted 
state, sufficed relax it; was suffering from flux, restrain 
it. The treatment was therefore reduced the administration 
either two types remedies: astringents and laxatives. The 
principle contraria contrartis was formulated this way. This 
system was called the method, and was based the principle 
considering the characteristics which diseases have The 
methodics asserted that they were neither dogmatics nor empirics, 
dissenting from the former that they did not believe that medicine 
had any need hypotheses occult causes, and from the latter, 
that they held that even observation and experience were little 
importance.” 

Celsus does not agree with Themison. injects quite correctly 
that and the followers the methodical school insisted upon 
the constant validity their notions they were even more dogmatic 
than the dogmatics, why give themselves new name? 
which nearer the truth, the art medicine does not admit any 
universal rules, the methodici accept the view the empirici since 
anyone, even the least skilled, will see whether the disease has con- 
stipated relaxed the patient. And the physician rationalist 
who knows what relaxes and constipates body, and what keeps 
relaxed, has learned that from experience, which makes him 
point well taken Celsus, and cannot but agree 
that contains the main criticism the methodical school. 
rebukes Asclepiades for claiming original system observation 
and therapeutics which derives from Hippocrates, while pretending 


oppose the latter, and Themison for the very principles his 
school. 
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Celsus concludes that the methodical school has not added any- 
thing the doctrine the empirici, but only taken away many 
things. Other physicians, who not know this doctrine medi- 
cine, look common characteristics, and those who have the charge 
large hospitals, being unable consult individuals with the 
greatest attention, have recourse those common characteristics. 
The older physicians were not all ignorant that principle but 
they were not content with it. Therefore the most ancient author, 
Hippocrates, said that necessary for the practitioner consider 
both common and particular signs.” 

believe amply evident that Celsus was not partisan the 
methodic school. His attitude toward Themison, Temkin cor- 
rectly concludes his exhaustive study this subject, was least 
critical and sometimes polemical, and gives evidence the originality 
and independence his judgment. 

closing his comments this subject Celsus says that who 
has not studied particularities ought watch generalities only, and 
that who knows the particular characteristics ought not neglect 
the former, and then adds: the opinion that medicine ought 
rational but draw instruction from evident causes, all 
obscure ones being rejected from the practice the Art not from 
the practitioners’ study. lay open the bodies men whilst still 
alive cruel needless; that the dead necessity for 
learners, who should know positions and relations, which the dead 
body exhibits better than does living and wounded man.” With 
this decisive affirmation the necessity anatomical dissections 
for students—the first explicit statement the history medi- 
cine—Celsus closes the historical introduction which have 
attempted give brief outline. 

This the serene judgment passed time when the controversy 
was its peak, man who asserted that his only aim was 
impartial and search for truth. his time little later, Thessa- 
los, disciple the methodical school, emphasizing the precepts 
the communitates, the general characteristics diseases, made the 
boast that could train competent physician six months’ time, 
because medicine was the simplest all arts. The danger the 
methodic school cannot demonstrated any more clearly. 
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some other passages Celsus’ writings well, especially 
the beginning the fifth and seventh books, many historical notes 
are found. Speaking the diseases which are treated with reme- 
dies, says that Herophilus and his school did not cure any disease 
without medicaments, and that Asclepiades was the first break 
with this method and introduce dietetic treatments, expressing the 
belief that excess remedies was injurious the stomach. 
the opening chapters the seventh book, the introduction the 
treatise surgery, states that the effects surgery are more 
obvious than are those other methods treatment, since the 
treatment diseases with diet with remedies much depends 
mere chance and often open question recovery was due 
the medicine the effort the body. the diseases which require 
the intervention surgery, the other hand, any beneficial result 
cannot ascribed any other agent. 

Celsus’ book represents outstanding contribution the history 
therapeutics and surgery, because its pages are able 
retrace the progress the several branches medicine from the 
time Hippocrates his own era, but the most interesting and 
surely the unique feature Celsus’ book that gives picture 
the evolution medical thought during period which very few 
original documents have been conserved, although this period encom- 
passes the highly important step medicine from doctrinary 
practical science. Following Hippocrates, yet with greater clear- 
ness and supported larger array evidence, Celsus draws 
definite distinction between theoretical doctrines and empirical 
knowledge. definitely breaks away from pure philosophical 
speculation and accepts neither the theories the dogmatic school 
nor the Epicurean doctrine atoms. attacks the doctrine the 
four elements vigorously refutes the doctrines Themi- 
son, and demonstrates that the difference between the schools turns 
about doctrine rather than the practical art healing. 


believe that taking into account the stand taken Celsus 
with respect the medical schools whose knowledge the recent 
studies Deichgraber, Ilberg, Edelstein, Temkin, and many others, 
addition the very exhaustive writings older authors, amongst 
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whom Neuburger should mentioned particular, brought 
important contribution, obtain acceptable answer the ques- 
tion his individuality. The scrutiny his historical writings, 
the impartiality and independence his judgment, the exemplary 
exactness his medical definitions, furnish conclusive evidence 
that his knowledge medicine was unquestionably deep and rested 
direct personal experience. What Kobert says Celsus and his 
writings appears very accurate: None the physicians 
living his time,” says, could have written more competent 
text book medicine.” The boundary line between the professional 
physician and the interested and informed layman that time, 
Ilberg remarks, was means sharply drawn today, 
but convinced that Celsus cannot classified layman. 
The knowledge medicine evidence too complete, the observa- 
tion symptoms too exact, and the descriptions clinical cases 
and surgical interventions too clear warrant the supposition 
that the author was mere dilettante. Marx and Wellmann attribu- 
ted the authorship the medicina some Greek physician and 
asserted that Celsus was only the translator the text. But apart 
from any other considerations, would seem that the 
opening the humanistic era, when all scientific and philosophical 
texts were written Greek, there was point translating any 
them into Latin, because neither philosophers nor physicians would 
have paid much attention book written Latin; and mat- 
ter fact, having written Latin, nobody any consequence 
seems have taken any notice Celsus and Galen does not quote 
him. view such circumstances, then hard believe that 
Celsus any one else would have wasted his time translating 
Greek text into Latin, more than any one would have thought 
translating theological treatise from the Latin into the English, 
let say, the twelfth century. With encyclopedia was differ- 
ent, however. Encyclopedias were directed wider reading public, 
and therefore had written Latin. believe that this proof 
definitely disposes the assumption that Celsus was layman and 
the mere translator Greek medical text. belonged patri- 
cian family and was scholar great authority, very accurate his 
citations names and works all the physicians whom 
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refers. difficult believe that man such integrity would 
have included encyclopedia bearing his name the translation 
another man’s work without mentioning his name. 

There yet another factor that seems perhaps not without 
importance for its bearing the identity Celsus. the time 
Celsus medicine was not yet practised Roman citizens. Pliny 
least thirty years later writes Only this one the Greek arts not 
yet exercised Romans and adds Our forefathers did not con- 
demn the thing itself, but the practice the art” (29, 
Celsus speaks frequently professores medicinae and professores 
philosophiae. 

According the consensus philologists, Celsus the first 
Latin author use this word. Professor” defined public 
teacher, and (to profess) has the meaning 
declare publicly.” Pliny, speaking certain teacher, says that 
went Sicily where now professes and Quintilian: have 
listened all those who have professed.” the period after Au- 
gustus, professor was generally used with the connotation 
“teacher.” believe therefore that Celsus really referred the 
designation professor man who professes medicine, that is, 
studies and teaches the art medicine, and this, surely, and again 
refer Pliny, was compatible with the Roman 
citizen. Sometimes the physician, the man who practising the art 
called medicus designed the Greek This 
would help clarify the professional status Celsus: was 
scholar, man who was thoroughly grounded medicine, had 
extensive experience clinical cases but did not pursue the practice 
the art. 

The book Celsus marks the beginning Latin scientific litera- 
ture. the first Latin author who judges correctly the worth 
Greek authors, very differently from Pliny who speaks them 
depreciating terms. 

The book Celsus product the Hellenistic current 
learning which has imprinted its indelible mark upon Latin thought, 
but bears the characteristic stamp Roman “gravitas and digni- 
tas.” Its author conscious and proud the fact that able 
judge with absolute impartiality, asserting that all wants 
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verum sine ambitione search for the truth without any 
ambition. 

Aulus Cornelius Celsus was one the classical authors with 
whom begins pursuit scientific study Imperial Rome. the 
first Latin author whose judgment shows awareness the work 
Greek authors, very differently from Pliny who disparages 
And see him again the presiding genius the revival 
humanistic learning during the Italian Renaissance, nearly fifteen 
hundred years after his death. His was the first medical text ever 
appear print. The Medicina had immense success and 
went through numerous editions. For more than two centuries 
was the most read all classical treatises, because period 
intense rivalry between dogmatic school medicine and the new intel- 
lectual trends, offered authoritative guidance, and Morgagni 
considered him invaluable guide. 

Looking backwards with the perspective afforded the lapse 
many centuries can truly say that Celsus represented the intel- 
lectual achievement his time. The great poets the time 
Augustus had cast into immortal poems the traditions, the glorious 
past and the aspirations the race. Architects had written stone 
the epic Imperial Rome. Jurists had assembled and codified the 
legal heritage timeless body laws. The far-flung boundaries 
the Empire were secured the legions, and Roman civil and 
political laws was supreme nearly all countries Europe. 
such period high achievement, the task fell Celsus organ- 
ize system the body scientific knowledge his times. There- 
fore, believe, that the founder systematical teaching medi- 
cine, and the first scholar apply critical method the study 
the history medicine, the equal the political historians 
and legislators whose names are thought whenever the Roman 
Empire mentioned. 

the work Celsus, medicine, for the first time recorded 
history, appears integral part the general culture, 
edging its foundation experience, paying tribute tradition, 
recognizing its need for reasoning while holding aloof from specu- 
lation, and withal unshackled dogma and rigid systems. 
history medicine shows not only the evolution medical thought 
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the five centuries which reviews, but also exemplifies the medi- 
cal trends through all times, they swing back and forth between 
dogmatism and criticism, Galenism and Hippocratism, rationalism 
and empiricism, mechanistic system and vitalism, and scholastic doc- 
trines and experimental science. Alternatingly the religions, the 
schools, authority, compulsory laws, the one side, and freedom 
conscience, the spirit criticism and the realization the need 
for experimentation, the other side, prevail. this never-ending 
struggle which not only the field medicine, but also the 
realm the other branches sciences well religion and 
politics, reflects the human quest for ever new systems organize 
the elements knowledge and experience acquired the past, 
discarded whenever they become too rigid and are longer useful 
explaining newly-observed all this find the first 
historical records the pages Celsus. 

The physician who endeavors reconstruct the course ideas 
and events the history medicine, and rebuild the outline 
the evolution human thought, can learn something from the Latin 
classic even today. And convinced that the objective historians 
our times who search for the truth sine ambitione, will agree 
their judgments with the learned Roman professor, the ancient 
historian medicine. 
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day and age profound social unrest, when the basic ele- 
ments civilization are declared conservative authorities 
disintegrating, the history social thought takes especial sig- 
nificance. The origin, nature, and development political, economic, 
moral, and mental institutions are beginning arouse more than 
usual interest, and the human estate has become the focal objective 
all analytic thought. Science, Religion, and Philosophy are begin- 
ning revitalize their efforts terms human relations, rather 
than materialistic objectives. Such trend but the culmination 
evolving consciousness and reason, and represents the exodus the 
human intellect from primitive confusion toward realistic diffusion. 
embraces the history social thought. 

The the physician the development social thought 
encompasses the historical migration the medical intellect from 
the sphere orthodox medicine the realm social philosophy. 
The conscious, deliberate, analytical thinking the physician 
throughout the ages, concerning the social process has comprehended 
all aspects human society with fervor unexcelled his efforts 
orthodox medicine. His serious concern with the origin and age 
man; with the political, moral, and social nature the human 
individual; his alertness the influence the supernatural, eco- 
nomic, biological, geographical, psychological, and sociological fac- 
tors upon social evolution,—all these have established for the physi- 
cian place the temple social philosophy which has filled 
with honor his profession and great benefit civilization. Out 
the vast background history, the socio-centric activities the 
medically-trained mind, particularly Greco-Roman and Western 
Civilizations, indeed stand out eminently worthy special study, 
and with the consideration these activities that this research 
concerned. 

The influence the physician social thought begins with the 
dawn civilization, and reflected its growth and development. 
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the beginning, astrological and supernatural phenomena continued 
dominate human attitudes under the control the shaman. 
was the priest-physician, who, with his magic and his materia 
medica, succeeded fusing primitive consciousness with the cosmos. 
He, was, who humanized the Gods, and kept them intact and incor- 
porated within the primitive psyche. With his incantations and his 
mana, electrified the cosmos, animized nature, and magnetized 
the community. Like his tribal constituents, his thinking remained 
that homogeneous stage, where subject-object relationship did not 
exist, where psychic differentiation had not yet developed, and where 
cultural inertia frowned intellectual innovation. This was the 
stage cryptic, aphoristic, social thought, the early cosmo-centric 
stage, which for thousands years, chiefly because the medi- 
cine man, psychology was fixed cosmology. 

With the advance the human intellect from its anchorage 
astrology, the physician began explore the cosmos objectively. 
has endeavored evaluate his relations with the universe, and the 
terrestrial sphere. Astronomical and geological mysteries has 
attempted reduce few comprehensive concepts. From primi- 
tive mystic participation with his environment, his cosmo-centric 
horizon gradually contracted. Reality began replace rationaliza- 
tion, and the medical intellect was free invade other spheres 
thought. 

The world motion and matter was its next objective. The 
intangible forces energy have intrigued the physician less than 
the ills and incapacities his human charges. has fathomed the 
mysterious labyrinth molecules, and, through his blunders and 
brilliance, has assisted salvaging physics and chemistry from 
the morass mythology. The medical intellect has turned its atten- 
tion from cosmic physico-centric direction. 

The relationship man the animal and plant kingdoms less 
engaged the medical mind. His bio-centric thinking sustained 
throughout the centuries, and, though provoked shocking up- 
heavals theological dogma, man’s place the living realm became 
oriented accurate perspective. Chiefly through the efforts the 
physician, the meaning the human and living realm became clari- 
fied, and the biologic sciences came into being. 
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From the realms the supernatural and the natural sciences, the 
medical intellect has moved and toward its destination the 
social sphere. From astrology astronomy, geology, physics 
and chemistry, maneuvered its course opposite 
began explore the personal realm thought, feeling, and be- 
havior. Man’s needs, urges, drives, frustrations, capacities, failures 
and successes came under its scrutiny. The physician began 
introspect, and through his psycho-centric studies, psychology 

The groundwork was thus laid for the medical intellect advance 
its spearhead toward its greatest and most important direction, the 
sphere human relations. From spirits and stars, molecules and 
motion, protoplasm and processes, introspection, the physician 
proceeded his eternal quest for enlightenment the social mystery. 
Although the riddle still remains, medical-social thought goes on, 
inspired the epochal work the first medical-social engineer, 
physician whom pleased the Gods call Aristotle. 

Not only because his encyclopedic comprehensiveness the 
realm the social sciences, but because his thinking was fortified 
remarkable grasp the natural sciences, Aristotle becomes the 
symbol cleavage from primitive cosmo-centric, neo-modern 
socio-centric, thought. Thus becomes the logical starting point 
for the present discussion. 

sure, man can ever rise completely out his cultural 
groove. Crystallization thought and attitude follows inevitably 
the wake tradition, and thus, the erroneous conclusions Aris- 
totle are but reflection his time and age. Indeed his errors are 
not infrequent for one who building the foundation science, but 
these pale into insignificance the sum total his contribution 
the history medical-social thought. 

The subservience the Master’s intellect his historical back- 
ground particularly evident his views astronomy. him, 
the center the universe the earth, hypothesis inherited 
from egocentric culture. But his method investigation the 
entire realm natural science was nevertheless unique and epochal. 
His departure from traditional subjective idealism his distinctive 
objective realism might have stimulated further studies the cos- 
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mos, but ancient Grecian culture was unprepared for the release 
great mind. 

For the next two thousand years the meaning the universe lay 
dormant primitive lore. The Aesculapian interest the cosmic 
riddle, however, did not die; there came time when the mist was 
cleared. And this took place because successful medical practitioner 
turned his attention away from his sick the direction the 
heavens. Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543), took astronomy. 
Although erred shifting the center the universe from the 
earth the sun, he, nevertheless, prepared the way for his later non- 
medical cohorts, Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Picard, Bradley, 
Herschel, Mayer, Lemonnier, Adams, Leverrier, Lowell, 
Pickering, Newcomb, DeSitter and LeMaitre. physician 
the 16th century took the Aristotelian challenge and cleaved 
astronomy from astrology. 

the realm geology, the thinking the first medical-social 
philosopher more accurate. Egypt, knows, was the product 
the Nile. The action the sea’s encroachment upon the land; the 
rise and fall new continents; the results geological cataclysms 
upon civilization,—of all these, aware. Like flash light- 
ning illuminates the dismal crags geologic confusion only 
disappear for two thousand years, but his realistic thinking did not 
unheeded his later medical colleagues. 

time when impressions the interior the earth were 
fantastically fused with bizarre theological legend, physician came 
forward and dared doubt. The hellish implications volcanoes 
were stripped somewhat their terrors when George Bauer 
cola, 1490-1555), attributed volcanic heat the combustion the 
minerals heated gases and vapors. Likewise, the notion the 
Neptunists,” that all rocks and mountains represented the precipita- 
tions and depositions from large bodies water which covered the 
globe one time, was boldly challenged graduate medicine, 
1749, from the University Leiden. With his coherent and 
comprehensive treatise Mineralogy, based observation, James 
Hutton (1726-1797), revolutionized human attitudes toward the 
meaning the earth and its oceans. 

The interest the medical mind the geologic realm, stimu- 
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lated, continued throughout the centuries. The mistaken notions con- 
cerning the meaning fossils the Aristotelian devotee, Avicenna 
(980-1037), and his later medical Fallopius (1523-1562), 
Martin Lister (1638-1711), Johann Scheuchzer (1672-1733), and 
Richard Owen (1804-1892), were more than neutralized the en- 
lightening studies glacial drift the physician, Louis Agassiz 
(1807-1893). Largely through the efforts these medical men, the 
meaning geologic phenomena began clear. But the relationship 
the earth human society, its mental, political, moral, and eco- 
nomic institutions still remained the obscure abyss the 
Hippocratian delusion. 

According this view, was commonly believed that peoples 
inhabiting the temperate zone were intellectually, physically, and 
culturally superior, notion derived from his Grecian contempo- 
raries who viewed the peoples the entire world, except them- 
selves, barbarians. true that, with this assumption, Aristotle 
concurred, and even elaborated upon it; but Aristotle was still 
creature his culture. The revival his prestige the Middle 
Ages did find such eminent physicians Roger Bacon (1214- 
1292), and Albertus Magnus (1206-1280), beginning bring order 
out chaos, but was not until the 17th century when truly 
scientific apology for Aristotle’s error was made. 

And this came from another physician. The Father Geogra- 
phy,” Bernard Varenius (1622-1650), oriented the differences 
latitude for what they were worth,—mere convenient and accurate 
expressions location the terrestrial sphere. His premature 
death 28, however, revived the ancient Grecian notion climatic 
determinism racial and cultural traits, but, fortunately, not for 
very long. The medical mind again came the rescue. 

their brilliant contributions climatic influences human 
traits, the eminent British physicians, Richard Mead (1673-1754), 
and his contemporary John Arbuthnot (1667-1735), deriving, sepa- 
rately, their concepts from the studies their medical colleague, 
Robert Boyle (1627-1691), presented the first scientific approach 
the problem. Not only did their work give rise far more famous 
work the French philosopher, Montesquieu, laid the foundation 
for the rise the sociologically important, anthropo-geographic 
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movement which such distinguished medical men Paul Broca 
(1824-1880), Topinard (1830-1911), and Bass played 
such important role. The geographic error the first medical- 
social philosopher was vindicated his Aesculapian 

Likewise, the erroneous conclusions the Grecian Sage the 
realm chemistry were not ignored his medical successors. His 
failure accept the atomic theory his contemporary, Democritus 
(c. 400-350 C.), and his preference for the doctrines his earlier 
medical contemporary, Empedocles (c. 455-395 B.C.), may have 
retarded the advance chemistry considerably, but the work his 
later medical colleagues atoned eminently for the Master’s mistakes. 
Names like Rhazes (852-932?), Avicenna (980-1037), Paracelsus 
(1493-1541), Van Helmont (1577-1644), Boyle (1627-1691), 
Becher (1635-1682), Mayow (1643-1679), Stahl (1660-1734), 
Marggraf (1709-1782), Black (1728-1799), Dalton (1766-1844), 
Prout (1785-1850), Berzelius (1779-1848), and von Liebig (1803- 
all, stand out the historical unfolding the 
meaning matter and energy. 

The interest the medical mind the origin and nature man, 
and his relation the rest the animate world, finds its first 
scientific origin Aristotle. The violent repercussions philosophy, 
religion, and social thought following the Origin Species were 
but delayed revival the Master’s thinking. His meticulously 
careful experiments with the salamander, the eel, the bee, and other 
insects, whispered Homo down the corridor time 
his listening colleague, Linnaeus. His knowledge the impercepti- 
ble transition from the inanimate the animate world; the con- 
tinual gradations and variations functional and structural differ- 
his awareness the gradual mastery environment 
progressive psychological control the organism; his discovery that 
intelligence advanced the animal kingdom correlation with com- 
plexity form and mobility structure,—all these prepared the 
way for his later medical confréres, Von Gesner (1516-1565), 
Malpighi (1628-1694), Ehrenberg (1795-1876), Tyson (1650- 
1708), and von Siebold 1804-1885) their biological studies. His 
teaching that the birds and reptiles were historically related; that the 
monkey, form, intermediate between quadrupeds and man; and 
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his insistence that man belongs one group animals together 
with the viviparous mammals, rebounded from his egocentric culture 
across the centuries his medical cohorts, Richard Owen 
1892), Louis Agassiz (1807-1873), Von Baer (1792-1876), Saint- 
Hilaire (1805-1861), Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), Thomas Hux- 
ley (1825-1895), Ernest Haeckel (1834-1919), and August Weiss- 
man (1834-1914). The remarkable revelations biology, in- 
augurated, carried over, inevitably, into the social realm, and new 
school social thought came into being,—the so-called School 
Social Darwinism. 

Social phenomena now were interpreted exclusively terms 
natural selection, variation, the struggle for existence, and the sur- 
vival the fittest. Human society was not artificial creation. 
represented more than the mere sum congregated, isolated indi- 
viduals. The human congress was organism, dynamic product 
evolutionary growth, evolving from original source into 
naturally heterogeneous series social Society, 
whole, was not unlike that individual organism. the indi- 
vidual organism, for example, the direction all faculties and be- 
havior controlled brain and nervous system nourishment, 
the digestive and circulatory systems, and on. Similarly, or- 
ganized society, there are comparable systems organs. Analogous 
the brain the individual the system government; agri- 
culture and the productive classes society subserve function com- 
parable the digestive system. Thus, there was developed highly 
complex and elaborate doctrine the social sciences which held sway 
for some time. Civilization was now explainable the laws 
protoplasm. 

may not without significance that the school the mis- 
guided Social Darwinists there were outstanding medical men. 
Its chief advocates, Herbert Spencer, Paul Lillienfeld, Albert Schaef- 
fle and René Worms, did not come from the medical profession. 
The medical biologists did not take any dogmatic position the 
social application the theory. The advocates the evolutionary 
theory, with enthusiasm derived from faulty training, saw fit 


Darwin, paradoxically enough, avoided any dogmatic social interpreta- 
tions his findings; was not Social Darwinist.” 
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explain the entire social mystery their 
founded—concepts Darwin. the everlasting credit the 
medical biologists, they were not Social 

matter fact, the medically trained biologist took the 
challenge. Thomas Huxley rejected the claims the Social Dar- 
winists. The connecting link between the organismic and the social 
world, argued, found the family instinct and man’s 
inherent tendency toward the imitation his fellow man. More- 
over, the development political institutions may regarded 
simply the advance the artificial methods social control oppo- 
sition the sway the laws evolution. While the state must 
remain alert the biological component man’s nature, social in- 
tegration, balance, and progress can secured only the submer- 
gence man’s natural tendencies favor the social welfare. 
Social efficiency transcends instinctual drives and needs. The possi- 
bilities solving the social problem artificial, deliberate effort, 
rather than resorting the laissez-faire principle Herbert Spen- 
cer, constitutes the outstanding achievement Thomas Huxley 
the realm social The relationship the individual 
his culture, and the need for his conformity, instinctual ex- 
pense, cultural demands, argued Huxley, the physician, 
but recapitulation the virtuous character society postulated 
another physician, his ancient antecedent, Aristotle. 

Nor was Huxley the only medical biologist who kept the faith 
with the scientific thought the Grecian Sage. Ernest Heinrich 
Haeckel, together with his predecessors von Baer, Agassiz, Muller- 
Lyer (1857-1916), also contributed the downfall the Social 
Darwinists, and, thus, the social sciences were liberated from con- 
siderable hindrance, and the Aristotelian reasoning biology per- 
mitted progress other more applicable bio-social directions. 

The great anticipator the sociological movement did not fail 
survey the significance heredity social development. spite 
his careful—if, times, misdirected—experiments genetics, 
emphasized the importance selective breeding social develop- 
ment and social progress, and, this way, opened the channels 
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history prepare the way, through Mendel, for the medically trained 
pioneers, Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911) and August Weissman. 

Despite the enthusiastic hopes Galton for Utopia, through 
the social manipulation genetic processes, enthusiasm pardon- 
ably derived from the great Teacher’s own feeling,—the significance 
the social sciences hereditary phenomena became oriented and 
respected. Social legislation, birth-rates, death-rates, marriage, and 
the biological the family took new perspective. The 
word eugenics was coined Galton, but its philosophy was con- 
ceived his predecessor two thousand years before. 

The discovery Weissman the accurate relationship between 
the germ plasm and the somatoplasm but the consummation 
Aristotle’s efforts biology. Its political, moral, economic, religious, 
and mental implications become once apparent. The fact that the 
human individual represents, any given time, obedience the 
inexorable mandates biologic law, mere, relatively unimpor- 
tant emissary, were,—employed solely propagate his kind,— 
reopens the whole field the social sciences for re-examination. 
However the struggle between the race and the individual may im- 
press the sociologist, must look Aristotle and Weissman for 
assistance the problem. 

The observations the ancient physician prominent character 
traits, like genius, diluted mating, and lost successive 
generations, have not been without their complement modern 
times. The well-known—if longer tenable—theories Lom- 
brosso and Colojanni, physicians the field criminology and 
social psychiatry, and the effective work the American physician, 
Charles Knowlton, the birth-control movement,—derive their 
original justification from just such observations their beacon 
light antiquity. 

The significant contributions the physician, from Aristotle 
Haeckel, the biological nature man, were equalled his 
investigations man, the social creature. With the classification 
man, 1735, Linnaeus, the zoologic array, the channels were 
opened for more exact approach the study racial differences 
and for the creation the science physical anthropology. And 
this took place because another physician, Dr. Johann Blumenbach 
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(1752-1840), Professor-Extraordinary Medicine the Univer- 
sity Gottingen, expanded the scriptural racial trio Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth, into Caucasion, Mongolian, Malayan, Negro, and 
American. This explanation, however, based primarily cranial 
measurements, did not overcome the egocentric European ideologies 
primary and superior races, notion shared Aristotle himself 
and his culture. When, however, the field cultural anthropology 
was developed such medical men Muller-Lyer (1857-1916), 
William Wundt (1842-1920), David Livingstone (1813-1873), 
Virchow (1821-1902), Beddoe (1826-1911), Quatrefages (1810- 
1892), Sir Arthur Keith (1866—), Clarence Jackson (1875—), 
Ralph Linton (1893—), Franz Boas (1858—), the influence 
cultural institutions racial stocks was revealed their all- 
important present social theories notwithstanding. 

The development medical interest the psychological aspects 
social interaction had already been anticipated the first medical- 
social philosopher. His emphasis the necessity for the careful 
training the habits and reason, his original reference the sec- 
man, and its subservient the social pattern, 
establishes for him the place the pioneer the scientific study 
human behavior. Aristotle’s concern for the wishes, urges, needs, 
and strivings the individual, together with his effort locate the 
organic locus mental activity, already presaged the several subse- 
quent divisions psychology. 

Thus there arose the anatomical and neurophysiological school 
human behavior which the medical mind has played vital 
Like their pioneer predecessor, who regarded the brain cooling 
apparatus, subsequent physicians maneuvered their attack the 
problem varied and frequently erroneous way. Although com- 
plete enlightenment has not yet come the study man’s nature 
behaving organism, scientific attitude now motivates medical 
curiosity, and for such method, social philosophy grateful 
Aristotle. 

The gross error Aristotle’s concept the brain function gradu- 
ally gave way lesser errors the medical mind throughout the 
centuries. The great Galen, returning the concept the physician, 
(6th cent. C.) before Aristotle, recognized the cerebral 
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function human responsiveness, but assigned the ventricles the 
primary seat such function. The prestige Galen sustained for 
centuries, affecting the Arabian physicians, the great Albertus 
(1190-1280), and the anatomist, DaVinci (1452-1619). For long 
time human traits like imagination, mobility, judgment, sensation, 
memory, and behavior were viewed terms the cerebral ventri- 
cles. Even with the ingeniously conceived theory the medically 
trained Descartes (1596-1650), which the pineal gland was 
selected the seat mental activity, the ancient error continued 
throughout the Renaissance. 

the 18th century, medical interest human behavior began 
assume variety concepts. The automatic, machine-like nature 
LaMettrie’s (1709-1751) man contrasted with the phrenologic 
notions Gall (1758-1828) and Spurzheim (1776-1832), which, 
turn, were followed the conditioned-reflex ideas Marshall 
Hall (1790-1857), Sir Charles Scott Sherrington Pav- 
lov (1849-1936), and the subsequent school behaviorism. The 
psychometric interpretations Alfred Binet (1857-1911), endo- 
crine factors postulated Walter Bradford Cannon 
each was viewed for time the solution the quest for the 
organic seat mentality. The original error the master has 
not yet been entirely corrected the medical anatomists and 
neurophysiologists. 

Nor has the physician other branches psychology spoken the 
last word the riddle man’s behavior. The sensation school 
John Locke (1632-1704), the association theory David Hartley 
(1705-1757), the psycho-physics the medically trained Fechner 
(1801-1887), the philosophical views George Henry Lewes 
(1817-1878) and Rudolph Herman Lotze (1817-1881), the mob- 
motivation Gustav LeBon (1841-1931), the pragmatism Wil- 
liam James (1842-1910), the organic inferiority Alfred Adler 
(1870-1937), the analytical school Freud (1856-1939), Rank 
(1884—) and Jung (1875—), and the psychobiology Meyer 
these physicians have taken the ancient chal- 
lenge and sought the truth. Their increased facilities for investiga- 
tion gradually decreased the scope their error. Their persistent, 
sustained interest the battle between instincts and intelligence, 
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between human capacities and ambition, between evolutionary mo- 
mentum and political, economic, moral and religious resistance, 
but the consummation the first scientific psychologist’s interest 
nature, habit, and reason. 

Thus, from what has gone before, the influence the medical 
mind, outside the field orthodox medicine, the evolution 
human thought becomes apparent. After struggling for many mil- 
lenia emancipate itself from the cosmic confusion the shaman, 
the medical intellect last found refuge the encyclopedic men- 
tality the great Stagirite. Here was conceived the method, and, 
many cases the concepts the natural, physical, and social 
sciences, which were nurtured his medical successors. The 
profound reverberations social thought the epochal work 
Copernicus Astronomy the important discoveries Agricola, 
James Hutton, Fallopius, Martin Lister, Johann Scheuchzer, Richard 
Owen, and Louis Agassiz the realm geology; the brilliant 
contributions geographic thought Varenius, Mead, Arbuthnot, 
Broca, Topinard, and Bass; the vital achievements, from the com- 
bination chemical error and truth, Rhazes, Avicenna, Paracel- 
sus, Van Helmont, Boyle, Becher, Stahl, Marggraf, Black, Dalton, 
Prout, Berzelius, and von Liebig; the biologic studies Von 
Gesner, Malpighi, Ehrenberg, Tyson, von Siebold, von Baer, Saint- 
Hilaire, Erasmus Darwin, Thomas Huxley, Haeckel, Galton, Weiss- 
man, Knowlton, Lombrosso, Colojanni; the investigations 
Wundt, Livingstone, Virchow, Beddoe, Quatrefages, Keith, Jack- 
son, Linton, Boas, and many other medical anthropologists; the 
psychological studies Galen, the Arabian physicians, Albertus 
Magnus, LaMettrie, Gall, Spurzheim, Marshall Hall, Sherrington, 
Pavlov, Fechner, Binet, Lewes, Lotze, LeBon, Cannon, William 
James, Adler, Freud, Jung, Rank, Frankwood Williams, and 
number other medical reactions 
thought all these revelations indeed were but the intensive radia- 
tions the extensive intellect the first Social Philosopher. 
sure, these physicians were not social philosophers, that their 
thinking was not directed primarily the social process; 
direction. But the direction their thinking made 
possible the migration the medical-social intellect from its original 
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stagnation the primitive man toward the political, economic, and 
moral philosophies another group physicians, with which this 
presentation primarily concerned. 

The story the physician the social philosopher begins 
with the dawn the scientific movement. begins with that period 
history when the human intellect began emerge from the mire 
egocentric delusion into the realm inductive investigation; 
when the social process became objective entity, capable being 
studied without preponderant emotional coloration. begins with 
the first medical-social philosopher history, Aristotle. 

his contemplation the human estate, the Sage Stagira 
established scientific method investigation which indeed was 
epochal the substance his social theory. time when social 
thought, under the influence the Sophists, and, particularly Plato, 
was characterized deductive reasoning, Aristotle dared rise 
above and beyond his cultural channel and lead the way new and 
different kind thinking,—thinking directed primarily and objec- 
tively the social process itself. Unlike Plato, who was like 
balloon who hovers over new land, and now and 
then catches commanding view its contours through the mist,” 
Aristotle was pioneering colonist who goes there and makes the 
roads.” Preformed premise gave way measurable truth. Fusion, 
and, therefore, confusion subject-object relationship disjoined 
into diffusion. The history social philosophy begins where the 
homo-centric wishing Plato, the Idealist, transcends into the socio- 
centric thinking Aristotle, the Physician. 

Although the field the social sciences, the field social 
thought the strict sense the term, Aristotle did not carry his 
analysis very far, did recognize broad general field political 
which subdivided into Ethics and Political Science 
the narrow sense. His Ethics constituted one-half the social 
sciences and Politics the other half. Aristotle, the realm 
Ethics embraced the problem human conduct from the standpoint 
character and individual happiness. Political Science, the nar- 
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row sense, approached the same problem from the standpoint the 
welfare the community. 

Ethics and Politics thus constitute his entire social philosophy. 
Segregation these fields are not only unnecessary him, 
undesirable. The individual and the state are inseparably inter- 
twined that one reflects the status the other all times. There 
can only one method human affairs, there 
mathematics, and this method must apply with equal emphasis 
the slave and the king. The individual naturally political, and 
the state dynamically human. The every day problems work, 
marriage, education, government, population, morality, and social 
reform can approached only the basis this central doctrine.* 

contrast the philosophic, integrated system social thought 
his teacher, Plato, Aristotle approaches the social process more 
anatomist and physiologist. sure, the social complex 
whole did not ignore, but his attention was primarily directed 
the part. The husband, the wife, the child, the family, the citizen, 
the King, the master, the slave,—the human structurai units so- 
ciety considers primary entities. Political, economic, moral, 
and mental institutions are but the evolvement the relationships 
among human individuals and all social measurement must cali- 
brated terms the individual. Man inherently both social 
and political animal, having evolved and through the social order. 
The index social status and development, any given time, repre- 
sents the cross-section character the group, and hence, the 
structural unit civilization, the individual, transcends, impor- 
tance, the total efficiency the group. The attainment and preserva- 
tion the individual the fullest and deepest personal satisfac- 
tions, from the self-recognized limitations his capacities, consti- 
tutes the virtuous citizen the Aristotelian state, and such 
citizen, political science, economics, ethics, and education merge, 
prepare, the level Mental Hygiene, truly balanced personality. 

Aristotle’s society begins with sound bio-social dictum. The 
primary association male and female for the procreation off- 
spring constitutes the functional unit civilization. This natu- 
ral, not deliberative, association, out which all other social. 
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political, and economic institutions evolve. The household the 
natural complement the family, and, combination with other 
natural households, constitutes natural village. its complete 
form, the state comprises association such villages, geographic- 
ally, politically, economically, socially, and emotionally 
The state thus becomes the consummation natural process 
evolvement, and thus, self-sufficient and self-governing. 

Aristotle’s society not distinguished from his state. The 
existence one without the other impossible the nature 
things. Man inherently, naturally, social and political, and cannot 
survive Through the medium the oldest social 
institution, the family, man has developed and through the social 
structure; the stateless man thus either superman dolt. 
Government represents the inevitable, spontaneous evolvement from 
man’s natural political instincts. Utilitarianism plays part 
political organization, contrary the prevalent belief the Soph- 
ists Aristotle’s time. The social contract,’ which ancient 
theory government arose expedient result man’s deliberate 
choice, Aristotle denied. The State preceded the individual, and 
represents the homogeneous whole from which evolved its individual 
components. 

his political philosophy, Aristotle anticipates the world de- 
mocracy. Recognizing the advantages monarchy and aristocracy, 
and their respective disadvantages tyranny and oligarchy, 
selects the effective means constitutional republic optimum. 
the final analysis, governmental control the middle class the 
most effective, and, for the structure such government, 
recommends legislative, executive, and judicial arrangement. Such 
political organization, sensitively alert changing social settings, 
preferred any theoretically better government. With 
Aristotle, the practical transcends the ideal. 

best, political structure always precariously danger 
emotion becomes charged with hostility and revolu- 
tion inevitably results. Even good monarchy, concerned with the 
total welfare the people, becomes, time, corrupt and degenerates 
into tyranny. consequence, the landed nobility arise, destroy the 
tyranny, and take over aristocracy, government superior 
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persons motivated the interests all. Power and greed, sooner 
later, make their inroads, and aristocracy becomes oligarchy. 
Eventually, the oligarchs are overcome, and constitutional govern- 
ment supervenes. Demogogic and mob madness, due time, disin- 
tegrate the political structure, dictatorial monarchy ensues, and the 
political cycle repeated. 

This was Aristotle’s concept revolution and its influence 
political status. Fatalistic may seem, the great physician, never- 
theless, discusses preventive measures and proves the psychological, 
therefore, the preventable nature political 

social philosopher the field Economics, Aristotle main- 
tains his clear, oriented, scientific method. The attainment 
integrated system human interdependence, based the dynamics 
human relationships, rather than the greedy acquisition power 
and his concept social economics. Although such 
concept appears derive from moralistic attitude, submits 
practical facts confirm his tenets. 

First the economic realm the household. This primary. 
The relations master and servant, husband and wife, parents 
and children, and the implications, finance, comprise the basic 
level which adequate economic structure can built. His 
defense slavery is, course, predicated different connotation 
the term than the modern. There are natural” slaves who are 
incapable self-sufficiency and self-reliance, and, hence, belong 
someone else. Such slaves could well embrace that vast group 
individuals who, when left their natural resources, become depend- 
ent and even parasitic. The mental defective, the psychopathic per- 
sonality, and even the incapacitated neurotic, Aristotle’s concept, 
become slaves, natural slaves,” rather than legal slaves. With re- 
gard the latter, Aristotle’s attitude differential. Legal slavery 
partly right and partly wrong. There are cases where actual slaves 
are not so, naturally. Perhaps, refers those gifted personali- 
ties, who, unrecognized inhibited personal circumstantial 
set-backs, could develop into effective masterly individualism. 
the other hand, there are certain relationships human enterprise 
where this distinction not acknowledged, but which master- 
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slave relationship nevertheless present. Wherever the relation 
accordance with natural mandate, however, mutual helpfulness 
and friendship obtain with mutual economic 

Aristotle’s attitude toward the art finance characteristic 
his time. Money, end itself condemned. Com- 
pulsory limitation financial gain should exercised, theory 
especially significant modern political attitudes toward 
trenched and economic The full life, the good 
life, economically secure and independent,—these should constitute 
the objective all economic function. Emotional tranquillity, rather 
than materialistic madness, forms the keystone the arch 
Aristotle’s economics.’ 

Property, however, Aristotle another matter. Private owner- 
ship, controlled and regulated the State, not only not objec- 
tionable, but highly desirable. affirms Plato’s advocacy unity 
the state, but frowns the latter’s communism, particularly 
relation property. Pride possession, and the disposition 
toward generosity and charity, become impossible communistic 
state. Reform, not suppression, indicated. The communistic prin- 
ciple psychologically ill-founded and destroys the very virtues 
calculated for its 

Equally ill-founded Plato’s attitude toward population trends. 
Defying his teacher’s disregard the need for population limita- 
tion, implicit communistic scheme political life, Aristotle 
proclaims the value restraint, and thus wrought the keel for the 
great eugenical movement the 19th 

Such control population numbers would conserve biological 
strength and energy for the development better citizenship. The 
Aristotelian citizen, indeed, privileged, intelligent individual who 
ennobled his position the state. Citizenship implies social 
distinction, and is, therefore, unattainable everyone. Thus, like 
Plato, Aristotle forbids the franchise the artisan and the laborer 
because their economic dependence, attitude not keeping 
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with modern principles democracy, but nevertheless, concept 
citizenship worthy careful study. 

The Aristotelian citizen thus becomes member highly in- 
tegrated group, economically secure, and governmentally alert. 
the true citizen, however, must firmly coherent with the moral- 
ity the group. Aristotle’s attitude toward social morality posi- 
tive and indicative his comprehensive understanding instinctual 
mechanisms. Although man social animal, higher animal 
than the bee any other gregarious creature. means his 
articulate speech, human society has moral well natural 
basis. Man endowed with the capacity differentiate advantage 
and disadvantage, justice and Moral attitudes and mo- 
tives are, therefore, inevitably and inseparably bound with all 
human conduct and human relations. 

Morality, the case political and economic organization, 
begins with relations between husband and wife. Contrary the 
prevalent attitude his day, Aristotle did not confer upon the male 
the power king over his subject. did, however, recognize 
natural domestic superiority the male over the female. The hus- 
band the natural ruler over the household. The woman natu- 
rally subservient, and, therefore, their relationship more like that 
ruler and subject under constitutional government. The hus- 
band guided his capacity household head, his interest 
his wife and children. His rule must tempered the acknowl- 
edged freedom his wife and children. His right rule the woman 
constitutionally justified, while his influence over the children 
legal nature. Thus there natural inequality between parents 
and children, but between husband and wife there absolute moral 
Aristotle thus appears the first scientific philosopher 
recognize certain equality women. From this but 
historical step the feminine franchise modern times. 

Aristotle’s concept effectively organized state also embraces 
the moral element. Not merely for physical, mutual protection, nor 
promote materialistic wealth and power, but, rather, for the at- 
tainment status well-being.” Personal and community 
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hygiene rather than commercial prosperity are his 
state, like the individual, must operate sound moralistic 
The individual, his quest for the abundant life, cannot and should 
not ignore the political component his personality. The successful 
state, like healthy individual, must consistently and constantly 
balanced the conscious, deliberate control the quantity ma- 
terial possession, the quality health, and the restrained use 
intelligence. Such moderation eventuates the development 
political organization with soul and character. Such state firmly 
founded and efficient. Adequately, but not excessively, equipped with 
external goods, possessed collective virtue, the perfect state thus 
prepared for action, planned, moderate and intelligent. Moral 
unity, derived from education, rather than materialism, represents 
the Aristotelian code, which becomes the more significant the 
turbid light modern national and international relations. 

follows from all this that education the young Aristotle’s 
social thinking becomes paramount importance. Since the pur- 
pose education concerned with the socialization the indi- 
vidual, the problem education legislative, not individualistic. 
single citizen has the right his own master the matter 
education. belongs the State, integral part the State, 
which, turn, constitutes vital factor his own makeup. The 
supervision any unit must subservient and relative the whole. 
Moreover, Aristotle, insists that general education all citizens 
should important note, however, that his sys- 
tem does not preclude the psychological uniqueness and individual 
differences every child. recognizes hereditary and intellectual 
variations. But all preliminary education must predicated the 
principle character building, not skill. Social status and social 
consciousness exceed intellectual acuity. this respect, everyone can 
educated the degree where, within the limitations his 
potentialities, contributes his measure the social stream. 

this concept, the great physician’s thinking broad and com- 
prehensive. Although educational motives and methods must 
uniform, each curriculum must conditioned the particular area 
concerned. Custom, tradition, cultural pattern, definition situa- 
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tion, cultural these Aristotle implicitly recognizes his 
tenets. But one factor upholds basic and vital, regardless 
place policy: moral rectitude, not utilitarianism, constitutes the 
prime force the establishment any educational program. 

This, brief, crystallizes the social philosophy Aristotle. 
When viewed its historical perspective, the beginning the 
scientific movement instead present, his social thinking becomes 
point cleavage from primitive confusion scientific clarity. 
Subsequent physicians, course, have differed method and con- 
tent their contemplation social problems, but his remarkable 
release from the need employ the emotional and the supernatural 
the development his thought, establishes for him central place 
the cathedral the social place which there came, 
after long, long delay, number other physicians. 

With the passing Aristotle, the socio-centric interest the 
physician began dwindle. The revival Aristotle’s prestige 
the non-medical social philosophers, Epicurus, Zeno, Marcus Aure- 
lius, and Cicero, together with the physicians Rhazes, Avicenna, 
Averroes (1126-1198) Roger Bacon, and Albertus Magnus, paved 
the way for the development medical interest human relation- 
ships that, the 14th century, new name from the ranks 
medicine entered the social sphere. 

Marsiglio Mainardino (c. 1270-c. 1342) was instrumental de- 
veloping one the most extraordinary political and religious works 
which appeared during this century. Together with the philosopher 
John Jandua, composed, 1324, the famous Defensor 
support the imperial authority. time when vio- 
lent struggle had broken out between Pope John XXII and Louis 
Bavaria, King the Romans, enunciated his far-reaching princi- 
ples concerning the popular basis government, both the state 
and the church. The objective political society, maintained, 
the good the people. The maker the law should the entire 
body citizens, least the weightier part” The 
administration government must the hands persons se- 
lected the people and responsible them, the sanction this 
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responsibility lying the right the people discipline their gov- 
ernors for acting disobedience law excess authority. 
the event flagrant dereliction duty, they are deposed. 
the Church, the highest authority rests council believers 
summoned the the Pope chosen the people, 
represented through secular rulers. 

The profound influence Marsiglio’s work, “the greatest and 
most original political treatise the Middle reflecting the 
religious and political status his time, was but outgrowth 
his interpretation the social thought his ancient medical prede- 
cessor. fact, Marsiglio drew his analysis directly from the Gre- 
cian Sage, and applied the cultural peculiarities his period. 
For the next two hundred years, remained the only physician 
the realm social thought, the Aristotelian cause being taken 
such non-medical social theorists Machiavelli, Bodin, and Me- 
lancthon. The socio-centric thinking the physician, however, was 
not suppressed. There finally came time when another physi- 
cian invaded the social arena, medical practitioner whose contribu- 
tion the social problem exceeded that any other physician the 
16th century. 

While his medical confréres, Agricola and Fracastoro, were en- 
gaged the exploration the mysterious innards the earth; 
while Harvey, Fallopius, and Vesalius were deeply concerned with 
the nature and function the human body; while Paracelsus and 
Van Helmont were preoccupied with their vitalistic theories the 
realm while Jerome Cardan was enrapt his mystical 
therapeutics, Rabelais began write. 

Despite his complete denial Aristotle, and his indirect, literary 
method presentation, Rabelais’ philosophy was intensely sane and 
practical. Concealed within the volumes his masterly writings, 
dissects the social order with direct—if times brazen—bluntness 
that left room for doubt his social thinking. theolo- 
gian, physician, and naturalist, explored the field law, military 
science, politics, economics, morality, and education. Practical effi- 
ciency and simple unadorned honesty motivated his whole philoso- 
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phy. With his training the ancient philosophies and languages, 
and with aversion for theoretical dogma, dared defy the 
world tradition time when the social sciences were urgently 
need medical champion. From the verbal pyrotechnics his 
Pantagruel, his Garguanta, his Panurge, came forth political, eco- 
nomic, moral, and social sparks that illuminated the Renaissance and 
rocked the 

The direction Rabelais’ thinking consistently toward the sim- 
ple, earthly life the peasant. fact, Rabelais’ power springs from 
the very soil adores. His kings, his queens are simple, real ple- 
the ruler good, ambitionless, country squire disinterested 
wars for conquest. The ideal state one that governed 
kind and simple ruler, one the people, governing loyal healthy 
peasantry. All the elements the State from palace cabin should 
regulated accordance with the principles uncomplicated jus- 
tice and the strictest economy bourgeois king whose quiet habits 
will evoke popular devotion. 

Such political organization can only secured legal and 
legislative system that simple the community. Justice and 
equity must transcend legal technique. The Roman Law must 
stripped all its excessive precedents, and adjudication predicted 
factual evidence. The jurist must person blessed with serene 
wisdom, rather than complicated knowledge. Formal technicalities 
have place purpose the Rabelaisian hair-splitting in- 
terpretation and prolonged litigation are absurd. sure, the 
enigmatic Rabelais was out alignment with his legal pattern, but 
this did not inhibit his intellect from reducing legal chaos simple 
order. 

The Church, likewise, did not escape the incisive criticism 
Rabelais. Carried along the rising wave Utilitarianism, Rabe- 
lais began examine the monastic life and appraised its social value. 
Despite the fact that himself graced the frock the Franciscan 
order for fifteen years, his findings were indeed unfortunate for the 
monks. Monks are mere consumers,” cried, not producers,— 
they are lazy, useless, and economically wasteful!” They not 
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work the earth like the peasant, nor defend the country like the 
soldier, nor care for the sick like the physician; they are unlike the 
evangelist and the pedagogue who preach and instruct. The mer- 
chant, dealing commodities, far justifies his existence more 
than the monks. They not even pray for us; rather they dis- 
turb the neighborhood the clanging their bells. With their 
legends and their psalms, they scoff God. Their prayers result 
from their fear losing their bread and rich soup. They are the 
world’s greatest burden the poor and weak. They 
should exterminated and replaced.” 

The powerful hold the theological and supernatural over reality 
deeply annoyed this social reformer. Superstition, particular, 
condemned vehemently. fact, nowhere does Rabelais evince his 
intellectual emancipation more emphatically than his attack 
superstition, both religious and secular. Although from the time 
Petrarch, the practice occultism was consistently attacked, the sus- 
ceptibility the masses, well otherwise enlightened people, 
mystic control glaringly confronted Rabelais. Unequivocally and 
with pitiless excoriation, exposes the fortune-tellers. pro- 
claims the merit individual judgment based analysis, the appli- 
cation pure reason social phenomena, behavior derived from 
the conclusions such reasoning, with due regard for the unknow- 
able and unpredictable. 

This the kernel Rabelais’ social philosophy: utilitarian ac- 
tion, motivated social consciousness, reduced barest simplicity, 
directed toward sociological values, and blended with humanitarian- 
ism. Rabelais initiated his own Reformation, and although failed 
carry the torch Aristotle, he, nevertheless, set place for the 
physician the hall social philosophy, which was soon 
graced another social philosopher, physician the 17th century. 

Living England time great political unrest, John Locke 
(1632-1704), the physician, invaded the social scene. Although 
was interested primarily academic psychology, developed his 
version the ancient theory the social contract which played 
outstanding European and American political life. According 
his theory, entertained the Sophists before Aristotle, denied 
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the first Social Philosopher, and revived Locke, human society 
originated independently the political factor. Unlike Aristotle, 
who maintained that man was inherently and naturally both politi- 
cal and social animal, Locke segregated social and political origins. 
Man has always been social creature, innately good, reasonable, 
equal, respectful and peaceful, but not political. this idyllic state 
nature,” primitive man knew war, conflict, hardship, 
government. For long time such state continued until, with the 
discovery property, human selfishness began assert itself. The 
struggle for possession and self-assertion soon brought about incon- 
venient and unendurable conditions. Human emotions ran 
conflict replaced peace life, liberty, and property became endangered. 
Some sort relief had found and government was the most 
expedient 

Thus, out deliberate, conscious decision was government 
created. The community assembled, organized itself into state. 
government appointed exclusively and primarily police agency, 
charged with the custody the people’s rights these have been 
previously defined the majority. Political organization thus arose 
from contract and rested entirely upon the consent the governed. 

Inasmuch the individual and his rights occupy the central place 
the social and political structure, government essential only 
guard these rights. has other function. best necessary 
evil. For, Locke himself states, men could live peaceably and 
quietly together, there would need all magistrates 
politics, which are only made preserve man this world from 
the fraud and violence one another.” Sovereignty, therefore, 
remains all times with the community, not the governing body. 
Whenever the police agency violates its contract, the community 
proceeds once appoint new agency which functions until the 
state sees fit replace it. The natural rights the individual must 

When viewed from modern standards social thought, the influ- 
ence Locke’s political philosophy appears out proportion 
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the brilliance his work. Whether was the political and social 
unrest his time; his championship individual rights and 
popular sovereignty his intensive defense revolutions justi- 
fiable and necessary his contraction governmental powers and 
functions that police agency, rose the highest pinnacle 
political philosophy the English speaking world for one hun- 
dred years. The ancient theories the state nature and the social 
contract culminated John Locke, and, through him, found their 
repercussions the liberal thought England and the Declaration 
Independence America. one the founders modern 
political liberalism, John Locke, the physician, the philosopher, will 
long remembered. 

The interest the medical mind the social sciences, beginning 
with Aristotle, sustained Marsiglio, the 14th century, Rabelais 
the 16th century, and John Locke the 17th century, continued 
gain momentum, that, the 18th century, the social problem 
engaged the serious attention number physicians. The bril- 
liant literary achievements Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), 
Samuel Coleridge (1772-1834), Johann Goethe (1749-1832), and 
Johann Schiller (1759-1805), John Keats (1795-1821) and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) had their effect the social thought 
the 18th and 19th centuries, but another group physicians 
attacked the social problem directly and with more immediate social 
reactions. The religious, moral, and economic aspects social and 
political organization were surveyed this group physicians, 
and, from their separate contributions, medical-social thought was 
enabled advance progressively. 

Franz von Baader (1765-1841), the son court physician, and 
himself physician, well mining engineer, turned his atten- 
tion social phenomena. profoundly religious and mystical 
nature, his thinking was directed line with the Romantic move- 
ment and direct opposition the anti-religious tendencies the 
Enlightenment. colleague Oken (1779-1851), another medical 
philosopher, attempted reconcile religion, exemplified 
Catholicism, with formal philosophy. 

Society, maintained, exists only the basis the relation 
ruler and the ruled, the latter exhibiting constant inequality. Its 
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basic forms are the State and the Church. Reflecting the influence 
John Locke, justified the organization the State virtue 
the contract, but Baader went further. Not only, argued, was 
the contract operative among individuals the same generation, 
but was also effective with earlier and later generations. gov- 
ernment that assumes complete control over the people, the extent 
that may even take sides against the popular will, condemned. 
The idea social consciousness must penetrate all classes alike, the 
ruler functioning merely custodian the natural rights the 
people. 

cement the relationship between ruler and ruled, Baader em- 
ploys the force religion: bond between government and its 
people possible without religion. The true state must Catholic, 
transcending all nationalities because its universal importance. 
The true Church will maintain the mean position between stagnation 
and revolution, and thus the state can function properly. 

Deeply affected the religious motive was, von Baader 
did not fail appraise the economic component society. Revo- 
lutionary sentiments, claimed, are not due governmental 
shortcomings, but the improverishment the masses. Such 
condition results from economic liberalism and machine production, 
which, while increasing the national status, has necessarily reduced 
materially the welfare the greater part the people. “An 
adequate wage should purely the care well managed estate, 
quite much good, cheap production.” The worker enslaved 
money, power, and the constitutional system, all outgrowth 
property, and productive growing indifference religion. 

The social problem may solved granting the proletariat 
system representation similar that enjoyed the serfs the 
Middle Ages. Such system involves government estates, 
the assemblies which elected delegates the workers would 
present their petitions and grievances. immediate measure, 
Baader advocated the revival the old clerical office deacon 
with its function extending relief the poor. this way the 
poor would protected from the influence wrangling lawyers 
and materialistic demagogues. 
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Thus, the ideal state von Baader, economic freedom must 
overcome obedience state which primarily and everlastingly 

direct contrast the mystic thinking von Baader, there 
arose this century another physician, confirmed materialist, who 
completely negated the God-conscious state von Baader. One 
the first French writers develop materialistic doctrine, LaMettrie 
(1709-1751), applied his theory the social sphere. explains 
the origin political and moral ideas through the organization 
the human body, the one hand, and the action material circum- 
stances the other. The physical organization the body pre- 
destines man seek utility, pleasure, and happiness; this search 
the natural moral law. Knowledge the existence and attributes 
God practically unimportant. Such empirical sensualism 
led him agnosticism metaphysics and utilitarianism and 
relativism morals. 

While the utilitarian motive universal law, societal life results 
diversification human customs. Education, stressed, playing 
important developing the individual, enabling him better 
serve the interests society, and identify his welfare with the 
social pattern. 

The religious factor, however, played part the organization 
the State. Von Baader’s God-conscious state could not tolerate. 
Not God, but atheism,—this was the answer the social problem! 
Utopianism impossible long wars are deliberately provoked 
the theologians. 

The LaMettrie recognizes fealty God. Rather 
does result from the operation the organic brain structure, and, 
with the body, ceases exist forever. Death terminates the living 
force. Society must take its pleasures while can, according this 
Aristippus modern civilization. The world, society, 
all these are merely machine. The soul material and matter 
soulful. Their concomitant growth and decay leaves doubt 
their essential similarity and interdependence. If, inquires, the 
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soul pure spirit, how can enthusiasm warm the body fever 
the body disturb the mind? Social behavior and social reaction 
represent the summation individual organic changes the brain 
and nervous system. Virtue and social morality now become re- 
duced sensuous pleasure self-love. Theological domination 
the social process suffered another set-back. Society represents 
composite machine. 

With equal practicability, but different sphere, the 18th cen- 
tury produced another physician who applied himself social prob- 
lems. time when industrial processes with their consequent 
trend toward urbanization gave rise social unrest, the brilliant 
English physician, Charles Hall (c. 1745-1825), came forward with 
his economic theory. his Effects Civilization” published 
shortly after the turn the century, Dr. Hall surveyed the social 
scene and set forth his theory Land The 
division land, maintained, into large dominions, and the re- 
sultant inequalities such division, enabled the rich wield 
unjustified power over the poor. Exploitation the non-possessors 
constituted the basic evil social organization, and, therefore, 
advocated nationalization all land, with return agriculture. 
Only those sciences and arts should prosecuted that will preserve 
and promote the agricultural life. Such social and economic system. 
would constitute Utopia. 

The importance agriculture and its relation civilization: 
was recognized, somewhat earlier, another physician, Francois: 
Quesnay (1694-1774). Although was physician-in-ordinary 
the King France, and, later first consulting physician, Quesnay 
distinguished himself primarily because his economic views 
social philosophy. Like his medical contemporary, Charles Hall, 
England, devoted special attention the social and economic 
aspects agriculture. Concerned first with narrowly practical 
economic factors, Quesnay’s later elaboration his views exerted 
considerable sociologic influence, particularly with regard the 
social the institution private His system 
thought was known agriculture constituting the 
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central theme his doctrine. Regulation public finance could 
restored only through revival the agricultural life. All govern- 
mental expense its major part could thus maintained through 
adequate taxation. Industrial and commercial growth, and multi- 
plicity taxes, condemned favoring only monetary interests 
which disregard government and state. 

means certain formulas, Quesnay attempted show the 
way which agriculture, the only source wealth, would, 
ideal state, distributed among the several classes the com- 
munity. These classes identified the productive classes the 
proprietors and cultivators the land, and the unproductive class, 
composed manufacturers and merchants. other formulas 
indicated the modes distribution which take place under systems 
governmental restraint and regulation, with the evil results aris- 
ing from different degrees such violations the natural order. 
The interest the landowner strictly and indissolubly connected 
with the general interest society.” 

The followers Quesnay ranked his works among the foremost 
products human wisdom. The elder Mirabeau classed the eco- 
nomic philosophy this physician one the three great inven- 
tions which have contributed most the stability political society, 
the other two being those money and writing. 

Thus, the 18th century was not without its significant social 
thinkers from the realm medicine. Probably because their con- 
tributions the social sciences were not organized into any system 
social philosophy, like that Aristotle, their work has not been 
classed outstanding. Their studies, however, served pave the 
way for the epochal work their medical successor the following 
century. 

The name Lester Ward stands out the epochal transition 
between the old and the new eras social thought. time when 
the laissez-faire concept Spencer’s evolutionary determinism pre- 
vailed throughout the realm the social sciences, was Lester 
Ward who came forward with his Dynamic Sociology,” intro- 
duced his principle social telesis, and brought revolution 
social thought. The entire basis for social progress and social re- 
form, well his theory social origin and social development, 
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was predicated upon psychological factors. Although has been 
criticized mind-intoxicated,” Ward succeeded establishing 
the United States the study sociology science 
independent footing. 

Trained Paleontology and Geology, and graduate Medicine 
and Law from Columbian University (now George Washington 
Ward’s background richly prepared him for his analysis 
the social process and for the development his principles 
social 

Unlike Aristotle and Locke, his medical predecessors, Lester Ward 
submitted his own theory the origin society. Man was not 
originally social nature and society did not exist the beginning 
human history. There gregarious instinct. Society evolved 
chiefly through the efforts man preserve and protect him- 
self. Society represents the numerical security that neutralized fear 
inevitably attendant upon solitude. Mutual distrust, rather than 
innate goodness and love, motivates solidarity. Social organization 
arises conscious perception advantages such organization 
and thus becomes the product pure psychologic process. Indi- 
vidually men are anti-political, more inclined confront the jungle 
than conform civilization. 

the beginning there was state. this time, the autarchic 
stage, according Ward, man lived solitary fashion was 
consistent with the propagation the species. Later, when related 
groups became larger and larger, political union became compulsory 
defense measure, and this was the second, stage. 
The third great period gave rise rudimentary forms law and 
government and known the politarchic stage. This represents 
the era when nations and tribes arose, the larger bodies persevering 
conquest smaller groups. The present status civilization 
finds itself this third era, but there will come time when higher 
the pantarchic cosmopolitan stage, will supervene. Conflict- 
ing groups and cultures will become further integrated through the 
medium intelligence. Humanitarianism will sweep away present 
barriers. Language, culture, nationalistic ideologies will give way, 
and all nations will have become united into one vast political unity. 
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Man, the present time, passing through transitional phase 
socialization society itself. Ward, course, conceded that this 
prediction was, yet, only ideal that capable realization only 
through the directed control and function the intellectual 

Powerful the intellect has been the evolution human 
society, Ward, assigned much more important role the emotional 
factors. Since the world has been far ruled passion and 
not intellect,” not only enthusiasts and fanatics, but, the 
majority cases, insane persons epileptics and monomaniacs 

these persons whose violent feelings have exerted the 
greatest influence upon the time and character society. con- 
cludes that the intellect never sufficient sway the multi- 
tude.” These emotional factors, which Ward calls social 
forces,” derive from primary desires,” desire being the expres- 
sion any the native impulses striving for gratification and thus 
constituting the dynamic moving force human relations. This 
part Ward’s thinking was carried over from his biological train- 
ing and finds its comparable interpretation the wish” 
instinct modern analytical psychology. 

Desires, course, are numerous and complex, but fundamentally 
resolve themselves into three types; the ontogenetic, for self-preser- 
vation the phylogenetic, for race preservation and the socio-genetic 
for racial social improvement. The primary ontogenetic need 
all creatures for nourishment and remains dominant throughout 
the living cycle. society spent its infancy—a period 
thousands years—in the single pursuit subsistence. Failure 
food supply, with consequent threat extinction, induced man 
resort his most appropriate resource, his intelligence. Abstract 
thinking and invention were the result. Intellectual achievement, 
however, failed keep pace with congestion population, and 
when migration proved inadequate, natural resources were tapped 
through the medium labor. Labor soon became differentiated 
and the basis for economic organization was established. 

The gratification the ontogenetic impulse gave rise further 
economic growth. With the organization labor and industry, 
came the appreciation property, first the form tools, 
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weapons, and food stores, and, later, animals, land, and human 
beings. Possession meant power and assurance gratifying the 
need for nourishment. But human instincts are essentially equally 
intensive, and rivalry and conflict inevitably follow. The grand 
rivalry,” states Ward, was for the object not the method.” The 
end justified the means. Throughout the centuries, then, property, 
the law acquisition, derived from the ontogenetic impulse, domi- 
nated all group behavior and constituted the basis for the develop- 
ment moral systems. 

overcome such imbalanced social state, Ward introduced his 
concept government sociocracy.” This was govern- 
ment truly representative society, created society, and func- 
tioning for society. The disadvantages individualism with its 
artificial inequalities, and socialism, with its artificial equalities, 
can overcome sociocracy. recognizing natural inequalities, 
sociocracy aims eradicate artificial inequalities with its consequent 
artificial barriers between social classes. Benefits are conferred 
strict conformity with merit, provided equality opportunity 
permits accurate evalution merit. 

consequence the rise property, number psychological 
and cultural factors developed which contributed the complexities 
civilization. The importance property intensified the desire for 
possession and power, and, thus, gave rise human avarice, greed, 
and aggrandizement. The development laws and regulations 
control such selfishness merely served incite ambition, drive 
hard The acquisitive impulse induced social deception and 
fraud with resultant economic and social dislocation. The poor 
became exceedingly indigent and the rich exceedingly 

The need gratify the ontogenetic instinct gave rise the 
institutions money, commerce, and finance, with their advantages 
and disadvantages. Unlike Aristotle, Ward perceives the value 
money and its contribution industry, invention, and achievement. 
Through the operation industry, leisure time made available 
for the employment intellectual endeavor, exploration, discovery, 
invention, and research. Civilization thus evolved, artificially, but 
consistently. the other hand, like Aristotle, Ward also perceived 
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the disadvantages money and its evil sequelae civilization, 
Avarice, greed, vice, unequal social stratification,—these have arisen 
from man’s great curse. Capitalism creates artificial inequalities, 
whereas socialism brings artificial equality. Society thus 
divided into the industrials and non-industrials, social parasites. 
The latter’s modes acquisition eventuate robbery, theft, war, 
statecraft, priestcraft, and monopoly, chronological and historical 
order.” 

Thus, out the basic, biological need for nourishment, Ward 
develops his economic and political structure civilization, all 
times appraising the beneficial and the destructive sequelae the 
operation this instinct. 

The second the primary group fundamental social forces 
derived from the phylogenetic reproductive instinct. the 
biologic mandate reproduce die obtains the human realm 
well the animal kingdom, only among the former that 
social morality evolves. Through socialization the sexual impulse, 
differention follows. The social preponderance the 
male over the female, despite the latter’s recent successful efforts 
toward social equalization, derives from the function the repro- 
ductive impulse, which operates socially against the female. Thus, 
through the intervention reason and imagination, occasioned 
the inhibition the sexual impulse, chastity, monogamy, and social 
morality supervene. Natural love thus becomes romantic love, and 
this, turn, evolves into the more stable and socially valuable 
conjugal love man and wife. Marriage and the family become 
the basic social institution; monogamy precludes polygamy and 
polyandry, and constitutes the basis social morality. 

The religion cultural stability, Ward views consistently. 
Religion, like law and morality, evolves from the group sentiment 
Together, they are cultural devices developed restrain 
the individual and force him conform established social 
institutions. his early life, views such restraint the only 
important function religion, its advantage being the individual, 
rather than society. The mature Ward, however, changed his atti- 
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tude and finally maintains that religion constitutes “the force 
social gravitation that contains the social world its orbit.” 

The socio-genetic forces, the third set social forces, con- 
cerned with racial and social improvement. They consist, essentially, 
moral, esthetic, and intellectual elements, means which, such 
improvement can take place.** Morality, Ward claims, may 
either racial individual. Racial morality sustained the cus- 
toms found expedient the group. Together with the esthetic 
factors sculpture, painting, landscaping, architecture, music, and 
directed intellectual forces, morality solidifies the group and civiliza- 
tion advances. 

the intellectual process, creative abstract thought, Ward 
looked for the solution the social problem. Thought capable 
restraining and harnessing social energy manner immensely 
superior the blind and wasteful processes nature. the natural 
process, the survival the fittest obtained only the expense 
enormous expenditure energy. The intellectual process the 
reverse. Through prevision, through telesis, the human intellect 
utilizes all the dynamic forces society, human desires, wishes, 
impulses, and needs constructive orderly way. The telic method 
reduces wasted energy and, subjugating natural forces, short- 
circuits them into socially constructive channels. The grand ap- 
proach the realization such possibility through intensive 
education. Nurture surpasses nature. 

This, brief, sums the social thought Lester Ward. 
spite his inconsistencies, his early disregard religion civiliza- 
tion, his inability withdraw from the extreme naturalistic view, 
his passionate praise and defense human intelligence and achieve- 
ment, his, times, evident emotional bias, his social thought re- 
mains outstanding the 19th century, not only among medical men, 
but all social philosophers. Together with his non-medical prede- 
cessors, Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, Ward established 
place America for scientific sociology, which the physician 
the present century making eminent and valuable contributions. 

The physician social philosopher, has indeed distinguished 
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himself throughout the ages. From its original anchorage super- 
natural lore the medical intellect has radiated all 
spired and energized the first medical-social philosopher his- 
tory, Aristotle, the medical intellect has crept and crawled down the 
channels time, seeking and searching for enlightenment the 
social mystery. The heavens, the earth, the world matter and 
energy has explored with firm persistence. The living realm has 
penetrated, and with courageous defiance tradition and history, 
succeeded orienting the origin, age, nature and behavior man 
individual. 

The human individual, creature society, less intrigued 
the medical intellect. has explored the social process effort 
determine the nature human society. has examined the 
anatomy civilization political, economic, moral, and mental insti- 
tutions has appraised order postulate basis for social 
structure that will give man enduring cultural and social 
stability. The social and unsocial instincts man; the influence 
agriculture, property, slavery, invention, commerce and the 
origin and development the State; the relationship law 
the the family the social structure, the political 
and social status woman; the meaning marriage, sexual, 
social and religious morality; the language, letters, educa- 
tion,—all these the medical mind has studied and evaluated with 
vigor equal that its activities the realm medicine itself. 
centric direction, the medical mind slowly and consistently described 
its arc intellectual migration. 

Today, the problem human relations confronts the scientific 
mind with unprecedented challenge. Religion, philosophy, medi- 
cine, and the social sciences are beginning vitalize their doctrines 
with the aid scientific social thought. The human estate has 
become the scientific objective from all fields human endeavor. 
With such collaboration, the day may come when the economic, 
political, moral, and mental elements civilization will have become 
fused and integrated into wholesome stable structure. Perhaps 
the day will appear when scientific morality will infuse the sphere 
human relations, when man will not necessarily mad that 
not mad would another form madness.” And when that 
time arrives, the physician will have made lasting contribution. 
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interesting ponder over the influence exerted the medi- 
cal life men genius. One man’s natural qualities may 
intensified compel those qualities serve him 
sional another, the effects become only adjuncts 
his pursuit interests far removed from medical fields. 

When, 1927, the world was observing the centenary Rich- 
ard Bright’s publication his cases renal disease, with which 
his name inseparably connected, some learned that Bright 
had been great traveller his earlier days and had written exten- 
sively his tours and had illustrated them sketches great 
artistic merit. 

one reads his travels and scrutinizes the sketches, one becomes 
impressed the thought that, one young Bright, was 
extraordinary act self-control which restrained his innate desire 
travel order devote himself the labor acquiring medical 
education, and, yet, have utilized his powers observation and 
description for the advancement his medical knowledge and 
practice. Instead lapsing into state dilettantism, many 
wealthy man before him had done, Bright would not truant 
his vocation, but became devoteé, and, ere many months had 
elapsed, settled solid basis facts relating pathology which 
continue imperishably guide the medical practitioner. 

the bibliographies his collected works but slight reference 
found relating this period that great activities. 
The rarity the travel-books with their artistic illustrations has 
decided present some account Richard Bright, Travel- 
ler and the materials for which have been taken from the 
writings themselves with slight additions from sources gathered 
1927, when published Ophthalmologist’s appreciation Bright’s 
services clinical 
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Richard Bright was born Bristol, England, His 
cultured family was substance and that famous 
old seaport. While only lad, under the influence Dr. William 
Babington, beloved and highly respected physician Hospital, 
London, Richard became interested Geology, and, later, the 
University Edinburgh, included natural philosophy his studies, 


Expedition Iceland 


When twenty years age entered the study Medicine 
that University, but, after few months, went 
interrupted his studies, however, because strong desire 
travel, and applied Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, well-known 
explorer, who had conceived the idea visiting Iceland, take 
him with him the expedition. 

For centuries Iceland had been known contain many extraor- 
dinary natural phenomena, but, although only short distance from 
Britain, was almost unknown Englishmen. The island had be- 
longed Denmark, but during the Napoleonic wars was captured 
the English. The first British travellers, however, who had 
attempted explore the country either observed nothing deemed 
their observations too uninteresting communicated the 
public. desire visit the island, seems, was aroused 
his knowledge the importance the study Mineralogy had 
begun bear the advancement geological science. 

Sir George was delighted receive the requests that Bright and 
his intimate friend Henry Holland, schoolmate and now fellow 
student the University, might allowed accompany him. 
was greatly impressed the pleasing manners the young men, 
and, having high regard for their talents and acquirements, gladly 
accepted their company, assured that they could not only his 
assistants but would become also his friends. 

Accordingly, April, 1810, they sailed from Leith Strom- 
ness, the Orkneys, await the arrival the ship Elbe. They 
went board the Elbe the morning April 25th, but did not 
depart until the 28th. They steered for Reikiavik, but ran into foul 
weather, during which sailor fell from the main-yard, dying 


night from his injuries. Land hove sight May but they could 
not land before May 
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When Sir George set out for Iceland, believed had provided 
against all likely difficulties, yet was obliged spend Reikiavik 
much the time had expected employ travelling. Many 
vexatious delays were caused the slowness the Icelanders, 
their awkward loading the horses, and the badness the 
roads, such paths they took could called Roads. 

Iceland, now well known, volcanic island, consisting 
mountain peaks and plateaus interspersed bogs and light burned 
earth, even the verge the Arctic circle. While mineralogical 
research was the principal object Mackenzie’s voyage, the party 
found the unfertile soil much that interested them botanists 
well geologists. 

They saw much more the island than had any preceding visi- 
tors, and perhaps more its inhabitants than any who came after 
them the succeeding half century. They did not, however, explore 
the eastern and northern coasts the island. Mackenzie and his 
companions were fortunate what they saw and they brought back 
collection dried plants, and great variety other objects 
which Bright accumulated and prepared. 

considerable attention was bestowed everything that had 
appeared interesting the island and its inhabitants, Sir George felt 
obligated submit the public the information had acquired. 
Accordingly, prepared extensive volume entitled Travels 
the Island Iceland during the Summer the year which 
included not only the account their travels, but brief History 
Iceland and its Literature, together with chapter the Gov- 
ernment and another the Religion the Island, written Dr. 
Hallowell, who accompanied them, and who gave also account 
the diseases the Icelanders. Bright made many suggestions and 
contributed for the work much useful information which Sir George 
declared could not otherwise have procured, and made 
account the and the Botany the island. 

Bright was most industrious, making out the materials all that 
had had time collect, much the gratification Sir George. 


Travels the Island Iceland during the Summer the Year MDCCCX 
Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Baronet, Fellow Royal Society Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh, 1811. 
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His chapter not minute catalog, but only cursory survey 
the species animated nature existing the bleak island. 

Bright did not enter into detailed enumeration the different 
species plans had indeed, none the party was 
skilled botany, had recourse the works Mr. Hooker 
who, the desire Sir Joseph Banks, had gone Iceland 1809. 

that time Iceland did not maintain many indigenous terrestrial 
animals; most what the travellers saw visited the island only 
resting place, because they found the sea every requisite for 
their wants and support. The only songster Bright noted was the 
snow-bunting. 

drawing his narrative Sir George endeavored make 
simple possible. walk thirty miles described. the 
way they examined the rocks and stopped pick plants, which 
afforded great amusement the natives who, their dull minds, 
could not understand how such common things could interesting. 
There were actual paths and the road was hard lava-beds 
which tore Bright’s shoes, lacerating his feet. After removing his 
coat attend his shoes, his companions passing on, tried 
overtake them their paths separating, Bright became bewildered 
and was not able find his coat again. 

The ascent peak 4,460 feet high, 
was accomplished Bright. Never before had that peak been 
reached, and, the tops mountains were held superstitious 
fear Icelanders, the villagers discredited the guide’s account 
the exploit. 

About the middle the previous century epidemic small- 
pox almost destroyed the population. anticipation the possi- 
bility encountering that disease, Holland took with him quan- 
tity vaccine virus with which, under Sir George’s direction, 
and Bright vaccinated the natives, the nearest physician was forty 
miles away. 

When the party set out visit some boiling springs and geysers 
the Valley Reikalt, Bright was not well, that missed that 
interesting tour which fully recounted the book. 

Among the wood-cuts and engravings illustrating the travels are 
several contributed Bright; notably the ‘Cave’ Stappen, por- 
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Fig. View Iceland farmhouse and the ground plan. The 
domicile has several rooms connected passages. The dairy 


and outhouses are separated from the dwelling. 
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traying curious basaltic columnar arrangement the cliffs, 
feet high. the action the sea the mass land had become 
perforated and broken into caves, and isolating other columns from 
the main solid groups. Another well-drawn picture the 
‘Church Saurbar,’ off the bleak, cheerless and one 
snow-covered mountain top. These landscapes are indicative 
the marked artistic talent the young medical student and might 
offered promise what might have achieved later had 
devoted himself artist’s career. 

After some detention due the disabling the ship which 
they had expected return, they sailed for home small brig 
August 19. The passage was stormy one and took fourteen 
days before they reached Stromness, the brig narrowly escaping 
shipwreck. After spending two days the Orkneys they again set 
sail for Edinburgh, where they soon arrived after absence 
five months. 

Although the voyage must have caused serious interruption 
Bright’s professional studies, the experiences underwent during 
the expedition doubtless were useful training the young man’s 
powers observation. But immediately went London and 
took his residence Guy’s Hospital, the hospital which few 
short years helped make famous. Under the influence Sir 
Astley Cooper became interested morbid anatomy, and began 
have made those marvellously exact drawings with which his 
works later were illustrated and embellished. 

did not abandon his interest Geology, however, but was 
encouraged continue Babington, for long years noted 
Guy’s man, with whom Bright became increasingly intimate, and 
whose daughter subsequently married. 1811 read paper 
before the Geological Society The Strata the Neighborhood 
his studies geology and natural history. entered wholeheart- 
edly into the life the students’ organizations and societies, both 
literary and medical. But his medical studies began absorb all 
his interests and, because found impossible pay any atten- 
tion other subjects and therefore could reap from advan- 
soon resigned from the Septem- 
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Fig. Vignette. Partial View Vienna from outside the walls. 
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ber, 1813, received the degree M.D.; the subject his 
graduation thesis was Contagious Erysipelas.’ 

There little else record this period. his graduation 
Cambridge, where his brother was Fellow, 
yet found the discipline college incompatible with his other 
pursuits. After two terms, returned London become 
pupil the public dispensary Bateman, the distinguished derma- 
tologist the time. Thus was Bright launched into that career 
which was greatly honour. 

the summer 1814 was again smitten with eagerness 
travel, which impelled him undertake tour Holland, Belgium, 
and into Germany. Berlin saw something the neurological 
practice Horn and the clinics Hufeland. spent some months 
attending hospitals, and found time take excursions into the 
country surrounding the great cities. The Continent had become 
open again Englishmen, and Bright was well received the 
eminent men Science whom bore letters introduction. 


Visit Vienna 

Restlessness once more seized Bright. wished become 
spectator the Congress Vienna,” that most extraordinary 
assemblage diplomats who, representatives the European 
nations after the overthrow the Napoleonic Empire, will 
remembered, met convention the first quarter the century 
secure settlement the affairs Europe and restore the bal- 
ance among the nations, the percussions and repercus- 
sions which can still heard. 

The first meeting the Congress was held September 20, 1814. 
While Berlin Bright had been assured that dissolution was imme- 
diately he, therefore, set out for Vienna without delay. 
Dresden, however, was told that the Congress already had been 
brought accordingly, amidst varying rumors, remained 
for some weeks the neighborhood that interesting city. The 
Congress had not adjourned, however, when reached Vienna but 
was active the sessions continued until June 10, 1815. 

Bright resolved spend the winter the capital. The account 
his sojourn and his subsequent travels into Hungary are 
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found large quarto some six hundred pages published 
1818.* adapted probably from the journals his daily experi- 
ences. His stay Vienna recounted the first two chapters and 
affords graphic picture the old city that day little 
known Englishmen. first obtained lodging busy 
and dirty Inn the commercial part the City much frequented 
Greeks, Armenians and Eastern merchants. 

Through the eminence certain men associated with the Uni- 
versity Vienna, the school medicine had acquired much repute. 
Bright accordingly determined continue his medical observations 
there. became particularly interested the General Hospital, 
somewhere about 1783 and capable receiving 2000 patients, 
Bright’s days was already caring for more than 
logical neurology attracted him; and also the department Ophthal- 
mology, founded Barth the forethought Maria Theresa, 
and this time under the direction Beer. This department 
might considered the first ophthalmic ward and clinic 
modern times. 

Bright had pleasant acquaintance with many interesting men, 
including the botanist Jacquin, the chief the little band scien- 
tific persons residing Vienna; the elder Frank; and, Prochaska, 
whose cabinets injected and microscopic anatomical specimens 
were wonders which appealed his artistic eye. visited the 
museums and libraries also. His comments the art collections 
are extraordinarily deep and appreciative for one his years. The 
critical young Englishman did not entertain exalted idea the 
extent and freedom education the Empire was greatly 
influenced the inclinations the authorities power because all 
public education was the hands the Government. 

addition his description the City gives readable 
although brief outline the history the quaint battlemented 
town. After telling the various institutions and establishments 
the capital, recounts the gayeties social life associated with 


Travels from Vienna through Lower Hungary with Some Remarks 
State Vienna during the Congress the Year 1814. Richard Bright, D.; 
1818. 
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the meetings the Congress which visited the intervals his 
professional occupations. Having the entreé amusements and 
dinner parties, Bright came contact with this distinguished crowd 
the day after his arrival, and has made striking picture the 
events his description the scenes. found royalty com- 
monly evidence that walking about the city one could hardly 
pass without jostling monarch two. 

his British restraint the tone society appeared him too 
frivolous, yet delightfully free from formality the impositions 
etiquette. tells going place called the Redoute com- 
pany with Austrian gentleman. they entered about nine 
the evening, they found themselves the midst 
assembly utterly unceremonious. The men wore their hats and even 
their great coats the ladies, however, were well that 
assemblage they noted the Emperor Austria, the King Den- 
mark, the Emperor Russia, the King Prussia, several Grand 
Dukes and numerous Princes, and well-known titled Englishmen. 

The out-of-doors scenes, found not less singular, less lively, 
less strangely mixed. the Prater, the largest public park, 
that day one the finest Europe, the long line equipages 
procession was most varied; carriages and costumes the whole 
civilized and uncivilized Europe were for the moment seen the 
drive. 

The events which followed rapid succession the French cam- 
paign Napoleon 1809, which finally gave rise the Congress, 
were too fresh the minds all have required any details from 
the narrator; noted, however, that there was much anxiety 
among all classes people the political arrangements likely 
adopted for the peace Europe. his intercourse with the 
acquaintances made, Bright frequently found, masked beneath 
the captivating exterior that political carnival, with all its splen- 
dors, discontent and apprehension. The outcome the Congress 
was indeed disappointing, for, was believed, the decisions had 
been brought about through the chicanery the English 
and, there was generated attitude mind against their nation 
which, the appearance Englishman anywhere the Con- 
tinent frequently excited odious feelings distrust. 
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touching incident occurred during his Bright and his 
friend were tempted call the palace few miles 
from Vienna, requesting see the infant king Rome, Napoleon’s 
child, who was seclusion with his mother, the Empress Maria 
Louise. They were ushered into the room where the little boy was 
sitting the floor amusing was the sweetest child 
Bright had ever beheld, whose appearance was engaging that 
longed take him his 

After such experiences relates, Dr. Bright reluctantly left 
the gay capital pass into Hungary way Pressburg, 
pursue his journey eastward through the flat open country along 
the right bank the Danube. went along made many 
inquiries concerning the Government; the monarch, was told, 
was the hereditary House Austria, whose power, though great 
and independent, was limited the Diet Assembly, composed 
representatives the privileged orders Church and 
interested him find great religious toleration, all divisions having 
equal privileges before the law. The middle classes and peasants 
were compelled bear many political burdens, nevertheless, even 
imprisonment and serfdom, imposed the landlords. the young 
visitor the appearance the peasants was far from prepossessing, 
yet learned that despite their miserable lot they could granted 
lands annual rental; and free villages might created under 
certain not very onerous restrictions. 

was very much interested the modes administering 
criminal justice, but was horrified the cruelties witnessed 
the gaols. approaching the house Hungarian noble the 
traveller seldom failed shocked the sight the miserable 
objects loaded with clanking chains. The place chosen for the con- 
finement prisoners was closely joined formed part the 
dwelling the lord the district. The dungeons which the 
prisoners were confined were unspeakably loathsome. 

Before visiting Hungary, Bright had made some study gaols, 
therefore refrained from boasting over the superior conditions 
had noted more enlightened countries; indeed, had been 
distressed what had observed his native town Bristol, 
account which detailed the but for which account 
apologized the Preface the volume. 
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Fig. 10. Vignette. Interior Hungarian Prison. 


Fig. The Market Batha, Frontispiece Travels through Hungary.” 
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For several days the young Englishman was hospitably enter- 
tained the estate the Count Hunyadi where was afforded 
opportunities observe the management the highly developed 
farms that nobleman. The Graf, Bright styles him, 
was away from home but the director the estate assured him that 
was the part Hungarian hospitality receive honoured 
guest ceremoniously whether the master were home 
Urmeny, Bright proceeded the gold and silver mines the 
district, and describes great length the operations carried 
them. 

The next object his attention was the Capital, the old city 
joined bridge boats the thriving city Pesth, 
the opposite bank the Danube. was thrilled his visits 
the Museum, and the University which was frequented mainly 
Hungarians and Transylvanians; earlier days young men had 
gone usually Germany Italy. The most interesting feature 
his sojourn Buda-Pesth was his visits the medical institu- 
tions. With the exception Professor Kitaibel, the botanist, who 
showed Bright through the hospital, there were medical men 
consequence the City this time. 

The Hospital comprised number wards each containing six 
beds, one ward for medical, one for surgical, and one for gyneco- 
logical cases, separate one for diseases the eye, another for 
lying-in women, and special one for syphilis. Lectures were de- 
livered Latin, and the medical school courses extended over five 
years. The fourth and fifth year students attending the patients 
the several wards were required report their cases Latin; 
each man being compelled make monthly report what had 
seen during the period. One special duty imposed was keep 
thermometrical and barometrical register these studies medical 
meteorology were regularly checked from observations made 
the professor astronomy. 

paid several visits the warm baths the base the cliffs 
the shore the old city, carried very ancient 
some supposed Roman, others Turkish construction.” 
Bright’s realistic description these public baths which were fre- 
quented men and women the lower walks life, promis- 
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Fig. 11. The Town Kremnitz with the Silver Works. 


Bright counted only thirty-three houses, one which was the Mint. 


Fig. 12. View the Fortress Buda and part Pesth taken near the 
Observatory. The ancient town extends along the river 
bank. The Bridge Boats crosses the Danube. 
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cuously, corresponds what shown the pictures baths 
illustrating the medical and historical works the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. From Buda, turned westward Vienna 
way Raab. 

April 1815 Bright again set out another trip from Vienna, 
this time circular tour southward. After visiting the residence 
Prince Esterhazy proceeded the seat another nobleman 
the shores the Lake Balaton. enjoyed the best 
opportunity becoming acquainted with the management the 
land belonging the proprietor, the administration whose prop- 
erty was subject complex system management. The wealth 
the land with its developing crops did not escape the young travel- 
ler’s keen eyes; remarks that much still remained done 
enable the inhabitants derive profit from the products and from 
the mines. After passing along the borders Croatia far 
turned northward again far Buda-Pesth, 
and returned eastward through Styria. did not any time cross 
the Danube and enter Transylvania. 

Bright made the best use his opportunities for observation. 
His Travels contains all that was needed for the 
description the land and the people well for the under- 
standing the regulations for the government the country, and 
might serve authoritative guide-book that period. The 
author sought lay before the reader what information had col- 
lected respecting the state country that was quite beyond the 
usual circuit the average traveller and seldom visited 
Englishmen. 

Hungary had been less involved than most European states the 
rapid events the time which the arms and ambitions in- 
vaders had given rise. She had had eventful days sure, and 
had experienced years splendour well centuries oppres- 
sion; and had endured the devastations war, the like which 
other countries had seen only from afar, yet, that time, was her 
lot remain comparatively quiet while other countries were the 
midst convulsions. Nevertheless, events had wrought many 
changes her condition, yet, gradually, through the patriotism 
her nobles there had been produced extensive improvement her 


Fig. famous ecclesiastical and literary history, and the 
seat University attended over 2,000 students but destroyed 1526. 


Fig. from the elevated district islanded the 
Muhr and Drave Rivers. 
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internal prosperity. Notwithstanding the progress which Bright 
had been made, and, although was then the beginning 
the nineteenth century, was impressed the almost medieval 
status the peasants. not only appearance, but reality, 
remarked. The appearance oppression con- 
stantly imposing the sufferer consciousness humiliation, 
itself evil hard 

His narrative written lively and pleasing manner; but the 
main theme his interest Hungary and the Hungarians. Every- 
where his travels everything observed was noted with unusual 
intelligence for young man; considers roads, castles, towns 
agriculture, flocks, vineyards, dairies and mines. 

his general reading these travels Bright consulted the 
most authoritative native writers and, Appendix, quotes 
statistics relating agriculture, mining, the vineyards and wines 
each county. was his intention “to add sketch the litera- 
ture the country but found the materials too extensive 
compressed within the short limits chapter reluctantly 
relinquished this object.” the coronation 
Joseph 1687, also added, tell the splendour that 
and Essay the Gypsies.” Scattered through the 
work well this separate Essay may found many curious 
facts concerning the origin and customs gypsies. Bright inclined 
the belief that gypsies originally came from India. speaks 
with lively sympathy the advantages their free independent 
roaming life the open air. found Hungarian gypsies were 
singularly like those England, not only appearance but lan- 
guage also. made extensive vocabulary gypsy words 
use various tribes; and, when got back England one the 
first things did was look family hedge-gypsies 


Norwood; his delight, they recognized almost every word 
could recall. 


see with what thoroughness Bright observed everything within 
his view, characteristic distinctly marked his professional years. 
The subjects scattered through the book are brought together and 
arranged into categories—such as, the breeding and raising cattle 
and horses; the school for girls, intended form them into useful 


Fig. 15. View Schemnitz and the Surrounding Country. 


ancient town built 745 and possessing Mining College 
established Maria Theresa. 


Fig. 16. Neutra. 
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housekeepers the students the Georgicon, agricultural school 
established the estate Graf Festitis, His artistic eye was 
delighted noting the difference female costume—Hungarian, 
Styrian, Wallachian, Illyrian and Gypsy. remarked 
the differences respect cleanliness and neatness between the 
Slavic and Hungarian peasant, very much the advantage the 
Hungarian. 

the theatres Buda-Pesth, Bright was especially attracted 
the musical instruments, one which, set strings, struck 
plectrum, resembled the which remembered seeing 
Iceland. Another was the Hungarian bagpipe 
and third, the cymbalom, Glockenspiel, which thought 
Turkish origin. mentions hearing overture Beethoven. 

Bright noted the differences appearance the country the 
extremities his tours; the north, unobstructed farm lands; 
the south, vineyards and rich pastures; the east, level and open 
country, and the hills and marshy swamps along the Danube 
miserable villages inhabited herdsmen. one town, Debretzin, 
the centre trade, monthly fairs were held for the sale articles 
needful for the necessities rather than the luxuries life. 

usually travelled rough peasant’s wagon. The roads 
commonly were bad, particularly when passed beyond vil- 
lage, wheels sunk their naves the mud.” Once the 
small cart, which was without cover protection and hung iron 
bars instead springs leather, broke down. more than 
one village his conversations with the toll-gate keepers and other 
roadside officials were, necessity, Latin. the post town 
Batha the post master could not speak German, but gave Bright 
the choice Latin, Hungarian, Sclavonian and Wallachian. 

All the inns, not only Hungary but those Germany also, 
found deficient comforts; the servants did not always think 
necessary give each stranger fresh change linen. 

follow young Bright are impressed the spirit with 
which accepts the roughness his travels. put with the 
indifferent lodgings, the boggy roads, the squalor and ignorance 
the natives, and, while might grumble bit, never lost his 
dignity, but accepted all part what had expected find 
country shut off from the lines European culture and progress. 
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Fig. 17. The Lang Spiel. 


Fig. 18. Vignette. Hungarian Post-Travelling. 
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After remaining Gratz few days Bright set forward his 
road Vienna and more beautiful wrote, scarcely 
found, except the heart Switzerland and the Tyrol than 
that through which the road passes the very northern boundary 
Styria,” and, having passed the summit the lofty Semmering 
arrived Schotwien, within the confines Austria, entrance 
new scenes which chose resting place from his labours. 

After Hungary returned Brussels just after the Battle 
Waterloo; the immense hospital was crowded with the sufferers 
from that great battle. This supplied Bright matters profes- 
sional interest and delayed his homeward journey. 

The Iceland voyage contains several sketches which evince 
Bright’s power draughtsman, especially for one who was only 
years age. The picture the basaltic rocks the sea coast 
superb and shows the accuracy his observation and his ability 
delineate what had seen. The chapters the Travels 
are headed with homely wayside vignettes striking 
wood-cuts much resembling Bewick’s character. Ten high-class 
full page engravings charming composition, perfection per- 
spective and pictorial value adorn the volume. Altogether 
these sketches show that was creditable artist and that 
possessed much taste art well cultivated all sides travel 
and 

His journies were immense value after life; the experience 
increased his faculty vision, sharpening his powers observation 
and the record itself perfected his gift literary expression. 
The style, although moderns little ornate and stilted, perhaps, 
yet the Travels remarkable achievement for 
young man twenty-five. the Edinburgh Review, 1818, the 
very amiable and intelligent man who had observed with the utmost 
diligence everything remarkable that came within the sphere his 

After returning England, May 17, 1816, read before 
the Geological Society short note some interesting volcanic 
formations Hungary, strikingly similar like phenomena had 


Edinburgh Review, vol. XXXI, Dec. 1818-July, 1819, art. 10, 214. 
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observed Iceland 1811. December, 1816 was admitted 
the Royal College Physicians and shortly afterwards was made 
Assistant Physician the London Fever Hospital. Here was 
seized with severe fever from which nearly died. 

1818 again visited the Continent spending several months 
Germany, passing the Tyrol into Italy, and homeward through 
Switzerland and France. record his experiences during this 
journey has been found. would interesting, however, know 
with whom studied and see the sketches and the notes 
undoubtedly made. 

1820 Bright was practice and soon began give clinical 
courses and lecture. his extraordinary industry made his 
reputation, contributing not little the rise the great school 
Guy’s which hospital was attached from 1824 1843 when 
retired confine himself consultation. 

The illustrations are masterful engravings after sketches made 
Bright have not learned what was his medium. When one recalls 
his later years, one must conclude that his genius clinician was 
piece with his priceless artistic faculty. 

While many his medical illustrations later were his own 
hand, those his great work published 1827° were executed 
under his direction and for which held himself responsible 
the accuracy their portrayal the specimens. The beauty 
these plates has not been surpassed although they were published 113 
years ago; and them was inaugurated epoch artistic excel- 
lence pathological illustrations. 

Any study the works Richard Bright inevitably leads the 
consideration the man himself. Before joined the expedition 
Iceland his character was already formed and his appeal Sir 
George Mackenzie could not resisted. Even then his fine nature 
was evident and his affectionate and uniformly cheerful disposition 
marked him the sort man one would have wished have 
associate lonely voyage. 

The facts his later life have become well known; from them 


Reports Medical Cases, selected with view illustrating the Symptoms 
and Cure Diseases reference Morbid Anatomy, Richard Bright, 
1827. 
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have learned that was widely accomplished and well versed 
more than the science medicine. was linguist marked 
Latin was living tongue and became great service while 
visiting and Hungary. deprecated the timidity and the 
unwillingness Englishmen learn and use foreign languages, 
while noting the readiness with which the natives the various 
countries visited acquired other languages which they were able 
employ when needed. 

conclusion, has been conceded that Bright contributed more 
perhaps than any other form the medical opinion his and 
that during that period throughout the profession England his 
mind was the most original, observing and philosophical. 

one looks back the years Bright’s voyaging the light 
his later achievements, one struck the evidences his 
remarkable industry. While still lad learned devote some 
hours the day serious occupations, and yet could jolly 
and playful. early acquired the habit observing intently 
whatever was brought his attention, power which was 
conscious, as, letter his father, written 1813, wrote that 
was very fond seeing.” Mackenzie was deeply impressed 
these qualities the young man and can judge from the 
details the drawings which Bright contributed the Iceland 
volume how keen was his sight and how exact was his power 
delineate what saw. 

The Travels may considered exhaustive, and 
yet, was compiled, the sketches completed and engraved, and the 
book published, within three years after his return England. 
the meantime, Bright was his medical studies. 
were offered, speak, memorial his youthful interests 
henceforth his life was devoted the service the sick and the 
science Medicine. 
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THE WET NURSE FRANCE THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


DRAKE 
Department Paediatrics, University Toronto 


this paper presented briefly information concerning wet 
nursing France the period 1700 1800. The illustrations are 
from original prints, documents and medals contained the author’s 
collection medical antiques. 

Information the prevalence wet nursing Paris the 
18th century can obtained from the book whose title page 
shown the first illustration 1), Details some 
establishments the City Paris demanded Her Imperial 
Majesty the Queen Hungary, written Monsieur Lenoir, Coun- 
cilor State, Lieutenant-General Police, Paris, 1780.” 

Lenoir writes, may estimate from thousand 
the number infants born annually Paris. One-thirtieth the 
most are nursed the mother’s breast, equal number nursed 
the parental home; two three thousand, who pertain the 
well-to-do class, are placed the suburbs and surrounding territory 
with nurses whose integrity the parents have assured themselves, 
and whose fees are greater account their proximity and their 
convenience.” 

illustration shown the visit well-to-do parisian her 
infant placed out wet nurse’s home the suburbs. This print 
copy the picture the English painter Morland, The visit 
the child nurse,” with the substitution title French. 

Let next consider the wet nurses who cared for the remaining 
80% all Parisian infants, which number were included practi- 
cally all infants born the poor and even the destitute. These were 
placed out with wet nurses varying distances from Paris for 
feeding the nurse’s own home. These wet nurses were recruited 
largely from married women and widows, since account lack 
marital entanglements the unmarried nurses were demand 
among the wealthy where the nursling was remain the parental 
home. illustration seen typical early 18th century nurse, 
The This beauty without artifice sells the market what 
she pleases, and will able sell her milk well when she becomes 
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Fig. Title page book Lenoir giving data prevalence wet nursing. 
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Fig. The visit the child nurse. 


Fig. 18th century village wet nurse. 
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Fig. The village nurse returning the country. 


The two nurses, the one carrying the other. 
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Occasionally direct contact was made between the em- 
ployer and nurse, and seen The village nurse 
returning the with the nursling. Another coloured 
print from the same series shown the next illustration 
tion 5), The two nurses, the one carrying the other.” The two 
hand coloured prints shown illustrations and were primarily 
interest the horse fancier. They are numbers and 
the Cinquieme suite chevaux d’apres Carle Horace Vernet.” 
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Fig. Wet nursing bureau, Paris, 1800. 


However, practically all cases the nurses were recruited the 
country agents, known meneurs and meneuses. The meneuse 
was usually ex-nurse. The meneur was frequently travelling 
merchant, who killed two birds with one stone first taking orders 
for his merchandise, and then recruiting nurses for delivery the 
wet nursing bureau Paris. the hand coloured print shown 
seen the nurses’ bureau, with the salle meneurs 
filled with nurses awaiting prospective clients. the left fore- 
ground the meneur loading his wagon with nurses their 
charges for transport the nurses’ homes. 
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illustration seen unique specimen, the 17th century 
copper token meneur for the Paris Foundlings’ Hospital. This 
thick copper medal, cm. diameter, shows one side St. Vincent 
Paul surrounded the words, Meneur Nurses the 


Fig. unique 17th century token, the credentials meneur for the 
Paris Foundlings’ Hospital. 


Fig. Wet nurses’ wagon. 


and the reverse fleur lys with the words, The 
foundlings Paris.” Probably exhibiting this credential 
meneur could convince the illiterate woman desirous becoming 
wet nurse that she could entrust herself him obtain nursling. 
arrival Paris, the meneur was required law register 


and lodge the prospective wet nurse one the official bureaus, 
Here, according French author, the nurses found neither 
care, propriety nor surveillance. Badly lodged and fed, they were 


exposed all the dangers the city, the great detriment their 
morality and health.” 


The wet nurse, having been successful obtaining nursling, 
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Fig. Poster concerning reorganization wet nursing bureau Lyons, 1792. 


the meneur loaded his charges into his wagon for transport back 
the nurses’ homes. from lithograph, early 19th 
century, showing the conveyance wet nurses returning home with 
their foster infants. 


Wet nursing bureaus were also established the other large 
cities France, and illustration shown placard, 1792, 
giving particulars the reorganization the bureau Lyons, 
Numerous abuses have demonstrated during the last years the 


Le Préfer de ce dtparvrment wren: de rtorge- 
be Barene dm Nownce , come 
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indispensable necessity for reorganizing this city bureau for the 
hiring nurses, come the aid suffering humanity.... 
manufacturing city, where the population increases daily, and 
reaches the highest degree saturation, most mothers cannot 
nourish their own infants; place fulfilling the duties which 
nature has imposed them, they confide the fruit their affections 
the hands strangers. For some time avarice and cupidity 


POLICE, 
fe charger @Enfans aux Burcaux des Recomman- 
carefics, de partir de Paris Cortificats de 


Et qus leur ordoane de remettre a leur arri- 


chew elles lefdsts Certsficats entre les matus de 
diurs 


Du teeize Fes rier mil fept cens quaranre. 


S UR ce qui Nous a efté remonftré par le Procureur du 


Roy, Qu’au préjudice de l'Aricle VIIL. de la Dicla- 

ranon du Roy du vingt-neuf Janvier mil fept cens 
quinze, & de l'Aricle 1X. de celle du premier Mars mil 
fept cens vingt-fept , les Nournces de la campagne qui vien- 
nent & Paris prendre des Nourrigons aux Burcaua des Re- 
commandarefies , & leurs Meneurs & Meneules , continuent 
& we point remettre aua Cores des Paroilles ou Iefuites Nour- 
rices font domicilites , les Cervificats de Renvoi qui leur 


Fig. 10. Police ordinance concerning wet nurses’ return certificates, 
Paris, 1740. 


have made traffic procuring nurses for The capa- 
city required new mother has not been considered nor the state 
health the infant. the other hand, the nurses have had 
worry about their own health and their 

study the numerous laws concerning wet nursing which were 
passed during the 18th century acquaints one with the many abuses 
which crept into the vast traffic. examples, nurses were for- 
bidden have two nurslings the same time, and, account 
the numerous infants smothered over-lying, were required have 
separate bed for the nursling. Meneurs were forbidden trans- 
port new-born infants without nurses feed them, abandon 
infants confided them, and due the many infants who had been 


lost falling out their wagons during transport, were required 


have nurses seated bench the front and rear the covered 
cart. 


illustration shown ordinance police, 1740, requiring 
nurses returning home with nurslings carry with them return 
certificate giving particulars the child, for presentation the 
village priest, who less—the care the infant 
while his parish. These law proclamations, usually one two 
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comm fe le Generale ot 
per Edw de Res de mois de Juillet 729, am 


& per celui du 24 Juillet 1769, op 
attcitoas que & 


lequel Cernficat a coregified cn nowe calagmement 
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Fig. 11. Return certificate for nurses, 1772. 


pages quarto, were published Paris and provincial centres for 
distribution those concerned. our collection French law 
proclamations child welfare interest are included thirteen 18th 
century examples concerning wet nursing, two which bear the 
autograph signature Danton, the revolutionary minister jus- 
tice. illustration shown return certificate, issued 1772, 
stating that Madame Doucet, who has been lactating for 
months, has been confided for wet nursing the 2-day old son 
shoemaker. the reverse this document manuscript cer- 
tificate the infant’s death the age months. Although, 
stated the ordinance concerning return certificates, had been 
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EAN-CHARLES-PIEBRE LENOIR, 
Chevaleer , Conteilier , 
Géndeal de Police de Ville, & 


Wiumet de Paris, 


Fig. appointing inspector wet nurses’ return certificates, 
Paris, 1782. 


dok & la Femme de 


Fig. 13. Receipt for wet nursing fees, 1796. 
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and published high and intelligent voice with the sound 
trumpets and public cry,” this law was frequently not observed, 
and illustration shown document dated 1782 which 
Lenoir commissioned Gaillard attend the gates Paris 
each day make sure that nurses returning their homes with 
their charges had the official return certificate their 
The inspection nurses’ return certificates was only part time 
position with Monsieur Gaillard. According another document 
our collection, was also commissioned act collector 
fees due the wet nurses. 

The nurse’s fee for wet nursing and caring for the infant her 
own home varied from livres ($1.00 $3.00) per month 
the 18th century. This was collected the wet nursing agency 
and transmitted the nurse through the meneur, who obtained 
10% commission. illustration seen printed receipt for 
wet nursing fees 1796, which the payment one month’s fees 
recorded, livres the nurse, together with the meneur’s com- 
mission livre. 

Each year 500 600 Parisians were imprisoned for failure 
pay these fees. these, some were liberated through the good 
agencies various charitable associations, and few were set free 
days public rejoicing. 

illustration shown propaganda print, 1784, counseling 
the state subsidize maternal nursing place confining parents 
prison for failure pay their wet nurses. The legend reads, 
Maternal nursing encouraged. sensible philosophy indicates 
charity the objects which she ought bestow her the 
background shown building labelled, Prison for failure pay 
wet nursing fees.” 

While the wet nurse the ordinary citizen was selected with 
little care and was poorly paid, this was not the case the nurse 
retained for the royal infants, such those the infant Dukes 
Berry and Brittany pictured illustration prospective 
nurse royalty was required between and years 
age, and have been lactating for only two three months, with 
previous mercenary wet nursing experience. She had well 
nourished, but not too fat, brunette with good teeth, and with 
unwholesome odour arising from her mouth other parts her 


Fig. Maternal nursing encouraged, 1784. 


Fig. 15. Wet nurses the infant Dukes Berry and Brittany. 
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Fig. 16. Certificate given Madame Renoult, wet nurse the Duke 
Brittany, brother Louis XV, 1705. 


Sel 


Book plate Glandeves-Mercier, incorporating Arms granted 
Madame Mercier, the wet nurse Louis XV. 
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Fig. 19. Draft proposal ennoble Madame Mercier, 1716. 
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body. was necessary that her family history free from epilepsy, 
scrofula, and contagious, incurable hereditary diseases. fter 
selection the royal physicians, the wet nurse selected was lodged 
court, together with three four alternates, for couple 
months before the expected date the royal confinement. The wet 
nurse had other duty than give the breast the royal nursling 
when was brought her. Even the changing the infant was 
performed other attendants stated intervals. required little 
provocation replace the wet nurse. The Duke Brittany, brother 
Louis XV, was fed less than nine wet nurses during the 
eight months his survival. shown the certifi- 
cate given the Duchess Motte, governess the royal 
infants, the fourth these nurses, Madame Renoult, stating that 
she was among the nurses chosen for the Duke Brittany, and that 
she had the honour give the infant the breast for two and half 
months. 

The royal wet nurse was well paid, well pensioned, and highly 
honoured. Madame Mercier, the nurse Louis might taken 
example one who did exceedingly well for herself. Madame 
Mercier was the wife village horse-dealer. She had been one 
the nine nurses the previously mentioned Duke Brittany. 
After this she successfully nursed Louis XV. She eventually be- 
came the first femme chambre the Queen, and her husband 
obtained the position controller-general the Queen’s House- 
hold. Her five sons were given very high and lucrative state posi- 
tions, and her three daughters were married noblemen. 1716, 
Madame Mercier was ennobled with the Grant Arms shown 
illustration 17, reproduction the book plate one her 
grand-daughters, Glandeves-Mercier. the right are shown the 
Mercier Arms, the Royal Crown between the Lilies France and 
two dolphins, acknowledgment the nursing two infants, 
successively Dauphins France. This supported hound, the 
sign fidelity. The crest pelican its piety, the young peck- 
ing its breast for nourishment. copper coin struck Madame 
Mercier bearing these arms shown illustration 18. have 
been fortunate obtaining the original draft the proposal for 
granting nobility Madame Mercier. this explained the 
choice the heraldic devices. This (which shown illustration 
19) propose publish extenso. 
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THE ITCH 


LEGEND CONCERNING NAPOLEON’S AFFLICTION WITH 
ScABIEs 


REUBEN FRIEDMAN 
Philadelphia 


The figure Napoleon standing erect, attitude deep 
thought, the fingers his right hand inserted within his waistcoat 
and his left arm held behind his back, vivid and popular. 
familiar one the stage and the motion picture screen well 
prints, pictures, statues and monuments. The pose almost 
invariably adopted his impersonators and universally recog- 
nized characteristically Napoleonic. Some explain merely 
mannerism. Others attribute the gastric distress from which 
Napoleon said have suffered. Still others have ascribed the pose 
his and some his being afflicted with the itch, 
scabies, thus permitting him, either instance, scratch his itching 
chest. 

Regardless what may the true explanation for the afore- 
mentioned pose, is, however, still moot question whether Napo- 
leon really had been afflicted with the itch. Thus, for example, while 
conceding that has become classic admit that Napoleon suf- 
fered from scabies during part his life,” emphatically 
denies the authenticity the legend. Sokoloff,? the other hand, 
categorically affirms that Napoleon suffered from disease the 
skin, caused animal parasite, Sarcoptes scabiei itch-mite.” 
Although more less ambiguous allusions the emperor’s itch are 
found scattered through dermatological well historical litera- 
ture, the fact that the great majority Napoleon’s biographers 


*This paper abstract that read before the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
the American Association the History Medicine, Atlantic City, J., May 
1940. will published full, monograph, the Froben Press, New York. 

Dr. Desclaux: propos gale” Napoléon. Revue génerale clinique 
thérapeutique. Journal des Praticens. Page 868 (April 9), 1932. 

Sokoloff, Boris: Napoleon. Doctor’s Biography. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
page 71, 1937. 
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make mention whatever his affliction with scabies” 
significant the obscurity which surrounds this subject. 

The historian, relates that “It was the siege 
Toulon, 1793, that Napoleon who was then only colonel the 
artillery, contracted scabies under circumstances which have not, 
perhaps, been accurately reported. cannoneer had just been killed 
his station. Colonel Bonaparte, seeing the battery thus out 
commission, took ramrod his hand and loaded the gun himself 
several times. 

few days later the emperor’s entire body presented erup- 
tion having all the characteristics scabies. 

it, however, really scabies with which the sovereign was 
questions Cabanés. This,” himself answers, 
open doubt. 

was not cured until several years later. Moreover, took 
many sulphur baths, and for long time submitted the application 
vesicants which his physician had, not without great difficulty, 
finally induced him accept. Corvisart had eagerly insisted upon 
the use cautery, but the emperor, who was anxious keep him- 
self unscarred, would not permit him use this remedy. 

Popular belief, however, accepted the legend scabies true. 
Indeed, some one even composed quatrain the subject, which 
passed from mouth mouth: 


One day Napoleon took the hand, 
favor without equal, 
Saying Tomorrow you will have something from me.’ 
And the next day had scabies.” 


have observed thus far that Desclaux denies, Sokoloff affirms, 
and Cabanés doubts that Napoleon had scabies. interesting 
note now what other authors have say the subject. Among 
recent writers find that Merezhkovsky, Bainville, and Watson, 
not only refer Napoleon’s scabies unequivocally fact, but even 
explicitly attribute much the ill health, the emaciation, and 
the cadaverous facies, that were his for long time after Toulon. 
Other biographers, however, such Hilaire Belloc, Hazlitt, 


*Dr. Cabanés. Napoléon gale. Journal des maladies cutanées 
syphilitiques. 1892. 
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L’Ardeche, Arnault and Panckoucke, and Sir Walter Scott, while 
admitting that Napoleon contracted cutaneous disease Toulon, 
from which suffered for long time afterward, not, however, 
commit themselves the exact nature that disease. They 
either carefully refrain from naming it, they designate such 
complaint,” malignant distemper,” blotches,” cutaneous com- 
violent cutaneous affection,” disease the skin,” etc. 
Still others, however, avoid the issue entirely making mention 
whatever either scabies any other dermatosis, and ascribe 
his post-Toulonic ill health altogether other causes, such 
tuberculosis and malaria. 

Showing how confusion can made worse confounded, far 
Napoleon’s itching skin disease and the matter its relationship 
his general health are concerned, the following fanciful quotation 
from possesses extraordinary interest: 

All his life Napoleon was hampered and tantalized itching 
his blood. boyhood took the form hives, which 
irritated him and made him nervous, frantic and ungovernable. 
maturity came out skin eruption which his enemies called the 
When did not show itself the surface acted like 
strange fire within. The physicians call pruritus, and seemed 
fill his mind with abnormal pruriency, exciting him passions 
insatiate, unknown the normal man. 

within’ humiliated and exasperated him the 
keenest crises his career. the heat and struggle great battle 
his blood was warmed such maddening degree that, instead 
being able stay where could superintend the conflict, was 
found, under cover, stripped the skin, lying straw the 
bare ground, surrounded his aides, who were scratching his 
quivering flesh till the blood flowed, while was shouting them: 
have been pathetic see the ghastly inroads the pruritus had made 
upon his ambition. That internal cancer seemed devouring his 
very soul.” 


Wayne: The Story-Life Napoleon, New York, The Century Com- 
pages xxi, xxii, and xxv, 1904. 
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That scabies can contracted indirectly, through the medium 
“towels, bed sheets, napkins, and other objects commonly used 
many people,” fact well known for generations. That Napo- 
leon might have contracted scabies Toulon from the mite-con- 
taminated rammer cannon possibility which, although 
extremely far-fetched, must, however, admitted. Academically 
speaking, not utterly impossible, under the circumstances de- 
scribed, for him have acquired that disease. 


Granting the assumption that Napoleon did have scabies, the ques- 
tion may, perhaps, asked Why was that was permitted 
suffer from this readily curable disease for about ten long years, 
from Toulon (1793) the early days the Consulate (1799- 
1804), when Corvisart reputedly cured him it? The answer 
that scabies those days was regarded not cutaneous malady, 
caused external parasite, but constitutional disease, due 
disturbance the body humors. 

explains that Napoleon suffered for quite some time 
from scabies because his physicians insisted regarding 
humoral disease and treating such.” furthermore, 
states that Scabies during that era was regarded disease 
formidable seriousness. was believed that cure was fatal, 
because its metastatic tendencies, e., driven from the skin, the 
disease would migrate the internal organs.” Moreover, one the 
popular beliefs the times was that the eruption scabies was 
beneficent that through were able driven off those noxious 
elements (materies morbi) the body humors which were responsi- 
ble for various internal diseases. Indeed, was not unusual for 
people purposefully contract scabies order that they thereby 
might cured existing and more dangerous illness. 
matter fact, adds Cabanés, During the Egyptian campaign Na- 
poleon, having suffered several gastric attacks (he was already ex- 
periencing the first symptoms cancer, from which finally died), 
was covered with clothes worn scabietic order bring back 


Bellini, Angelo: Igiene della pelle. Milan. Page 132. 1900. 
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the eruption.” With what success, far the eruption con- 
cerned, Cabanés does not say. 

However, refutation the assertion that Napoleon once had 
scabies, Desclaux argues that Scabies contagious disease, yet 
find evidence allowing conclude that Josephine had ever 
been afflicted with it. After all, four months complete intimacy 
with Josephine had elapsed between the time Bonaparte’s first 
visit her home the Rue Chantereine and the day when his rela- 
tionship with her was the ninth March, 1796. 

“Ts possible, under these circumstances, that the wife the 
future emperor had been able escape the contagion? Furthermore, 
neither nor Hortense Beauharnais, nor any other mem- 
bers the imperial family, was contaminated with scabies. 
seems impossible, therefore, that infection easy contract 
should not have been propagated Napoleon’s immediate family.” 
Desclaux suggests that the pruritic skin conditions Napoleon was 
really the prurigo Hebra. 

The diagnosis offered Desclaux, seems me, unsatisfac- 
tory and unacceptable. prefer another and would like propose 
that dermatitis herpetiformis, Duhring’s Disease. This diagno- 
sis, think, more keeping with the clinical picture which the 
history, the course, and the symptomatology Napoleon’s pruritic 
dermatosis strongly suggest. 

Another diagnostic entity within the framework which might 
fit the clinical picture incident which occurred St. Helena 
and which was witnessed and described Napoleon’s personal phy- 
sician, Dr. Antommarchi, that known neurotic 

any rate, the story Napoleon’s scabies,” seems me, 
rests upon insufficient and mainly circumstantial enough, 
perhaps, incriminate, but certainly not enough convict. 

own conclusions this subject may summarized 
follows 


(1) believe that at, and for number years following Tou- 
lon, Napoleon suffered from re-activated latent malaria and 
active pulmonary tuberculosis. 


(2) believe that from his malaria and tuberculosis—both 
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which diseases evidently had remained unrecognized and untreated— 
Napoleon, toward the close his Consulship, made spontaneous 
recovery. The beginning this recovery corresponds approximately 
with the beginning the period physical rest and relaxation 
which enjoyed following the cessation his strenuous military 
activities about that time. (The Treaty Amiens, which gave 
France its first real peace ten years, was signed March 27, 1802.) 
also happens correspond, more less coincidence, with the 
appointment Corvisart his personal physician. 


(3) believe that Napoleon first acquired the itching skin disease 
which was his throughout his adult life, Toulon. Although 
not entirely beyond the realm possibility, course, that he, 
some time his life, may have contracted scabies, the generally 
accepted and uniform story, however, how contracted that dis- 
ease Toulon, itself highly improbable practically nullify 
its acceptability. Moreover, when the history the subsequent 
course his pruritic skin condition carefully considered, 
found utterly inconsistent with what know scabies, and 
the personal life Napoleon. Being altogether unreasonable, 
untenable, and incredible, the traditional and still currently accepted 
belief that was scabies which contracted Toulon, and from 
which suffered for many years thereafter, must, therefore, 
rejected. 


(4) believe, furthermore, that the evidence which based 
the legend that Napoleon had scabies, has been incorrectly interpreted. 


(5) believe that was the entity then unknown and later, 
1884, described Duhring and termed him dermatitis herpeti- 
formis, which Napoleon first developed Toulon, and from which 
actively suffered for the succeeding nine ten years, until 
the time engaged Corvisart his physician. Thereafter, how- 
ever, under the (psycho-therapeutic) management Corvisart, 
whom Napoleon had complete confidence, its symptoms rapidly 
abated, but was never really permanently free pruritic crises. 
These would recur various intervals, even affecting him while 
St. Helena, and cause him seek relief excoriating his skin 
the site the pruritus. Incidentally, believe Napoleon’s charac- 
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teristic pose was merely mannerism; cultivated, perhaps, since his 
boyhood. not believe was inspired his dermatitis herpeti- 
formis any other disease. 


(6) believe that the clinical entity which began Toulon 
dermatitis herpetiformis, and which, then and thereafter, was mis- 
taken for scabies, had, the latter part his life, and particularly 
St. Helena, become subdued altered that presented 
clinical picture strongly suggestive the entity know 
neurotic excoriations.” 


(7) believe, finally, that careful consideration the various 
factors involved this complex case leads the necessary and 
inevitable conclusion that Napoleon did not have scabies, and that 
the legend concerning his affliction with that disease purely 
mythical. 


PAUL EHRLICH AND HIS RELATION MODERN 
CHEMOTHERAPY 


MAURICE JACOBS 
Associate Attending Physician, Jewish Hospital; Associate Medicine, Temple 
University, School Medicine; Associate Cardiologist, 
Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 


The more look into the problems life, the harder seems 
the perception the coherence natural phenomena producing 
it. And the investigator who takes the lead such field fraught 
with difficulties danger losing his touch with life 
was Paul Ehrlich, the genius, who bridged this seeming impossi- 
was Ehrlich eulogized the Festschrift (Jena, 1914), 
published the occasion his sixtieth birthday. Over quarter 
has elapsed since these words were written, and who can 
say now that they were not well 

Paul Ehrlich was born March 14, 1854, the small town 
Strehlen, Silesia, twenty miles from Breslau, Jewish parentage. 
His father and grandfather were outstanding men, who, though lack- 
ing formal education contributed the culture the community. 
His mother was Weigert’s sister, exceptionally capable and 
industrious woman. 

Ehrlich’s early life presents nothing unusual. attended the 
local elementary school and was sent the gymnasium Breslau. 
Following his graduation matriculated the University Bres- 
lau where, during his first term, applied himself learning the 
fundamentals Natural History. His second semester was spent 
Strassburg where came know Waldeyer, who advised him 
study Medicine. 

The spirit scientific research manifested itself early his 
career. One day the work Heubel came into his hand. This man 


Because conditions Germany are such that the holocaust war may forever 
bury the work this great scientist and new generations arise who may not know 
his epoch-making contributions many fields medical science, was 
deemed appropriate publish this summary the life Paul Ehrlich the 
occasion the twenty-fifth anniversary his death. 
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held that lead poisoning the metal was found the free state 
all the tissues the body varying proportions. The young student 
saw here the beginning theory selective relationship. cor- 
roborated Heubel’s results using photographic methods, although 
order ascertain the quantitative distribution the lead this 
method was inadequate. occurred Ehrlich that the task would 
simpler were possible stain the substance; stained 
with fuchsin. The experiment was success and the student turned 
his entire attention this remarkable occurrence. Then followed 
years eager study this direction. 

Upon his graduation from Strassburg 1877, where had 
been stimulated his research such men Cohnheim, Weigert, 
and Haidenhain, was honored Professor von Frerichs being 
appointed chief assistant his clinic Berlin. this, his first 
period scientific work, Ehrlich pursued his studies dye analysis. 
carried out researches and tissue staining. 
means basic aniline staining discovered the mast cells perfected 
methods fixing blood-smears heat and divided the white blood 
corpuscles into neutrophilic, basophilic and oxyphilic, according 
their staining properties. These studies were based his theory 
that there existed relationship between constitution, distribution 
and action the various tissues the body and were further out- 
growth ideas regarding the specific behaviour certain substances 
dye-stuffs. Out these studies, furthermore, came the diazo- 
reaction, the staining the tubercle bacillus recently discovered 
Koch, and the beginning intra-vital staining nerve tissue 
methylene blue. 

1885 appeared his monograph, The Oxygen Requirements 
the Organism,” which demonstrated minute cell structure and 
function, and which laid the foundation for his future great work, 
the Theory. successive promotions Ehrlich had been 
elevated the position Docent-professor Berlin University. 
1888, unfortunate circumstance forced him halt his studies. 
While experimenting with the staining properties the tubercle 
bacillus, had apparently become infected. examining his 
sputum following coughing spell, was amazed find that 
contained acid-fast organisms. sought the southern climes forth- 
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with. company with his wife spent one and one-half years 
Egypt and the Mediterranean countries which effected complete 
cure. 

Ehrlich’s second period was along new channels. Stimulated 
Robert Koch’s discovery specific etiology infectious diseases 
and his endeavors arrive rational and specific therapy, 
turned his attention the subject immunity and the production 
antitoxins. The fundamental researches Roux and Yersin, 
von Behring and Kitasato, and Kossel and Wassermann diph- 
theria toxin and antitoxin led Ehrlich develop new methods 
antitoxin production. While Director the Royal Institute 
Infectious Diseases was able produce antitoxins higher con- 
centration and proper standardization. Later new research labora- 
tory was built for him Steglitz, near Berlin, through Althoff, 
Director Ministry. Here, the Institute Serology, Ehrlich’s 
fundamental studies the constitution toxin and antitoxin led 
further evolution his idea side-chains, and the specific union 
toxin and antitoxin with different elements the cell. 

Outgrowing the confines the Steglitz Institute, and again 
through the aid Althoff, assumed the directorship the 
Research Laboratories the Royal Institute for Experimental 
Therapy Frankfort-am-Main 1899. Thus enter upon Ehr- 
lich’s third period research. Further studies hemolysins and 
the complex constitution which characterizes the cytolyzing anti- 
bodies led his amboceptor theory. Time does not permit further 
elaboration the whole scheme which rests the fundamental 
principle specific binding and which established the relation- 
ship amboceptor-receptor complexes and the production anti- 
gens. The whole work appeared correlated form 1904 his 
Collective Works Immunology.” 

1906 new laboratory was built through the efforts Frau 
Franziska Speyer named Georg Speyer-haus, and here Ehrlich 
entered upon his fourth and last period research. Ideas which had 
remained dormant his mind for years, regarding the possibility 
treating diseases specific substances which would attack the 
invading organism without affecting the host now engaged his atten- 
tion. Armed with his knowledge immunity, the action dye- 
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stuffs, and guided his principles distribution, Ehrlich was able 
arrive complete sterilization animals infected with try- 
panosomiasis means his trypan red, poly-azo dyestuff. 

ascribed this action the reducible nitrogen the azo group 
which had been activated the auxochrome group and 
consequently turned his attention the nitrated compounds 
phosphorus, arsenic and strontium. During these experiments was 
fortunately able definitely determine the chemical composition 
atoxyl, discovered Bechamp 1863. This opened whole 
vista possibilities, viz, the introduction arsenic active form 
into the human body. was able produce organic compounds 
which contained the radicle, which were bound the and 
NH: groups, and which called the Salvarsan Group. 

The announcement Schaudinn and Hoffmann 1905 the 
discovery the spirochaete spurred Ehrlich on. Realizing 
the close relationship between the trypanosome and trepanema 
theorized that what would kill the former must certainly affect the 
latter. Experimental chemotherapy thus came into its own. Experi- 
ment followed experiment until produced his famous 606, and 
thence further his neosalvarsan the 914th 
results with arsenicals fully justify Huxley’s prediction made 
1888, that would possible introduce into the economy 
molecular mechanism which, like cunningly contrived torpedo, 
shall find its way some particular group living cells and cause 
explosion among them, leaving the rest 

the time his death from hypertensive heart disease 
Bad Hamburg August 20, 1915, Ehrlich had established himself, 
use the words Dr. Christian Herter, the most original and 
picturesque living investigators medical science.” 

The work auspiciously begun Ehrlich and his associates, 
Bertheim, Morgenroth, Hata, Rohl, Browning, mention but few, 
has continued. the realm specific therapy against trypano- 
somiasis and the spirilloses, research went apace. Thus Jacobs 
and Heidelberger 1919 synthesized tryparsamide which Lorenz 
and Loevenhart introduced effectively treatment for neuro- 
syphilis. Because many factors, which need not detailed here, 
the search for spirochetocides continued and resulted the intro- 
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duction the heavy metal bismuth, and synthesized compound 
this metal and arsenic bismarsen. 

However, the most epoch-making discovery was that Domagk 
1935 the effect drug called prontosil the treatment 
streptococcic infections. But let back pick the thread 
the story chronologically. Although the original drug this series 
was prontosil, formed the addition the sulfonamide group 
the molecule the azo dye chrysoidine, was soon discovered that 
its therapeutic effect lay reduction product para-amino-benzene 
sulfonamide. This latter drug had been synthesized Gelmo 
1908. The following year compounds were made chemists the 
large German dye trust, Farbenindustrie, combining para- 
amino-benzene sulfonamide with azo dyes. Their purpose was 
develop dyes for textile purposes which had greater fastness and 
would withstand washing and milling. interesting note that 
was about this time that Ehrlich had already shown the chemo- 
therapeutic effect the azo dye, trypan red trypanosomes. In- 
terest also attaches the relationship between Ehrlich’s theory 
the binding certain dyes various molecules, and the practical 
problem which depends upon the avidity the dye 
for the particular organic matter. Five years later, 1913, Eisenberg 
showed that the dye chrysoidine was bactericidal vitro. 

Further experimental work led the synthesis the azo dye with 
pyridine 1914, the waning days Ehrlich’s life, two Rus- 
sian chemists, Tchichibabin and Zeide. This drug, pyridium, was 
exploited another Russian, Iwan Ostromislensky, urinary 
antiseptic and cure for many other types bacterial infections, 
chiefly the coccus group. his book, The Scientific Basis 
Chemotherapy,” published this country 1926, details experi- 
mental and clinical evidence for its use variety infectious 
diseases. Whilst the product has not attained the place its protago- 
nist had envisioned for it, interest because the philosophi- 
cal implications and almost prophetic pronouncement made the 
Colloidal Symposium held Madison, Wis., June, 1923. 

that time, after discussing the shortcomings Ehrlich’s Side- 
Chain Theory, and offering its place his own Dualistic Conception 
the action these colloidal compounds, Dr. Gibbons, 
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speaking for Ostromislensky, said, have doubt that the 
near future salvarsan preparations will superseded preparations 
arsenious acids and that instead quinine, optochine, etc., 
shall all probability using the simplest preparations pyridine, 
etc.” This has been realized the drug mapharsen which, according 
Tatum, the arsenoxide which arsphenamine oxidized 
the body. 

was about this time that the chemotherapy pneumonia and 
pneumococcic infections was engaging the attention many work- 
ers. Quinine and many related compounds were being used. But 
quinine like the arsenicals, was bactericidal for the pneumococcus 
only the test tube. New compounds were introduced notably ethyl 
hydrocupreine call optochin. can well remember when was cut- 
ting medical teeth the enthusiasm that this drug evoked. There 
is, however, added significance this drug the light historical 
perspective today. Heidelberger and Jacobs working the Rocke- 
feller Institute developed 1919 number azo dyes based 
this drug, one which was para-amino-benzene sulfonamide hydro- 
cupreine. This drug was highly bactericidal vitro, but apparently 
nothing came it. will brought out later the sulfanila- 
mide part the compound which the bactericidal agent, and their 
product was bound too well together, did not split the body 
did prontosil, and thus they were robbed the discovery which 
shook the world some fifteen years 

Drs. Fritz Mietzsch and Joseph Klarer, chemists the 
Farbenindustrie, goes the credit for the drug prontosil, the synthesis 
which they announced Christmas Day, 1932. Apparently, how- 
ever, they had already given the drug out for experimental purposes 
Gerhard Domagk, for his report dated Christmas week, 1932. 
The world large was not know it, however, till February 
15, 1935, when his paper appeared the Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift, the epoch-making communication, Ein Beitrag 
zur Chemotherapie der bakteriellen Infektionen.” 

However, without detracting from Domagk’s contribution, 
noteworthy that this, the second greatest therapeutic discovery 
modern medicine, salvarsan being the first, was foreshadowed 
Dr. Foerster meeting the Dusseldorf Dermatologic Society, 
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May 17, 1933, when reported upon: Sepsis Anschluss einer 
ausgedehnten Periporitis. Heilung durch Streptozon.” 

handelt sich einen Knaben Alter von 
Vor Monaten Auftreten einer Periporitis, die sich immer mehr 
ausdehnte. Anschluss traten septische Erscheinungen auf, 
Blutkultur: Staphylokokken Der allegemeine Zustand ver- 
schlechterte sich immer mehr. Alle therapeutischen Versuche blieben 
fruchtlos. Das Kind stand kurz ante exitum. Ein Versuch mit 
Streptozon mal taglich, Tablette per os) 
Umschwung herbei. Nach tagiger Anwendung sank die Tempera- 
tur allmahlich zur Norm. Gewicht nahm langsam zu. Hamoglobin 
stieg von auf 42%. Allgemein befinden gut. Das Praparat wurde 
Wochen mit kurzer Unterbrechung verabfolgt.” 

discussing this case report Dr. Schreuss, chairman the 
meeting, stated, Das Praparat Streptozon wurde mir von der 
Farbenindustrie zufallig dem Augenblick als das 
Kind bereits beinahe Sterben lag. Die sofort eintretende Wirkung 
ist auffalliger, als sich hier eine Staphylokokkensepsis 
handelte, wahrend das Streptozon lediglich gegen Streptokokken als 
brauchbar empfohlen wurde.” 

Domagk’s experimental work had been proceeding pari pasu with 
some clinical investigations Gurtz, Puschel, Gmelin, Klee and 
Romer, Schreuss, and Anselm Germany. 

France the work was once taken Levaditi the 
Pasteur Institute and although scarcely month had elapsed from 
the time the original paper, and Vaisman reported confirma- 
tion Domagk’s experimental work meeting the Académie 
des Sciences, May 1935. Apparently, however, these investigators 
had had the drug synthesized for them Girard who introduced 
Rubiazol. 

The credit for determining the mode action Prontosil, its 
soluble salt Prontosil Rubiazol goes other French investi- 
gators. Mme. Tréfouéls, Nitti and Bovet suggested later 
1935, result further experimentation, that the azo-dyes un- 
derwent modification the tissues, that the azo linkage was broken 
and the para-amino-benzene sulfonamide set free. Professor Four- 
neau immediately set about synthesize para-amino-benzene sul- 
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fonamide hydrochloride and try experimental streptococcic 
infections rabbits and mice. 

was not until early 1935 that Prontosil was made available 
English investigators. Clinical trials were started Queen Char- 
Hospital, London, from which institution Colebrook and 
Kenny reported their first results. These original reports, together 
with the experimental work Battle, Gray and Stephenson soon 
gave the English-speaking world the fruits the investigations. 

Perrin Long was visiting England and saw first hand the 
earliest results Colebrook’s work. Returning America, be- 
gan his brilliant researches with Eleanor Bliss, which were among 
the first appear this country. However, few isolated reports 
had appeared from New York. The very first use these drugs 
America seems have been Dr. Ashley Weech the Babies 
Hospital, New York, case meningitis July, 1935. 

Early 1936 others had obtained small quantities the drug 
and had reported its use the treatment various bacterial infec- 
tions. But the spark for extending the research this country 
apparently began three places almost simultaneously. These were 
Long and Bliss, already referred to, the Mellon group (Drs. Mellon, 
Cooper and Gross) and Bauer the National Institute Health. 

From this small beginning the experimental and clinical work 
gathered momentum week week reports began pour from 
every corner the country. Almost over night countless new 
products appeared, only discarded. 

One new compound soon stood out especially the treatment 
pneumococcic infections. This was the drug sulfapyridine, first in- 
troduced England and 693. see, therefore, how the 
pyridine radical originally used two decades ago again assumed 
chemotherapeutic significance. While the subject pneumonia 
mention should made two the latest additions the 
group which seem have great promise, viz, sulfathiazol and 
sulfamethylthiazol. 

Time does not permit even begin mention the enormous 
number workers the experimental laboratories and hospitals, 
who have short time revolutionized our treatment such 
diverse group diseases. 
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The dread pneumonia, once heir the unenvious title Captain 
the Men Death has had its mortality rate cut one-fifth 
less what was formerly. Streptococcal septicemia, gonococcus 
infections, meningitis, puerperal fever, mention but few the 


common diseases, now fall before the magic bullets which were 
Ehrlich’s dream. 


Nore: Since this paper was presented, sufamethylthiazol has been withdrawn 
the manufacturers. 
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DID DENTISTRY EVOLVE FROM THE BARBERS, 
BLACKSMITHS FROM MEDICINE? 


BERNHARD WOLF WEINBERGER 


Serious consideration has been given selecting the title for this 
paper, was deliberately chosen with the hope that once and for 
all might succeed clearing dentistry’s origin. 

the State New York, according recent decision its 
Appellate Court, 


‘dentists are not This decision was 
based upon the so-called history, that dentistry evolved from the 
barbers and and that the past was but trade. 
However, process integration and differentiation has taken 
place, and the separate and distinct profession has come into 

Another theory often expressed that modern dentistry had its 
origin the United States just little more than generation ago. 
The reason given for the legal decision, fear, does not differ from 
the belief the majority people and, might add, that the pro- 
fession well. insidious this condescending outlook upon 
dentistry’s past that even so-called well-informed individuals have 
overlooked its evolutionary development. 

One can say dentistry most the other arts and sciences, 
that its origin lost the mists antiquity. aim will 
endeavor through the aid ancient records, penetrate the mist 
and show that the practice dentistry old the history 
medicine and that closely interwoven thereto that one finds 
impossible distinguish dentistry from its so-called mother 
science. With medicine, dentistry had share its trials and 
tribulations. 


the short time disposal, naturally only brief and dis- 
jointed account possible, cover the four thousand years since 
our first record early dental operations. Long gaps between impor- 
tant periods must made, and only certain phases will considered 


“that department medical science and art which concerned 
with the prevention, diagnosis and treatment diseases the teeth and adjacent 
tissues, and the restoration missing dental and oral structures,” and dentist 
one who practices dentistry. (Dunning). 
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which certain will help give clearer concept how 
dentistry reached its present position. 

One finds throughout the long history civilization and 
peoples that the latter have never been free dental diseases, and 
that some method relief from toothache and some sort substi- 
tution for missing teeth had resorted to. The question imme- 
diately arises, how was this done and who were these practition- 
Were they physicians, were there specialists within 
medicine recognized dentists far back 3,000 

seems have been accepted students the history 
dentistry that the modern dental surgeon offshoot from the 
stock from which the general surgeon developed, namely, the Guilds 
Barbers and Barber Surgeons. reading the early docu- 
ments connected with the rise medicine has led hold 
different opinion. 

Available information points the fact that the early physician 
avoided dental operations and resorted largely drugs 
trums for the treatment dental disorders; the surgeons likewise 
refrained from practicing although barbers times did 
extract teeth, they were forbidden give any further treatment. 
whom, then, can trace dentistry’s origin? 

The history medicine and that dentistry are inextricably 
interwoven that the consideration one inevitably involves that 
the other. There were times when both were but collection 
vaguely described traditions. One does find, however, gradual 
development along with surgery, although surgery almost always 
precedes internal medicine. The ancient concept physiology and 
pathology are, for the most part, now considered being serious 
illustrations human errors, and only portion anatomy and 
surgery the ancients remains essential part the foundation 
the art medicine know today. 

Medicine, the sense discovering the causes and working out 
means controlling and preventing human ills, dates back only 
few hundred years, and this change closely parallels the progress 
the fundamental sciences biology, chemistry and physics. 

From the few medical papyri that have been preserved, one able 
only piece together the story early medicine, the time the 


— 
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Egyptians started write about it, the art was old that they 
either forgot ignored its crude beginnings and preferred 
attribute its origin the gods. 

According before the time Hippocrates, medicine 
was regarded simply branch philosophy and only began 
flourish during the Age Pericles, with its scientific advancement 
centered the figure Hippocrates (460-370 who gave 
Greek medicine scientific spirit and its ethical ideals. Therefore 
this paper shall consider this era the beginning medicine. 


DENTISTRY ANCIENT 


From Egypt and Assyria have come down the earliest medi- 
cal documents the world, and these must form the starting 
point all studies the history medicine, essential that 
begin our studies the history dentistry from these same 
records. Egypt was the medical center the ancient world, and for 
that reason, Egyptian medicine antedates the earliest records other 
countries many years. 

contrast the clear picture have early dentistry Phoe- 
nicia, Tuscany, Rome, Greece and Assyria, Egypt, find but 
series contradictory evidence and consequently difficult piece 
together. 

The frequent references made the discoveries mummies’ 
teeth containing gold fillings, rest upon erroneous comprehension 
the following facts, according Dr. Giest-Jacobi.* After the 
operation embalming, especially amongst the upper classes, the 
eyebrows, tip the nose, lips and teeth the corpse were gilded, 
and gold coin placed between the teeth, some instances the 
tongue was covered with thin gold plate. The gold, however, had 
nothing with the treatment restoration the teeth. 

The statement that dental fillings and prosthetic devices have been 
found the mouths mummies, has often been made, but this 
denied such authorities George Ebers, Emil Schmidt, Virchow, 
and Mummery. The same negative conclusions were arrived 


Garrison, Fielding H., History Medicine (1929), 92. 
P., Geschichte der Zahnheilkunde (1896), pp. 4-12. 
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Elliot Smith and Sir Armand Ruffer.* This has further been con- 
firmed the British Museum, Metropolitan Museum Art, Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania Museum and many others whom inquiries 
had been sent, requesting information obtained 
explorations. thus can assured that far there has not been 
found single piece dental prosthesis operative work that could 
attributed the work Egyptian dentist. 


EGYPTLAN 


Poedynastic. Naga ed Deir. 


Second molar lost before death. 
Roots of cemainiag teeth partty 
bare, 


Gizeh Pyeomid 
Coown of first mokar 
by cares. Alveolar wall 
during life, bow underneath ‘partic 
eatert away --- signs of 


Aadek ©, Mandible. Abrasio 
exposed 


Fig. Dental disturbances Early Man, found Predynastic Egypt. 


the other hand, one cannot lightly brush aside the evidence 
derived from ancient documents, namely that there were dentists 
early Egypt, and some definite type restorative work was actually 
performed. 

The predynastic man Egypt was better off than his early 
ancestors, his present-day surviving descendants. not rare 
find Egyptian cemeteries, diseased teeth almost dropping out 
abscessed cavities, carious teeth which had caused extensive dis- 
ease, and for which very simple operation could have offered relief. 


Weinberger, W., Orthodontics, Historical Review its Origin and 
Evolution, (1926), Vol. pp. 23-24. 
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believe that extractions were not practiced times, 
but the evidence this point nil, for operative work has been 
found date. Abscesses about the roots, tremendous wearing down 
the cusps with pulp exposure, and teeth completely destroyed 
caries, can seen Fig. 

This all very strange, when the remotest period medical 
history meet with examples which physicians confined their 
activities the treatment special diseases. Apparently there has 
always existed desire the part the general practitioner 
limit the field his usefulness the care disturbances single 
organs the treatment specific ailments. Herodotus (5th 
century for instance, who describes Egypt the home 
specialists, makes positive assertion regarding specialization. 
each physician treats single disorder, and more, thus the coun- 
try abounds with medical practitioners, some undertaking cure 
diseases the eye, others the head, others again the teeth (de 
others the intestines, and some which are not local.” 

Among the Greeks, medical specialists apparently were com- 
mon occurrence. Plato, The records the following 
pertinent complaint made Socrates regarding the increased 
tendency specialization: And this the reason why the cure 
many diseases unknown the physicians Hellas, because they 
are ignorant the whole, which ought studied also, for part 
can never well unless the whole well.” Similar conditions pre- 
vailed among the Romans; their leading physicians were either 
native Greeks they had received their medical education Greek 
soil. receive proper recognition the medical fraternity, was 
essential for the young practitioner ancient times include his 
curriculum pilgrimage the world-famous shrine knowledge, 
the University Alexandria. 

Our knowledge Egyptian medicine and dentistry derived 
largely from the various papyri, such the Brugsch, The Ebers, 
the Kahun, the Hearst and most important all, the Edwin Smith 
Surgical Papyrus. from the latter that actually learn 
dental the others merely include references (therapeutic 


Herodotus, Historia, 1570, Lib. 11, 53. 
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dental diseases such gingivitis, erosion, pulpitis and 

With the recent deciphering Breasted the Edwin Smith 
Surgical are now certain that wag 
practiced early Egyptian history. shall not dwell upon 
papyrus fully, but desire call attention that amongst the case 
reports are number, interest profession.’ The interesting 
feature these surgical case reports the material contained 
therein, relating fractures the jaws and their treatment, 
abscessed teeth, and whether not treat, depending upom 
circumstances. 

One the most interesting sidelights regarding the Edwin Smith 
Surgical Papyrus its confirmation archaeological find 
human mandible, that was first described 1917 Kurt 
the Harvard Dental School (Fig. 2). This mandible, now the 
Peabody Museum, and further described from 
fragmentary skeleton unearthed Reisner Giza, and 
dates back about the period the Fourth Dynasty, 2900-2750 
B.C. middle-aged male, and the teeth are quite 
The body the mandible presents unmistakable indications 
successful surgical operation patient, who evidently suffered 
from abscess beneath the lower right first molar. Two holes, 
which can plainly seen the roentgenogram Figure had 
drilled through the alveolar process order drain the abscess. 

There also painting unknown Greek the first century 
C., which portrays the Hippocratic method reduction 
located jaw. Here, (Fig. 2), find that the surgeon’s procedure, 
position and method operation are identical with those set forth 
the Smith Papyrus. 

Breasted, his foreword, speaking this remarkable work 
the dental surgeon far back the Fourth Dynasty, remarks 


Breasted, H., Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, Chicago, 1930. 

Weinberger, W., The Practice Egyptian Dentistry Revealed the 
Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus,” Transactions 8th International Dental Congress 
Paris, 1931, Sec. 16, pp. 56-62. 

Thoma, H., Oral Diseases Ancient Nations and Tribes,” Journal 
Dental Soc., 1917, pp. 327 and 334. 
Hooten, A., Harvard African Studies, 29-31. 
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that facts demonstrate the existence body medical 
knowledge the Old Kingdom already large and detailed 
require and that this specialization further illus- 
trated the existence the palace dentists’ who might the 
same time serve chief palace physician.’” only recently 
that have had more information that Breasted’s surmise must 
have been correct, now have the actual names some these 
early dental practitioners. 

Herman Junker, article Die Stele des Hofarztes’ Irj 
ently recognized certain names Egyptians commemorated upon 
tablets, and that after each name there was title indicating spe- 
cialized medical practitioner bearing such appellations Toothist,” 
and Here are recorded the names six indi- 
viduals, two whom were court dentists well court phy- 
sicians while the other four probably specialized dentistry. 

The first was Great One (Chief) the Toothists and 
the who lived about 3000 C., the reign King 
Zoser. Junker recognizes him official chief the palace dental 
practitioners and physicians; this accordance with Breasted. 
The fact that the and the physician are named together, 
with the former preceding the latter, seems indicate that Hesi-Re 
was physician who specialized dentistry. (Fig. 

Another was Ny-ankh-Sekmet Chief the Toothists the 
Royal and Chief the Physicians the Royal Palace,” 
Dynasty 2750-2600 B.C. (3) Khuy “Chief the Tooth- 
and Chief the Physicians the Royal Palace” 
Dynasty VI, 2600-2460. (4) Psametik-sonbe Chief the Tooth- 

counter-distinction the four mentioned above, were two 
others: Nefer-iret-es Dynasty IV, 2900-2750 
(Fig. and Ankh-Men-kau-Re Tooth-Worker.” 

interesting note that early this the specialization 
medicine, find distinctions even among the dental practitioners, 


Junker, H., Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, 1928, pp. 63, 88-90. 
Brown, Parmly, Appellations the Dental Practitioner,” Dental Cosmos, 
1936, pp. 246-248. 
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Chief the Toothists the Royal and then merely the 

Although these records appear indicate dental specialists, Town- 
end feels that the absence any collateral evidence difficult 
give the idea much credence. cites conflicting opinions, one 
letter Dr. Khalifah from Dr. John Wilson, Director the 
Oriental Institute the University Chicago: dentistry 
know that Egypt had professional dentists who specialized only 
teeth the Pyramid age before 2,500 B.C. have skeletal 
material showing competent treatment teeth early period.” 

From Mr. Warren Dawson, who Townend states has made 
clese study Egyptian Medical texts, one obtains the following 
entirely different point view: far more likely that the title, 
like many others ancient times, idiomatic one and not 
taken literally. There evidence whatever that the Egyptians 
had any special knowledge teeth and their treatment, beyond 
few prescriptions for toothache, and extremely unlikely that 
men bearing administrative and sacerdotal titles (as all those quoted 
the article do) would combine them with dental surgery. would 
incongruous find priest statesman Egypt who was 
also dental surgeon would find-in one and the same man 
the profession dentist and bishop, dentist and Lord Chancellor 
England. should hesitate very much admit the existence 
dental specialists Egypt, least early the old Kingdom (to 
which all but one the examples quoted belong) without collateral 
proof, which lacking.” 

Thus one finds how difficult arrive satisfactory answer 
the question. 


APPELLATIONS THE DENTAL PROFESSION 


have just recorded the names six practitioners Egyptian 
this with the other evidence presented sufficient 
justify one conclude that dentistry must have been specialized 
part medicine the time, and that one group was designated the 


Townend, R., The Beginnings Dentistry,” Journal British Dental Ass., 
1937, pp. 631, 697-700. 
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the sequence the development dentistry, one should have some 
knowledge the various appellations used during the intervening 
years prior the middle the eighteenth century, when the word 
began appear our literature. 


will not possible this paper consider such designations 


TWN 


Fig. Two early Christian tombstones from Rome. The upper right probably tooth- 
drawer,” the lower with tooth above the extracting forceps, and the right scraper, un- 
doubtedly signifying general dental practitioner (Brown). 


Right-hand figure, collection surgical instruments the Lateran Museum, Rome. 


Operators for the Teeth,” Kindharts,” Expert for the 
Fortunately, have the splendid story prepared 
Parmly Brown well one own earlier 
There are few appellations that are important, which will con- 


Brown, Parmly, Appellations the Dental Practitioner,” Dental Cosmos, 
Vol. (1936), March, April, May and June. 


“Weinberger, W., “The Educational Evolution the Dental Surgeon,” 
Dental Cosmos, 1929, May and June. 
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added the Tooth-drawer one who merely extracted teeth, and 
who will designated throughout this paper. 

Other appellations that indicated specialized practitioner were 
Galen’s Dental Medicus and Dentarius (dental phy- 
Guy Chauliac apparently had considerable difficulty 
arriving the proper designation, for various editions his 
find him using either dentator, dentatores, and the 
Italian dentistam and dentista. Until now, however, much mystery 
remained Chauliac’s use the latter word. 
claimed that one the Latin manuscripts Chauliac 
“instead dentator, already find the word 
(Guerini) correct, have here the earliest recorded use the 
also states: Proof seems lacking.” 

Guerini, preparing his history Chauliac’s Chirurgia 
(1363) used the popular French edition 
which the footnote states: arracheur dents.” 
Recently going over the many editions Chauliac’s work 
the Academy Medicine, was good fortune locate several 
editions which the Italian word substituted for the 
Latin thus proving Guerini’s surmise 
correct. 

The earliest edition which the word appears 
the 1498 (leaf 63, see Fig. 5a) and another dated 
1510 (Chyrurgia fo. 111) 
detatoribus and oportet dentistas.” 

was interested learn just how these words might translated 
into English, and another manuscript the Academy (Guy Chau- 
liac Surgery 146? leaf 138-139) provided the answer barbers and 
tooth-drawers,” also toothers tooth-drawers (Fig. 5b). 

Once again find that dentistry was divided into specialized 
groups, first those who confined themselves general dentistry and 
apparently another group the extraction teeth. The tooth- 
drawers later became the charlatans and quacks, outnumbering the 


Guerini, V., History Dentistry, 1909, 144. 
Brown, Parmly, Appellations,” cit., pp. 256-7. 
Nicaise, Grande Chirurgie Guy Chauliac, Paris, 1890, 506. 
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Fig. From Guy Chauliac’s 


wherein the appellation used 


for the first time. 1498 edition, Academy Medicine. manuscript 


English, 146? Academy Medicine. 


Note: Since presenting this paper, Curt Proskauer has located, the Vatican 
Library Rome, two manuscripts the above work, written about 1410, wherein 
the appellation appears. (Pat. Lat. 1316 140 Pat. Lat. 1317 101). 
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general practitioner, their activities unfortunately blotting out 
ever meager records have the dentist. Here apparently 
basis for the general belief that dentistry evolved this fashion, 

interest note that the original designation the 
tian dental specialist, and tooth-workers 
even into the fifteenth century. 


DENTISTRY REVEALED THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 


While the Bible and the Talmud are not regarded 
the practice medicine dentistry, nevertheless may 
from their pages much interesting information. the original 
the Babylonian Talmud,” compiled from older material 
200 D., well the Jerusalem Talmud (Gemara 
8C) further light thrown the practice dentistry 
Egypt, and from these rabbinical laws learn much that 
heretofore remained unknown. 

Despite the fact that archaeological explorations have not 
closed any actual specimens dental work, have records 
missing teeth being supplied and that they were the labor 
practitioners. Here again time will not permit 
lengthy discussion but record few passages and some conclusions 


woman may out (on the Sabbath) with whatever she 
accustomed have her mouth, provided she does not put her 
for the first time the Sabbath; but falls out (on the Sabbath) 
must not put back. for inserted tooth (shen-tothebeth) 
tooth, Rabbi permits it, but the sages forbid (Mischna, Shabbat, 


Apparently the Rabbis were busy trying interpret just 
and what artificial dental substitutes might worn, judged from 
the various decisions rendered. From these opinions learn 
use individual gold silver, fixed removable 
removable bridgework and even pivot teeth. 

One particular case interest from the Babylonian 
concerning certain maiden lady who had been rejected 
she was betrothed because she displayed unsightly 
tooth. She had inserted tooth, but Rabbi Ishmael (first 
tury) made (for) her one gold (to replace the inserted tooth); 
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which improved her appearance that the man accepted 
marriage.” (Mishna, Nedarim 

According these appliances (Talmud, Babylonian 
Shabb. 64b Jerusalem Shabb., VI. 5), were made arti- 
sans, whereas the treatment dental diseases was the hands 
physicians (Baba Quamma, 26. 6). 

interesting question arises that cannot answered until 
actual specimen this work unearthed, and that is, was the 
work Etruscan, Greek, Roman Phoenician dental artisan? 


ASSYRIAN DENTISTRY 


Townend has reported Assyrian dental diagnosis that throws 
considerable light upon the dental practices this early period. 
writes 


Among the Assyrian letters the Quyunjiq Collection about the end 
the eighth century, first half the seventh century which the 
texts were published Harper (Assyrian and Babylonian Letters), 
and the translations Leroy Waterman (The Royal Correspondence the 
Assyrian Empire), No. 586, 1102, peculiarly interesting. Dr. Camp- 
bell Thompson, suggestion, has re-examined the tablet and has made 
few slight alterations Professor Waterman’s translation. The tablet would 
appear run follows: 
(Greetings, perhaps covering seven lines, broken away, but certainly 
addressed the King) peace the overseer (or, arrangements 
Ishtar Commands. 
that which the King (my) lord sent me, thus thy 
certainty send will tell the final (decision) the King, 
lord. 
inflammation wherewith his head, his hands (arms), feet (legs) 
are inflamed, due his teeth. His teeth must drawn: this 
account that inflamed; will reduce through internal 
(channels)(?) Then will all 
Waterman says, iii, 200 (cf. IV, 35) prescription dentistry, 
based the theory tooth infection.’ Clearly the tablet indicates two most 
important points Assyrian medicine. First, the implication that the 


Brown, Parmly, The Antiquities Dental Prosthesis,” Dental Cosmos, 


1934, #76, pp. 833-834. 
Townend, R., Assyrian Dental Diagnosis (Iraq, 1938), pp. 82-84. 
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physician associated appeared associate constitutional disturbances with 
some affection the teeth, and second, the reference therapeutic extraction 
the teeth. 


referring once more the last paragraph recorded the 
tablet, one finds that the extraction tooth must have been com- 
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Fig. Order evolutionary development dental prosthesis. 


monplace operation, just today, and recommended cases 
oral sepsis. There can little doubt that the first part the 
passage clearly suggests that the physician definitely associated the 
inflammatory condition other parts the patient’s body with the 
What difficult understand that this 
doctor anticipated medical thought over 2000 years, and what 
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more, anticipated concept which has been built upon the germ 
theory disease about which could not have had knowledge. 


REVIEW DENTISTRY 


this time brief review this period might 
From Herodotus learn that the art medicine was divided 
among them, and that each physician applied himself one disease 
and not more. Among the specialists mentioned were those for the 
teeth. Here find that dentistry thus had its origin along with the 
other branches medicine. 

From the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, the oldest medical 
record (3,000 one learns case reports fractures the 
jaws and their treatment, abscessed teeth, whether not treat, 
depending upon circumstances, indication definite attempt 
treatment. From Predynastic mandible have evidence that 
attempts were actually made drain abscess below the first molar 
means surgical operation. This coincides with the description 
such treatment the above papyrus. 

Breasted, speaking this remarkable work the dental sur- 
geon, remarks that these facts demonstrate specialization and that 
this specialization further illustrated the existence the palace 

There are the Egyptian Museum Cairo beautifully carved 
and colored wooden panels that present further evidence this 
specialization, and upon which are recorded the names least 
six dental practitioners who bore such titles Chief the Tooth- 
ists (dentist) and the and Here 
find that dentistry itself was specialized. There is, however, feel- 
ing some Egyptologists that the interpretation the tablet not 
correct, the reason given being that far actual specimens 
Egyptian dentistry have been uncovered; thus there could not have 
been dental specialists Egypt. 

That the above reason not entirely justified, one sees from 
statements the Talmud. Here one learns the wearing indi- 
vidual gold silver crowns, fixed and removable bridgework and 
even pivot teeth. The question arises, were these the labor the 
Etruscan, Greek, Roman Phoenician dental artisan 
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From Assyrian dental diagnosis, one surprised find that 
the problem focal infection not merely present-day problem. 
This early Assyrian practitioner definitely associated the inflamma- 
tory condition other parts the patient’s body with the condition 
the teeth, and just today, recommended the extraction teeth 
for relief. 

And finally, have succeeded locating least three editions 
Guy Chauliac’s Chirurgia the appellation Dentista,” indi- 
cating dentist. Thus find the word use some four hundred 
years earlier than heretofore known. 


GREEK AND DENTISTRY 


shall not quote great length the general opinions expressed 
the early classical scholars when writing the care and preservation 
the teeth. Our concept dental disorders and their treatment 
has come down through the medium their writings. The 
mere fact that these early classical scholars wrote great length, 
justifies our belief that these writings were intended not only for 
physicians but others well who looked after the teeth the 
general public. 


Treatment the teeth and certain dental operations appear 
have been the functions everywhere the early physicians, and the 
specialization medicine begun Egypt, was continued into Greece 
and Rome. 


Aristotle tells that the instruments the teeth-doctors were 
the scraper and the from which gather that dental 
operations that era were very restricted scope, and included 
only the extraction loose teeth and the removal deposits 
salivary calculus. 

Hippocrates, born about 460 devoted several chapters 
the description and treatment dental and oral diseases. de- 
scribed the troubles sometimes attending the eruption wisdom 
teeth, also alveolar abscess and necrosis the jaw-bones. con- 
sidered the period the first dentition, and drew attention the 
many ailments that afflicted infants that time. gave detailed 
directions for the treatment fracture the mandible means 
leather chin splint and bandages, method which survived for 
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two thousand years. Ulceration the tongue due sharp edges 
decayed and broken teeth was noticed him; and him was 
ascribed his later commentator, Galen, the first use the file for 
smoothing and shortening teeth. 

Living age superstition, Hippocrates had the ability 
discover natural causes, and the courage proclaim them spite 
the prejudices that existed. The following good example 
any that might quote: Among those individuals whose heads 
are long-shaped, some have thick necks, strong members and bones; 
others have strongly arched palates, their teeth are disposed irregu- 
larly, crowding one the other, and they are molested head- 
aches and otorrhea.” Here have the beginning what 
recognize today the specialty orthodontics. The ability 
recognize the relation between irregularities the teeth and malfor- 
mation the skull and palate such early period our history, 
clearly indicates the power observe, compare, reflect and record.” 

That dentistry was extensively practiced early date Rome, 
one learns from The Laws the Twelve Tables, compiled 450 
body ten magistrates expressly named for that pur- 
pose. The laws themselves have been lost, but from citations and 
passages found Cicero and the works various Roman 
jurists, are able definitely state that there were individuals 
Rome who practiced dentistry and that these individuals could not 
have been medical men, that period Rome had physicians, 
the medical art being introduced into Rome the Greeks. The first 
Greek doctor who went Rome was Archagathus, the year 218 
C., and the period mentioned, 450 C., corresponds quite closely 
with the date Hippocrates’ birth. 

The Romans conquered the Etruscan cities and seem have been 
caught the Etruscan attention the teeth. One the laws 
the Twelve Tables Rome interesting this regard. bury 


gold with corpse was forbidden, except such gold was fastened 
the teeth. Rome was protecting its gold reserve, which was prob- 
ably very limited, but still did not want deform corpses remov- 
ing the gold from the teeth. From this easy understand 
that the use gold for the teeth must have been very common, 
have such exception inserted the basic laws the land. 
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The law quoted Cicero reads: Neither shall gold 
added thereto (to the but shall not unlawful bury 
burn with the gold with which the teeth may perchance bound 

fail, however, find definite statement with respect the 
character the gold appliance mentioned, but artificial dentures 
and bridgework made the Romans and others have been found, 
subject shall discuss little later, they were undoubtedly the work 
either the dentist dental artisan. 

Cornelius Celsus, born 25-30 writes very fully the sub- 
ject dentistry, one very interesting description gives being that 
the proper method extracting tooth. says the gum must 
first scraped away and separated from the tooth until the latter 
quite loose, very dangerous extract firm tooth. When 
possible, take out the tooth with the fingers, this not 
possible, use forceps. there large cavity the tooth, fill 
with lead lint prevent fracture. Here the first mention 
carious cavities the teeth, not, however, for their 
preservation. 

Celsus recommends treatment fractured mandible tying 
together the teeth either side the seat fracture with silken 


ligatures; also advocates the use the splint described 
Hippocrates. 


Our earliest method treatment for correcting irregularities 
second tooth should happen grow children before the first has 
fallen out, that which ought shed, drawn out and the 
new one daily pushed towards its place means the finger until 
arrives its just proportion.” 

From Martial’s writings (40-100 D.), learn more about 
the use artificial dentures and gold crowns, well the fact 
that these were not made physician (dentist) but were probably 
the work artisan. from him that learn the name 
one, together with other medical specialists, who practiced the 
Aventine Hill the City Rome. Martial’s attempt ridiculing 
specialization, reads follows: 

Cicero, Legibus, 11, and tablets Sec. 

Martial, Book Epigram LVI. 
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(X, 56) Cascellius extracts fills aching tooth, Hyginus burns away the 
disfiguring hairs; Fannius relieves, without cutting, the relaxed uvula, 
effaces the degrading brand-marks from freedmen’s foreheads; Hermes 
very Podalirius curing hernia; but tell me, Gallus, where that can 
help harassed 


The Roman Cascellius, near the close the first century 
was undoubtedly physician who specialized dentistry and 
interesting note Martial’s differentiation, when says Cascel- 
lius extracts fills aching tooth,” thus giving much broader 
interpretation dentist’s duty. failing include dental 
prosthesis, one might again infer further specialization. 

Martial further records the filling teeth with lead; however, 
Soule writes: repairs tooth with gold 
not unusual, for our first dental book, 1530, there reference 
Mesue and his use gold the filling teeth. 

the year D., Scribonius Largus, propounded new theory 
the causation dental caries, ascribing the action small 
worms, and for their destruction prescribed fumigation. This 
idea the causation dental caries existed until the eighteenth 
century, and all that our modern scientific research has accomplished 
reduce these worms bacteria microscopic size. Even when 
tooth affected caries, states, much better, many 
cases, cut away the diseased part with scalpel adapted for the 
purpose. 

About 100 Archigenus states that odontalgia, certain 
cases arises from disease the interior the tooth (inflammation 
the pulp). perforated the pulp cavity with small drill 
invented himself for the purpose, applying the instrument 
that part the crown which was most discolored.** Here find 
the first evidence repairing tooth destruction the introduction 
the drill, method later recommended Galen. 

Claudius Galen (130-200 D.) made many important observa- 
tions relating odontalgia, but time will not permit discuss 
them. seems was one the earliest recommend the filling 


Soule, A., Histoire Dentaire dans Paris, 1913, 65. 


Duval, R., Recherches historique sur dentiste ches les anciens, 
Paris, 1808, 19. 
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teeth using black veratrum mixed paste with honey. 
from his writings that learn that the dental operator worked 
side side with the other specialists medicine, 
indication that dentistry was then considered integral part 
medicine. (See figure 8.) describing this infirmary, says: 
that the doctor’s shop ought spacious and furnished with wide 


Fig. room infirmary,” sixteenth century, with primitive 
dental chair. One the few illustrations depicting the dental operators either 
filling cleaning teeth, and not extracting them. Some have interpreted the 
nearest left-hand figure the dentist’s endeavoring extract tooth. This 
does not seem possible, one could not use the forceps the left hand, and 
extract with one hand. From Justine Galen 1550, Venice. 


openings (windows) let abundance light. These medical 
stations which the sick and infirm repaired great 
numbers ask advice, undergo operations receive medical 
dressings must have been great importance.” 

From the early classical writings medicine, one learns that 
dentistry, prior the Christian era, had established itself with medi- 
cine and was considered one its specialties. Recently, more evi- 


Guerini, op. cit., 53. 
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dence has been brought light that Rome there were men who 
confined themselves entirely the care the teeth. This evidence 
the form Christian tombstones early but unspecified 
date, found the City Rome (Fig. 4), published the 
archaeologist, together with collection surgical 
instruments the Lateran Museum, Rome (Fig. 4). 
recognized these memorials two dental practitioners, whom 
identified such the forceps and object representing tooth 
one, and forceps, tooth and scraper scaler another. 

There remains one more record that desire present. 
excerpt from lost work the Roman jurist, Domitius Ulpianus, 
written about 315 and preserved the sixth century 
the physician who promises cure any part the body 
certain pain; for example, whether auricular, whether fistula 
the teeth.” This seems the earliest known Latin text 
which definitely identifies dentistry medical specialty. 


ANTIQUITIES DENTAL PROSTHESIS 


How early the first attempt restorative dentistry was made 
still unanswered question. The varied and numerous dental 
appliances found the tombs the Etruscans and now preserved 
different Italian and other museums, demonstrate that dentistry 
profited the constant interchange between Phoenicians, Grecians, 
Romans and the inhabitants Italy, and that they achieved great 
results and success the dental art. 

The goldsmith’s art such antiquity that impossible put 
date just when thin strips gold were first bent around 
loose teeth order steady them attachments the more 
firmly adjacent teeth. 

Soldering was evidently complicated performance, but since 
was done the Greeks, must have been everyday practice with 
the goldsmiths. difficult for realize what must have 
been like carry out extensive soldering operation, before the 
introduction gas and our present-day contrivances. 


Rossi, Scoperte nella Bascilica Lorenzo nell’ agro prano,” 
Archeologia Christina, 1864, No. 36. 
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The first step mechanical kind probably arose from the 
attempt fasten teeth, which were loose loosening, more firmly 
their sockets. For substitution tooth the most handy sub- 
stance, doubtless, was human tooth one taken from animal 
such sheep ox. This tooth teeth were ligated means 
grass and later used part artificial appliance. 

The Etruscans, who excelled artificers, developed the dental art 
beyond any their neighbors. Pure gold was utilized and the 
soldering was perfect. They constructed gold frames hold 
loose teeth steady others, and contain artificial ones. Rivets, 
neatly applied, were used retain supplied teeth their proper 
position. The varied technique used would indicate that whoever 
made them must have had some idea fundamentals (Fig. 6). 

another article, have discussed length those pieces that have 
come down the result early archaeological 
and more detailed study dental prosthesis has been made 
Parmly 

The most ancient dental prosthetic appliances appear have been 
the bridgework type, evolving from the simple ligating loose 
tooth loose teeth proximal firm dental organs. 

The earliest known appliances for supporting loose teeth and sup- 
plying missing ones, was apparently the labor the early Etrus- 
cans, dating from the eighth the fourth century and the 
order development these restorations appears follows: 


Ligation loose teeth means gold silver wire sug- 
gested Celsus, Serapion, Albucasis and others and first illustrated 


Primitive method bridgework. The use grass, gold 


silver wire passed through holes drilled natural animal teeth 
and tied the teeth the mouth. 

The next step was the replacement detached natural teeth 
the implacement teeth from another mouth. Phoenician, 4th 
century (Louvre, Paris). 


Weinberger, W., Ancient Dentistry the Old and New World,” Annals 
Medical History, 1934, vol. pp. 264-279. 

Brown, Parmly, The Antiquities Dental Prosthesis,” Dental Cosmos, 
1934, vol. 76, pp. 957-966; 1078-1084; 1155-1165. 
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This was followed partial dentures bridgework type 
made soft gold. appliance gold wire ribbon for sup- 
porting loose teeth, described Hippocrates and Celsus. 


Etruscan 6th century (Univ. Ghent). 


Grecian 4th century (Archaeological Museum 


Gold bridges with teeth secured rivets extending through 
them. 


Removable, lower, for two pontics with rivets. Etruscan, 7th 
5th century (Civic Museum Corneto). 

Upper containing the earliest extant block teeth. Two upper 
centrals carved from one tooth and riveted. Etruscan, 7th 6th 
century (Civic Museum Corneto). 


Fixed bridgework containing teeth incorporated, without the 
use rivets. 


This particular bridge was apparently constructed the fol- 
lowing manner Six separate rings were first made winding soft 
gold wire, the width about three-eighths inch, about the 
roots natural teeth, and then all six rings were joined together 
solder. Two human lower centrals and right lateral incisor 
were next placed the second, third and fourth ring and sufficient 
solder was added construct what might look like modern fixed 
bridge. Roman, 5th 4th century (Luigi Nobile, Teano, 
Italy 


Bridge containing gold shell crown, soldered supporting 
loops gold ribbon. This the earliest gold crown far dis- 
covered. Roman, Ist century (Pope Julius Museum, Rome). 

far there has not been found full set artificial teeth. This 
type denture apparently was not thought until the time 
Fauchard during the early part the eighteenth century. 

The specimens ancient far known appear 
mostly the removable type, though some fixed bridges are 
museums Europe. properly construct these, impressions and 
models must have been used. 


Pivot teeth with supporting wire recorded the Talmud, 
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and the one Brown the Franks, 420-737 (Museum 
Metz, 
Individual crowns, such the cast gold molar and cuspid 


crowns. Etruscan, unknown period (Archaeological Museum 


One cannot help but feel that the beautiful examples the early 
dental art that are now preserved the various museums Europe 
were devised and constructed artisans, men not much concerned 
with the theoretical side dentistry, but who did possess knowl- 
edge dental mechanics and understood the application its 
principles, many which today recognize fundamentals. 

The question now arises, were not these artisans the tooth- 
Brown? inclined interpret this title found the tab- 
lets and the tombstones, and Brown’s the dentist and 
dental operator the period. 


SUMMARY 


recapitulate this period, from the early classical writing 
medicine, and the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, learn that 
dentistry, prior the Christian era, had established 
medicine and was considered one its specialties. 

From Egyptian tablets and Roman tombstones have further 
confirmation that dentistry was not only part medicine but 
turn was itself highly specialized; the general practitioner being the 

The second specialized group was the artisan the tooth- 
worker,” whom recognize today the laboratory technician. 

The third was the tooth-drawer or, his name implies, one 
who extracts teeth, and being one who could not exercise his art 
without giving severe pain, was naturally character inspire 
abhorrence the minds the laity. This reputation has followed 
him through the centuries and has affected his social position. 
only fair remind one that the surgeon that time, some 
considerable extent, shared this unmerited disdain. 

From the Laws the Twelve one finds mention the 
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burying gold dental appliances with the dead; one thus finds that 
there were individuals who practiced prosthetic dentistry Rome 
several hundreds years prior the time the arrival 
physician. 

Archaeological explorations have uncovered 
restorations, work the Etruscans, Phoenician, Grecians and 
Romans, which date back far the seventh century This 
would clearly point the fact that dentistry preceded the practice 
medicine least Rome least four hundred there- 
fore dentistry could not have had its origin within medicine, and 
must have developed from the first independently. 


DENTISTRY PART MEDICINE DURING THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


All available information seems show that the early medical 
practitioner and the surgeon, during the era dating from the first 
the eighteenth century, abandoned the practice dentistry, leaving 
whatever dental care was required the hands others. this 
period have little authentic data, and what have not suffi- 
cient justify one form conclusions. Therefore one must pass 
over five centuries our history. this stage one finds some evi- 
dence supporting the fact that dentistry was considered integral 
part medicine during the sixteen century, first the wood-cut 
frontispiece Galen’s 1550 edition, wherein one may find illustrated 
the operating room previously brought out under 
Galen’s contribution dental science. 

This clearly presents additional evidence that the specialization 
medicine must have continued the sixteenth century, and that 
the dentist actually worked side side with his fellow medical prac- 
titioners. That this picture intended represent that period and not 
the first century, can judged the characteristic attire the 
that day, and the assumption that such infirmaries 
probably were common during the sixteenth century. 

The most interesting and important piece evidence regarding 
dentistry being considered part medicine, the inclusion the 
Hauss Apoteck,” the first separate book 


dentistry along with twelve other important medical works the 
period. 
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1530 there was published Michael Blum Leipzig, the 
first book that related the subject dentistry was devoted 
entirely the care the teeth. forty-four page anonymous 
tract consisting thirteen chapters. This work the foundation 
stone for dental literature, and introduces the teachings the 
dental art that day. Whoever the unknown German physician 
from Mitweide happened be, and opinion that was 
Meister Lorentz, confined himself extracts 
standard writers previous age, such Pliny, Avicenna, Mesue, 
Vigo, Celsus and Galen. 

The first chapter considers the development the teeth, then 
follows the reasons why they decay, the problem dentition and 
their irregularities (orthodontics), toothache, and the method 
filling, the care the teeth and hygiene the mouth, impactions, 
the method extraction, and finally how retain good teeth. 

The book proves great value and more than passing interest 
for many reasons. First, Chapter contains the reference Mesue 
the use gold foil filling correct, this antedates Arcu- 
lanus (1483) many hundreds years. far have not been 
able locate this particular statement. 

Secondly, this book must have been well thought and used 
extensively, with large circulation, judging the fact that four- 
teen editions appeared between 1530 and 1576. some editions 
have record only one copy; others, least seven are stil] 
preserved. (In library have photostat copies each edition, 
and the New York Academy has number the originals.) The 
dates publication are follows: Ist 1530, 2nd and 3rd 
1532; 4th-1536; 5th-1541; 6th-1543; 7th-1546; 10th- 
555; 11th-1559; 12th-1563; 13th-1565; and the last, the 14th 


far this paper concerned, our main interest the book 
relates the fact that the fourteen known editions, four, (the 
7th 1546, the 8th 1549, the 10th 1555 and the 13th 1565), 
made the ninth book chapter thirteen medical tracts pub- 


1576. 


Fig. Apoteck” Artzneybuch” 1565 edition, containing thirteen 
medical tracts, which number nine dentistry’s first book. There are fourteen 


editions the Zene Artznei’s” published between 1530 1576, four which 
are included the book. 
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lished together under the general title Hauss 
The ten others were published single works and repre- 
sent denistry’s first publication and are known the Zene Artz- 
this volume, many these tracts were published for the 
first time and all were the efforts well-known writers that 
previous periods. the four editions are generally unknown and 
not mentioned medical literature, brief review advisable. 

The first and thirteenth tracts are from the pen Tarquinius 
Ocyorus, alias Schnellenberg, pseudonym for Walter Herman Ryff. 
Both were popular pharmacological plague works the day and 
appeared print here for the first time. The second was Magnus 
Hundt and dealt with chest diseases, podagra and syphilis. 

The third, new Wund Johannes von Parisiis, 
which treats gunshot-wounds and their cure. The fourth, 
work Lorentz Burres, appears have been printed only this 
collection, the first part dealing with ointments and plasters, while 
the second with diseases different parts the body, teeth, 
eyes, nose, ears and their remedies. The fifth early surgical 
tract Ketham (Johannes Charetanus?) 1515, based upon his 
famous Fasciculus medicinae (1491), the first medical book 
illustrated with wood-cuts, and relates the dressing wounds 
and blood-letting. Apparently the earliest German book the 
subject after Brunswig. 

The sixth, translation Brunfels Milan’s (c. 
1306) work the symptoms fracture the skull and concussion 
the brain; the seventh, with preface Joh. Dryandri, Euricius 
Cordus’ Treatise one the most gifted and 
scholarly men German botany the early 16th Century,” remem- 
bered for his discovery sulphuric ether 1540; the eighth, 
Hieronymus Bock’s brief treatise, describing peculiar kind head- 
ache and angina, while the ninth, the Artzney our Zene 

the tenth, Johannes all types diseases and their 
remedies are considered, among them tooth-ache, calculi, etc.; the 
eleventh the most extensive treatise the whole collection, trans- 
lation Albertus Magnus’ famous secretis mulierum book 
importance for the history obstetrics. Then follow Magnus’ 
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treatises medical plants, precious stones, animals, plague and 
the twelfth contains two very important 
dissertations Barth, Metlinger and Heinrich von Louffenburg, 
one being the earliest German pediatric poems; the thirteenth, 
already alluded under one. 

Thus one not only finds dentistry’s first work assembled with 
works pediatrics, with others considering dental disorders, but 
likewise with many phases the medical art that day. This, 
believe, clearly indicates that dentistry must have been considered 
integral part medicine, and judging the number pub- 
lished editions, that had this time developed sufficiently have 
for itself separate literature its own. 


1678-1761 


For our best answer the question, did dentistry evolve from 
medicine from the barber and blacksmith, one must review the 
writings Pierre Fauchard, for there was probably single 
individual the entire history dentistry who exerted stronger 
influence upon its development than did this French dentist. Now 
and then come across the names few who added its pro- 
gress, and judging from Fauchard’s own remarks, there must have 
been many men ability France who were then rendering im- 
portant dental service. 

the other hand, there were the tooth-drawers vagabonds, 
who journeyed from one end the country the other, practicing 
medicine, dentistry, alchemy, etc. These professional mountebanks 
presented themselves tooth-pullers, barbers, leechers, 
peutic venders, and were familiar figures the marketplaces the 
larger cities, the extraction aching tooth being incidental 
the sale some tooth preparation. Because the spectacular part 
that these individuals played, have almost completely lost sight 
the former mentioned group who were impressed with the diseases 
the teeth and mouth and their disorders. Among these were such 
men Fauchard, Geraudly, Bunon, Hurlock, Mouton, Tolver, 
Lecluse, Pfaff, Bourdet, Jourdain, Serre, Ruspini, and host 
others. 
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With the exception few monographs, the early dental litera- 
ture happens scattered among the various treatises general 
surgery, and most these were written physicians, occa- 
sionally others who did not practice the art dentistry. Fauchard 
thus entered the practice dentistry, such was, under the most 
difficult conditions. became impressed with the importance 
the diseases the teeth and mouth relation bodily health, and 
accordingly determined devote his efforts elevating dental 
practice the dignity profession. This first step toward that 
ideal was directed the educational aspect, and expresses regret 
that little pertaining the art had been left the written records 
his predecessors, and therefore had materially handicapped the 
development dental science. 

from the writings Fauchard that obtain our best picture 
what constituted the art dentistry that period, for prior 
his time those practicing it, either out sentiment jealousy, 
refrained from revealing their art. Determined break down this 
practice, Fauchard published the results all their studies and ex- 
periences, including the technical details, theretofore closely guarded 
which according the times constituted the secrets the profession. 

Many our writers, fear, have given the impression that 
was Fauchard who was responsible for creating dentistry, well 
for our earliest account it, and have attributed him more 
innovations than any other individual. For the most part this 
not correct, himself remarks that the greater part the facts 
enumerated his book were already known prior his time, but 
were seldom mentioned the writings his predecessors. did, 
however, make important contributions this specialty, and credit 
must accorded him for his inventions and improvements the 
technical side. 

placed dentistry upon plane simulating the scientific, 
collecting and incorporating one work the entire doctrine the 
then acknowledged dental art, its theoretical well practical 
phases. His Chirurgien Dentiste Traite des two 
volumes, completed 1723, but not published until 1728, was un- 
doubtedly prepared with the idea conveying all knew about 
odontology, and manner that would greatest help and 
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interest those who succeeded him. served its purpose well 
that remained the authoritative work for over century. His 
treatise marks distinct epoch our progress and may truly 
regarded the first long series dental publications 
during the eighteenth century. 

The work embraced the sum total the knowledge dentistry 
the period. set forth his writings, Fauchard added his 
early training the results close study and extensive experience 
gained some twenty-five years practice, which covered every 
phase the subject. The comprehensiveness this knowledge 
which was able put into print, can seen from the following 
subjects treated: Dental Education, Dental Anatomy, Caries, Path- 
ology, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Orthodontics, Surgery, 
Replanting and Transplanting, Reflex Nervous Diseases related 
mouth diseases, Pyorrhea, Hemorrhages and Styptics, Operative 
and Prosthetic Dentistry—gold filling operations, making arti- 
ficial dentures, obturators, enameling artificial teeth, etc., and this 
was 1723. 

would seem almost improbable that anyone could have had that 
much relate about the teeth and their maladies long ago 
200 years before our time, but the truth the matter that instead 
being wordy compilation useless information about the teeth, 
this very practical work founded upon actual observations and 
anticipating many phases dentistry that have developed modern 
times. Upon what grounds then these who constantly claim 
that dentistry evolved from the barber and blacksmith, base their 
reasoning 

Fauchard’s facility descriptive writing enabled him record 
remarkably clear and concise manner all the then known 
methods procedure dental practice, together with accurate 
descriptions the symptomatology some one hundred and three 
diseases the mouth and its contained organs, well explicit 


modes procedure the treatment these numerous disease 
conditions. 


There much one can learn from Fauchard’s title page and 
preface. First designates himself chirurgien dentiste,” and 
here, upon the title page, for the first time, find this appella- 
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tion. There appears record that would indicate the use 
this title prior Fauchard, and does not say that introduced 
either one them himself. his preface makes distinction 
uses when mentions Carmeline, while others designates just 
apparently one who had not studied medicine surgery 
but whose training was entirely from the dental standpoint. Fau- 
chard evidently passed the examination practice dentistry and 
received first the title expert pour les dents prior 1719, while 
his burial record, 1761, designated Maitre Chirurgien- 
master dental surgery. 

heard much about the pretenses knowledge and the tendencies 
charlatanism the part physicians the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, are likely have come the conclusion that 
there were but very few who followed professional ethics and really 
respected their professions and tried their work the best 
ethical spirit. the light such impressions would very 
interesting take some the expressions have from the 
older time, from men who emphasized the necessity thorough 
knowledge and professional skill those who hope good 
work for their fellow men. have some very striking paragraphs 
illustrating this from some the medieval surgeons, and such men 
Mondeville have left picture what they think the character 
the surgeon ought that quite ideal. not surprising, 
then, find that this earliest modern dentists has equally 
high idea his profession. said that takes only little 
knowledge the science dentistry realize that perfect 
dentist one’s knowledge must far more extensive than great 
many people imagine. adds that not less imprudent and 
dangerous place oneself the hands ignorant dentist than 
temerity and presumption the greater part those who take 
the exercise profession delicate this without knowing 
scarcely the first elements it. many times the history 
professional advance medicine and surgery the distinguished 


Walsh, James J., Fauchard the Father Modern Dentistry,” Dental Cosmos, 
1928, pp. 815-816. 
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practitioners the art have bewailed the fact that many those 
who ventured the practice them were utterly incompetent 
and yet had all the more temerity because their ignorance. These 
are exactly the feelings which Fauchard had and expressed rather 
emphatically with regard many dentists his time, and his ex- 
pressions were true great many more after his day until the 
modern development dentistry and the evolution laws for the 
practice the art led reform it. Fauchard insisted particularly 
that the greatest care should exercised not anything 
the prejudice the health the patient the reputation 
the dental art. Manifestly had high sense professional 
FAUCHARD THE 


Fauchard’s work that the dental profession learns the 
then existing dental laws France 1699, for his preface 
mentions the examination required aspiring dentists. states: 
There does not exist recognized need for any public private 
course surgery which the theory dental maladies amply 
taught, and which one can receive fundamental instruction 
this art, necessary for the healing these maladies and those 
the neighboring parts. This branch surgery, having been but 
little cultivated, not wholly abandoned the most celebrated 
surgeons, their negligence has caused fall into the hands 
persons without theory and without experience, who practise 
haphazard fashion, guided neither principles nor method. 
only within recent times (probably referring the Edict 
1699) have the people’s eyes been opened this abuse. this town 
those who intend become dentists are now obliged undergo 
examination, but although the examiners most learned and well 
versed all the other parts surgery, think, may allowed 
express opinion, that they not ordinarily practise dental 
surgery, would not amiss these occasions admit able 
and experienced dentist, who might sound the aspirants the 
difficulties which have come before him the course the long 
practice his art, and who could communicate them the means 
surmounting them. this way one would not have admit that 
the knowledge the greater part dental experts pour 
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les dents, although many them are less than mediocre their 

That France was not alone the desire for higher education 
for dentists, shown document about the same date, the 
Venetian archives. magistrate Venice, writing the College 
Padua, remarks: the lessons surgery the affections 
the teeth general are spoken of, but regretted that there 
are public courses treating the subject. would equally 
useful establish special took practically one hundred 
and fifty years accomplish this when, 1840 the first 
dental college the world, The Baltimore College Dental 
Surgery opened its doors. 

Between the years 1728 and 1746, the date the second edition 
Fauchard’s work, complete revision the book, was undertaken 
and the style vastly improved thru the medium notes order 
clarify many his previous statements, and much new material 
was added, while the same time unnecessary repetitions were 
omitted, thus increasing the text portion pages. this 
edition that gave his famous clinical description pyorrhea 
alveolaris, though the disease itself, states, was known for 
hundreds years. 

his preface, Fauchard then proceeds outline the method 

presenting his ideas and the reasons therefor. this late date, 
they are still great interest. writes: 
mention more than hundred these (diseases) which differ from each 
other, very much excess the number heretofore described. divide the 
same into three classes. The first contains the diseases whose cause traced 
external the second whose cause hidden, and the third embraces 
those diseases which are sympathetic and only occur occasionally. this last 
class mention the most peculiar accidents, and lastly explain with great 
precision the manner and method preventing healing them. 

The relation between the gums and teeth such that the diseases the 
one may easily extend the other, and, therefore, consider the diseases 
the gums also. Further take the manner operating. requires greater 
knowledge and skill extract teeth than imagined most men. speak 
the care which must taken keep the teeth clean, how file them, how 
cleanse them, burn cauterize them and fill them with lead. treat 


Sue, Pierre, Jr., Eloge hist. Devaux, Paris, 1772, 53. 
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practitioners the art have bewailed the fact that many those 
who ventured the practice them were utterly incompetent 
and yet had all the more temerity because their ignorance. These 
are exactly the feelings which Fauchard had and expressed rather 
emphatically with regard many dentists his time, and his ex- 
pressions were true great many more after his day until the 
modern development dentistry and the evolution laws for the 
practice the art led reform it. Fauchard insisted particularly 
that the greatest care should exercised not anything 
the prejudice the health the patient the reputation 
the dental art. Manifestly had high sense professional 
FAUCHARD THE DENTAL 


Fauchard’s work that the dental profession learns the 
then existing dental laws France 1699, for his preface 
mentions the examination required aspiring dentists. states: 
There does not exist recognized need for any public private 
course surgery which the theory dental maladies amply 
taught, and which one can receive fundamental instruction 
this art, necessary for the healing these maladies and those 
the neighboring parts. This branch surgery, having been but 
little cultivated, not wholly abandoned the most celebrated 
surgeons, their negligence has caused fall into the hands 
persons without theory and without experience, who practise 
haphazard fashion, guided neither principles nor method. 
Paris only within recent times (probably referring the Edict 
1699) have the people’s eyes been opened this abuse. this town 
those who intend become dentists are now obliged undergo 
examination, but although the examiners most learned and well 
versed all the other parts surgery, think, may allowed 
express opinion, that they not ordinarily practise dental 
surgery, would not amiss these occasions admit able 
and experienced dentist, who might sound the aspirants the 
difficulties which have come before him the course the long 
practice his art, and who could communicate them the means 
surmounting them. this way one would not have admit that 
the knowledge the greater part dental experts pour 
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les dents, although many them are less than mediocre their 

That France was not alone the desire for higher education 
for dentists, shown document about the same date, the 
Venetian archives. magistrate Venice, writing the College 
the teeth general are spoken of, but regretted that there 
are public courses treating the subject. would equally 
useful establish special school.” took practically one hundred 
and fifty years accomplish this dream,” when, 1840 the first 
dental college the world, The Baltimore College Dental 
Surgery opened its doors. 

Between the years 1728 and 1746, the date the second edition 
Fauchard’s work, complete revision the book, was undertaken 
and the style vastly improved thru the medium notes order 
clarify many his previous statements, and much new material 
was added, while the same time unnecessary repetitions were 
omitted, thus increasing the text portion pages. this 
edition that gave his famous clinical description pyorrhea 
alveolaris, though the disease itself, states, was known for 
hundreds years. 


his preface, Fauchard then proceeds outline the method 
presenting his ideas and the reasons therefor. this late date, 
they are still great interest. writes: 


mention more than hundred these (diseases) which differ from each 
other, very much excess the number heretofore described. divide the 
same into three classes. The first contains the diseases whose cause traced 
external things; the second whose cause hidden, and the third embraces 
those diseases which are sympathetic and only occur occasionally. this last 
class mention the most peculiar accidents, and lastly explain with great 
precision the manner and method preventing healing them. 

The relation between the gums and teeth such that the diseases the 
one may easily extend the other, and, therefore, consider the diseases 
the gums also. Further take the manner operating. requires greater 
knowledge and skill extract teeth than imagined most men. speak 
the care which must taken keep the teeth clean, how file them, how 
cleanse them, burn cauterize them and fill them with lead. treat 
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upon the means correct their misplacement and improve their position: 
replace them lost and fasten loose ones. have made and completed 
many artificial pieces and have discovered methods replace the loss 
portion the teeth all them, and these substitutes made artificially have 
become completely useful the natural ones. impart knowledge 
this perfect description capable of. The diseases the mouth, 
other diseases which thereby are engendered, are times persistent 
and poisonous destroy partially completely the maxillary bones, 
least the alveoli, that times portion the saliva the food does not 
follow its natural course but discharged through the nose, that the 
mucous which should flow through this channel discharged into the mouth. 


shall not dwell upon Fauchard and his books, there will 
published the near future lengthy treatise which have just 
completed. careful reading this first text book dentistry 
clearly indicates.that Fauchard was writing from experience gained 
first medicine and then from actual dental operations. that 
time, 1723, dentistry’s foundation was well laid and far one 
can find any evidence that might any way point toward the idea 
being craft, that the barbers had any manner aided 
its progress. 


BARBER-SURGEONS AND BARBERS 


far have endeavored trace the development dentistry 
specialty for the next few minutes, let examine 
whether dentistry might have evolved from the barbers. this 
erroneous conception that seems quite popular and 
generally accepted and consequently misunderstood. 

The earliest record that have that the barbers were the dentists 
old, the protest Albucasis (eleventh century), published 
1500. cries out bitterly against them because, spite their 
ignorance, they permitted themselves perform operations upon 
the teeth and especially extract them. Albucasis recognized the 
fact that such operations were which modern lan- 
guage say that the practice dentistry constituted specialty 
medicine, fact have already discussed and which Chauliac 
somewhat later repeats. 

For centuries, before and after the Renaissance, there appears 
have been Western Europe prolonged struggle between those 


who practiced general medicine and those 
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Medicine, seems, was divided between the physicians, the general 
surgeon (who was not physician) and various operating specialists, 
who were neither general surgeons nor physicians, such 
ordinary lay barbers. 

the days and Guy Chauliac, 1300, one finds 
surgery and medicine separated; the former was looked upon 
trade handicraft, degrading and unworthy the physician 
who claim nobility were the priestly class that abhorred 
the shedding blood. thus find that the physician might fill, 
cleanse the teeth and other operative work, but steadfastly refused 
extract them. 

From Guy Chirurgia Magna” (1363) one learns 
operations the teeth are appropriate barbers and denta- 
tores’ (or already mentioned whom the physi- 
cians had abandoned them,” and lists the instruments with which, 
says, the dentistas should provided. They include probes, 
scrapers and lancets, thus clearly indicating that they were not mere 
further states that best among them 
looked after the various diseases the teeth and and ex- 
pressed the desire that dental operations performed, for greater 
security, under the directions doctor.” Chauliac thus 
introduces the dentists under new appellation. 

the physician looked down upon the surgeon, the surgeon 
higher education frowned upon the barbers who were trained for 
the purposes bleeding and shaving. The ordinary surgical opera- 
tions fell the barbers who owed their business largely the fact 
that 1092 the monks were forbidden wear beards, and also were 
required regularly have their heads shaved; smooth chins and 
shaving then became the fashion. addition, the monks were re- 
quired bled, sometimes often five times year; therefore 
they found necessary have about them those who could both 
shave and bleed, and preferred that one and the same person should 
perform both operations—thus the barbers. 

About 1210 there was organized Paris, the College Saint 


Come, guild whose members were divided into two classes—the 


ordinary lay barbers, afterwards known the 
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surgeons the short robe,” and the clerical barbers, surgeon- 
independent the ordinary barbers, order monopolize surgical 
operations and raise their association from the position trade 
guild that professional organization. Thus the Guild 
Surgeon Barbers was organized order the Provost Paris 
1268. 1311, 1352 and 1364, royal decrees were issued for- 
bidding the practice surgery the lay barbers, barber-sur- 
geons,” unless first examined the clerical barber, namely the 
Later, 1372, Charles France decreed that 
the barbers should allowed treat wounds and not interfered 
with their long-robed 

early 1580, students dentistry were admitted the 
University France; however, was not until May 1699, during 
the reign Louis XIV, that there was created distinct sub- 
division the surgeon’s guild, Operateur pour mal des dents,” 
the surgeon dentist. 

About this time the surgeons France succeeded compelling 
the barbers, through decree, confine themselves the perfor- 
mance only minor operations, and 1700, those who desired 
practice the field mouth surgery and artificial restorations 
therein were compelled take regular prescribed examination. 

During the thirteenth century England, the first surgical cor- 
poration, the Barber’s Guild, came into being. Their early meetings 
were held primarily social and religious get-togethers. 

These self-same barbers, however, soon began call themselves 
barber-surgeon and rightfully, they were surgeons and not barbers, 
many whom served surgeons the Army. 1468, the barbers 
obtained charter incorporation from King Edward IV, that 
regulated the practice surgery, but apparently said nothing about 
barbers. 

Like France, between the physician and the surgeon Tudor 
England, there was wide gulf and continual feuds between the 
practitioners medicine and surgery, each section the profession 
being jealous and suspicious the other; each watching narrowly 
for any infringement its peculiar privileges, and each bitter against 
the quacks and pretenders its own particular sphere. 
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1540, the two companies the Barbers and Surgeons were 
united and became known the Company Barber-Surgeons. 
surgeon was permitted shave and barber could practice surgery, 
except tooth-drawing. 

Though find throughout our literature the constant reference 
dentists members these barber-surgeon guilds, there are but 
three direct references such membership England. 

ber, 1551: John Bryckette toothe-drawer,’ was admitted brother 
into this house and paid £1.” 

The second reference, 26th August 1557: was ordered that 
Mrs. Dawson, the widow one Bryckette—a toothe-drawer— shall 
paye quartryge the hawse nor hange oute any signe cloth 
wth teethe she hearetofore hath Evidently Mrs. Bryckette 
had continued her husband’s practice after remarrying, and thus 


becomes the earliest woman recorded practicing our pro- 
fession. This record also clearly illustrates that there were adver- 
tising dentists with signs early the middle the sixteenth 
century. 

The third reference 23rd November 1557: License was granted 
William Thomlyn drawe teeth and make cleane teethe and 
more. And admytted brother into thys hawse, but not 
yet sworne and hathe payde X’s; and rest other ten shyllings 
will brynge sowne the Guild, from this 
last record, had the say just what each member was allowed 
do, and more. doubt there was some restriction law that 
prevented their members from operating strictly dentists. 

was Germany that the barbers often served the capacity 
bath keepers who, addition bleeding, capping and leeching, 
gave enemas well extracted teeth. This practice spread through- 
out the world, even this country, until the present century. 

Recently there has appeared article Townend, which shed 
some light the state dentistry and its relation the barber- 
surgeons Italy during the middle years the seventeenth century. 

Townend discusses the work Cintio d’Amato, first published 


Townsend, R., Messer Cintio d’Amato: Barber,” British Dental Journal, 
1939, vol. 64, pp. 447-456. 
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Naples 1632, and bearing lengthy title: New and Most 
Useful Practice All That Which Pertains the Diligent Barber 

ete. considerable interest note that d’Amato’s range 
dental matter extremely limited. mention made the 
treatment toothache caries prosthesis, and what 
more remarkable, does not make the slightest allusion the ex- 
traction teeth. 

This would indicate that contrary the general opinion, the 
dental art was not that time the hands the barber. 

d’Amato’s chapter Necessity and Origin the Bar- 
ber’s Art,” referring the divergence which the practice 
medical art had undergone from the remote times since Galen, adds: 
may also seen our own times some are for the 
teeth, some are for the ears, some for sexual maladies, others are 
ordinary doctors, others ruptures and stone, some make new ears, 
lips, noses, and others remedy Here find specialization 
carried few steps further; the plastic and the oral surgeon now 
appear the picture. 

From study this phase, unable find any evidence that 
would point toward the barbers any way adding the progress 
dentistry even that they were permitted attempted the 
practice dentistry. Their efforts were mainly the extraction 
the scaling teeth, and they were confined these fields entirely. 
This more clearly shown the following duties the King’s 
barbers, who 1663 received from 600 800 livres year, for 
brushing the King’s hair morning and night, wiping him dry after 
bath, and brushing his teeth.” 


BLACKSMITHS DENTISTS 


Until the time Fauchard, the dentatores,” 
the Italians, the arracheur des and the 
and operators for the the English, represented the bulk 
our professional ancestors. 


The tooth-drawer was likewise old calling, independent 
the above and the barber the surgeon, and unforunate that 
much prejudice has been created against these early men. 
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Every occupation has its burden quackery bear and none 
more than surgery. The quacks medicine and surgery were 
greater menace life and limb than was the old tooth-drawer. 
time have there been enough qualified dentists properly take 
care the teeth and their disorders, and the general run indivi- 
duals have always waited until tooth was badly broken down 
that its removal simplified the problem. Contrary the advice given 
our early writers, the extraction tooth was considered simple 
affair the majority people; therefore the barbers 
smiths were called upon perform this task. 

Permit quote from Mrs. the able Librarian 
the British Dental Association, and dental historian note. She 
apparently seriously considered the blacksmith dentist, and 
states: seems that the twelfth century the south this 
town there was castle owned Peter Birmingham, whose son 
William was allowed hold weekly market. Things moved slowly 
those centuries but they moved surely, and four hundred years 
later this market had grown into town and there pretty street 
called (Deriten) wherein dwell smiths and brook 
divideth this street from the town Birmingham. This was 
Leland’s description 1536. 1558, Camden calls Bremacham 
and says, The town swarming with inhabitants the streets 
echo with the noise anvils.” 

“The noise anvils auspicious. The blacksmith’s art the 
oldest and most honourable all the crafts. The Saxons called their 
gods charm smiths’; Edgar, King the Saxons, established 
law whereby every priest, increase knowledge, should diligently 
learn some handcraft, and Dunstan, the great Archbishop, the 
arts music, painting, engraving and writing added that smith 
and was expert workman. The highest office under the King was 
that the blacksmith, for upon his skill and the care with which 
exercised it, the King’s life depended. For want shoe the horse 
was lost, for want horse the kingdom was lost.’ The highest 


titles to-day are Earl Marshall and Field Marshal, Earl Blacksmith 
and Field 


Lindsay, Lilian, Early Dentistry the Central Countries,” British Dental 
Journal, 1935, vol. 59, pp. 122-123. 
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Tooth drawing has alway been congeries crafts demanding 
considerable skill each and necessity that the blacksmith 
was the earliest, for the tooth drawer had forge and shape his 
own instruments. Diodorus Siculus says, know that Apollo 
invented the irons,’ that the forceps, and the forge was neces- 
sary the tooth-drawer was the workshop his descendants, 
This not conjecture, for the will Samuel Rutter, his forge 
Shoe Lane, near his house Racquet Court, mentioned one 
his assets. This one the differences between the respectable 
tooth drawer and the mountebank who was snapper-up uncon- 
sidered trifles and more often than not stole his instruments, 
ever used 

CONCLUSIONS 

with most the sciences and arts, the early history dentistry 
has been lost the mists antiquity. 

From the oldest authentic record medicine, especially the Edwin 
Smith Surgical Papyrus (3000 C.), obtain our earliest in- 
formation surgical practice well dental surgery. 

Though find that medicine had its birth Egypt, Egyptian 
medicine was however more closely connected with magic, religion 
and the belief divine healing. European medicine did not begin 
properly until the Age Pericles, and its scientific advancement 
centers the figure Hippocrates (460-370 C.). 

From Herodotus learn that the art medicine was divided 
among them, and that each physician applied himself one disease 
and not more. Among the specialists mentioned were those for the 
teeth. Thus find that dentistry the beginning medicine, was 
part 

Breasted, speaking the remarkable work (oral surgery) 
the dental surgeon that period, remarks that this specialization 
further illustrated the existence the palace dentist who 
might the same time have served chief palace physician.” 

From carved colored wooden panels the Egyptian Museum 
Cairo find further evidence this specialization and the recorded 
names least six dental practitioners who bore such titles 
itself was specialized. 
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Though far actual specimen Egyptian dentistry has been 
uncovered, from the Talmud one learns the wearing individual 
gold silver crowns, fixed and removable bridgeworks and even 
pivot teeth. 

Roman graveyards have yielded further evidence that there were 
men who confined themselves entirely the care the teeth. 

From this evidence, there can little doubt that dentistry was 
practiced far back 3000 B.C. and that was recognized 
specialty medicine. 

Archaeological explorations have given further confirmation 
and much more concrete manner, for during the years 1000 
D., beginning Tuscany, there were individuals suffi- 
ciently versed the fundamental principles dental prosthesis 
construct artificial substitutes for missing teeth. 

Sufficient examples these early bridges have been found and 
preserved that now have very good idea their construction. 
They were two types, fixed and removable, and because the 
variations the technique, may conclude that dental bridgework 
was then common and was made, not one, but many individuals 
known tooth workers dental technicians. 

That this branch dental prosthesis was practiced Rome prior 
the arrival the Greek physicians and before the birth Hip- 
pocrates and scientific medicine, further confirmed one the 
Laws the Twelve Tablets (450 find recorded therein 
that was strictly forbidden bury gold with corpse, except 
such gold was fastened the teeth. have such exception 
inserted the basic laws the land, clearly indicates that dentistry 
(dental prosthesis was then accepted fact and generally practiced. 

Dentistry therefore becomes one the oldest the healing arts, 
and contrary the prevailing belief that the practice operative 
dentistry was its earliest branch, the evidence now indicates other- 
wise oral surgery being the oldest next prosthesis and then operative. 
Because the highly developed art ancient dental prosthesis, 
something entirely foreign the medicine that day, seems 
hardly possible that this branch could have had its origin within 
medicine, and therefore inclined believe that dentistry evolved 
from independent source. 
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From the time the birth medicine, dentistry was considered 
one its specialties, and turn was itself specialized. This close 
association was continued through the ages into the eighteenth 
century. 

Until 1530, dental literature was part the medical; from that 
date there gradually appeared writings strictly dental nature. 
However, its first book (of which there are fourteen known editions 
the Zene from 1530 1576) was considered 
sufficient interest have been included with twelve other important 
medical tracts the period four separate Artzneybuchs 
Hauss Apoteck’s.” 

the sixteenth century find that dentistry was integral 
part medicine. Further confirmation this found the 
frontispiece Galen’s 1550 Chirurgia.” Here the 
the dentists operated side side with the other specialties 
medicine. 

Not until the early part the eighteenth century, possible 
find enough evidence ascertain just what constituted the practice 
dentistry, for the writings Pierre Fauchard, 1728, our first 
book,” find set forth full the importance this branch 
medicine. 

Probably single individual the entire history dentistry 
exerted stronger influence upon its development, 
from his own remarks, there doubt were many men ability 
France who rendered dental services one kind another. 

Fauchard became impressed with the importance the diseases 
the teeth and mouth relation bodily health, and his first step 
was directed toward the educational aspect. Instead the work 
being wordy compilation useless information about the teeth, 
very practical one, founded upon actual observations and 


anticipating many the phases that have developed modern 
dentistry. 


The comprehensiveness this knowledge which Fauchaud put 
into print, can seen from the following subjects treated: Dental 
education, dental anatomy, pathology and therapeutics, caries, ortho- 
dontics, surgery, replanting and implanting teeth, reflex nervous 


diseases related the mouth, pyorrhea, operative prosthetic 
dentistry. 
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Upon what grounds then those who constantly claim that den- 
tistry evolved from the barber and blacksmith, base their reasoning 
There absolutely evidence any period our history show 
that barbers were dentists, that they added anything the pro- 
gress dentistry. Because restrictions law, they were unable 
practice except times when the scaling teeth their 
extraction was permitted. The latter service, however, was restricted 
the specialized tooth-drawer,” few whom were the surgeon 
barbers. 

Only England did the blacksmith hold any position standing, 
and there again they were known From this 
study, find that dentistry did not evolve from the barbers, the 
blacksmiths perhaps even from medicine. Though find 
that from 3000 through the sixteenth century dentistry was 
specialized part medicine, its early highest development appears 
have been somewhere about the tenth century beginning 
Tuscany and extending through the middle the first century 
into Rome. Not, however, until the eighteenth century, when Fau- 
chard brought together all the available information, find 
dentistry assuming the part she was definitely play medicine. 

For that reason, inclined believe that the first important 
phase the dental art ancient times, was the work specialized 
group artisans, the and not the dental opera- 
tors “toothists’’; that dentistry preceded the practice 
medicine Rome and perhaps Tuscany, therefore dental pros- 
thesis must have developed its early stages independent 
medicine. When medicine began its scientific advancement that 
centered the figure Hippocrates, operative dentistry developed 
along with and has continued through the long ages. 


THE AUTHORSHIP AND PROBABLE DATE THE 
HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


LINGUISTIC AND PHILOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS THE 
FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


SAVAS NITTIS 


Ann Arbor 


Although one the shortest the Hippocratic writings, the Oath 
still remains the most interesting both laymen and physicians, not 
only account its high moral ideals, but also because its 
unique nature. For the written constitution with which Medi- 
cine, alone all Sciences, was provided its founders, from almost 
the very start, and which still continues guide its destinies and 
influence its moral evolution. 

Unfortunately, the recent, almost cataclysmic, onward rush the 
scientific phase medicine, seems have placed its moral values 
into the background, and the Oath scarcely now receives attention 
from the teacher, notice from the student medicine. Or, when 
physicians have occasion refer it, they order ease 
their conscience when doing violence moral medical tradition, mis- 
quoting one another paragraph attempt show that strict 
adherence the letter spirit the Oath incompatible with 
modern society. 

from the Oath giving new interpretation the lithotomy clause, 
which harmonizes logic and grammar. this paper effort made 
explain another obscure point and the same time attempt 
establish the date and authorship the Oath. The hope expressed 
that the near future opportunity will permit the reinterpretation 
and clarification other seemingly obscure clauses, and finaily, 
render complete interpretation the Oath its entity, without 
violence its letter and with justice its spirit. 

*From the Thomas Henry Simpson Memorial Institute for Medical Research, 
University Michigan. 


Nittis, Savas: The Hippocratic Oath reference lithotomy. new interpre- 
tation with historical notes castration. Hist. Medicine, July, 1939. 
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student the Oath was ever certain what actually meant 
The word found twice the text and once more participial 
form, That all cases refers written document 
there can, course, doubt.’ the first paragraph 
must refer some document front the person taking the Oath; 
perhaps refers the Oath itself its written 
form, distinguished from the oral form, which the candidate was 
implies that the student must undergo the same similar 
ceremony the one the present taker the Oath undergoing now, 
before becomes eligible begin the study medicine. will 
tradition? does refer the the first paragraph? 
Whatever was, the document could not have been impersonal 
one, such the Athenian constitution, for instance, which was 
binding upon all citizens, whether each and every one, individually, 
wanted not, and which all the Epheboi swore defend and 
preserve. was very personal document which the student and 
his fellows are already their own free 
choice and desire. Together-written-in would the literal trans- 
lation. Was agreement between two parties? contract? 
indenture? was the immutable law medicine, the 

Qualifying, before beginning the study medicine, joining 
fraternity, should not imply that such fraternity society had 
closed one. society, course, was; but there nothing 
make suspect that was secret mysterious one, that 


*For the convenience the reader the first part the Oath, from the Littré 
text, given here: 
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admission was exclusive and limited other than moral standards, 
many scholars have suggested. After all, the physician disposed 
the life his patients will, society where there could 
recourse, neither law for malpractice, nor lawless violence for 
justified unjustified revenge. But does the document support the 
idea existence such medical fraternal societies? Before further 
considerations, let first review briefly the history the various 
trade and religious associations Greece, their character, social 
significance and standing. 


FRATERNAL AND SOCIETIES 


The most ancient ritualistic form and expression Greek religion, 
perhaps, any primitive religion, (primitive here used reference 
chronology, not form), strangely, but very closely, inter- 
woven with the beginning medicine. The collective effort man 
comprehend and reproduce the ever-recurring changes nature, 
the desire unite with, dominate the outside, supernatural powers, 
and the seeming accomplishment this aim through magical and 
ritual, mimic death and rebirth, mark not only the beginning 
religion, but, likewise, the beginning medicine. The Kretan 
Kouretes, the guardians the Zeus-Kouros, the child deity-supreme, 
apparently the oldest society, were much priests they 
were medicine men. was one them, Epimenides, who was 
invited Athens cleanse the city from, apparently, epidemic 
pestilence, which the name political pollution was given. 
However, their rituals and were conducted openly.’ 
From such movements multitude religious, quasi-religious 
societies sprang fill the Hellenic world, among which chief 
place occupy the the and the orgeones.” 
Differing not much substance name, these societies were 


The Kretans, claiming that handed other peoples the dues the 
gods, their sacrifices and their rites appertaining mysteries bring forth this 
point being, according their thinking, the chief piece evidence. Among the 
Athenians, the initiation rites Eleusis, which perhaps the most celebrated all, 
and the rite Samothrake, and the one Thrace among the Kikones, from where 
its founder Orpheus originated, are conducted secretly. While Krete lawful 
initiate all these rites openly. And whatever among others imparted 
religious secrecy, among them hidden from one, whosoever wishes know 
these things.” Diod., 77. 
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first formed for the worship some particular god hero, or, 
when commercial intercourse between foreign countries increased, 
for the worship the home god hero. The Solonian law, 
Caius states his 4th book the Twelve Tablets, accorded recogni- 
tion these various fraternal orders,” (if may use the modern 
equivalent), and declared their laws and contracts valid, not 
opposition public laws.* This and the well known hospitality and 
tolerance the Athenians promoted the establishment foreign 
religious institutions Resentment this license, even 
though not confined the verses the comic poets alone, was either 
mild amusing first, since most the converts were women, 
slaves, perverts. But aside from the curiosity and novelty, 
definite social, commercial professional advantages motivated 
merchants, craftsmen, professional men, working men all trades, 
band together, forming societies, times for common worship, 
times for the sole purpose comradeship and social 
The members society, irrespective their condition and origin, 
exercised the same privileges. stranger could perform priestly 
duties and rewarded for his devotion with crown, honorable 
mention, have his picture hung the society’s hall. 

Anyone wanting could join some society, but seems that 
there was always test, which was given after the 
candidate paid the admission fee and had his name inscribed 
stele, while their descendants apparently shared the 
privileges, without the necessity having their name inscribed 
the From another Nomos know that the candidate was 


corporibus. 

Associations Religieuses chez les Grecs, 189, Paris, 1873, Klincksieck. 
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examined first were pure, pious and almost the 
same expression used the Hippocratic Oath, and possibly the 
primitive Unfortunately, with the exception the 
Iobakchoi, have only fragmentary references laws other 
From these fragments know that this regu- 
lated many activities the society, such admission and expulsion, 
convocation the assembly, the matter dues and penalties for 
failure pay time, premiums, sacrificial dues paid members 
and strangers for sacrificing the temple, the use the revenue, 
guaranties, the nature and value compensation for benefactors, 
and the measures taken assure respect the law and execution 
the decrees. Questions, however, pertaining the mystic part the 
ritual were, apparently, recorded and preserved the sacred books. 
Aischines read from such books the formulas which the initiates 
repeated during the initiation and purification rites the thiasos 
Sabazios.** have one reference the immutable 
besides the one the holy law,” but cannot certain they 
refer the law inscribed stele, the sacred books. 


all ancient religious rites, are still completely unknown. But were 


Zaypéws 
Eurip., Melanippe the Wise. (Nauck, Frg. 484) 
list references see Ziebarth, E., Das griechische Vereins- 
wesen, 144, Leipzig, 1886, where fragments are listed referring such 
documents. 
Demosth., the Crown, 259-260. 
torw Corp. Insc. Gr., No. 2525b. (Foucart, P., 
insc. No. 46, line 104, 227.) 
(Teos, 2nd 
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they, all cases, really mysteries, only Forbidden 
seen by, revealed to, the uninitiated, simply sacreligious 
and impious seen the uninitiated, and mentioned the 
initiated? Evidently the latter was the view held the 
the god was not demoteles,” (publicly established), was not 
offensive mention publicly, may assume from 
Demosthenes’ Probably such were more 
mysterious then, than the Mysteries the Greek Church, called 
Sacraments the West, are today. 

Aside from societies formed just for social intercourse and mutual 
benefit, without having secret mysterious exclusive, 
certainly there existed fraternities restricted the members one 
family. And most societies, while members had their names 
inscribed stele, their sons and descendants were not required 
have their names inscribed, order considered members. 
also certain honors bestowed upon member, were, specified, 

Since every imaginable trade and profession represented 
the stone remnants such fraternal organizations, would seem 
unreasonable the physicians belonged union society 
their own, either for the purpose common worship, otherwise 
for pleasure. Unfortunately, the existing fragments are not clear 
enough this point, but many cases there little doubt that 
from Kula, The monument the famous physi- 
cian, Menekrates was erected his who called him their 
Heresiarch.” 

many, probably all fraternal societies, imitation 
the pattern the religious societies, such the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, there were some sort initiation, rather 


custom was general that specific references seem superfluous here. 

Ziebarth, E., 98, and Poland, F., Geschichte des griechischen 
Vereinswesen, 120, Leipzig, 1909, Teubner. 
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purification, rites, some test for purity The 
members were stele, and believe they could 
without any change meaning intention. 
the Iobakchoi they were and the process was 
called word curiously similar the the 
Oath. Ziebarth translates this officielle Anmeldung,” erroneously, 
believe, for just little below, the statute states that those 
inherited the membership from their father could procure this 
paying drachmas, one half the regular initiation 
fee Although some societies admission was, 
apparently, open anyone pay the fees and dues, 
despite the democratic ideas the race, would prevail always. 
know that before admission qualifying test was and 
oath was Even the Hippocratic Oath the and 
none others,” should not construed making the medical pro- 
fession, their association, referring one, exclusive, any 
more than the concerning purity, piety and 
goodness,” worthiness and fitness other societies. 

Both the entrance fee and the monthly contribution dues con- 
nected with the membership, could waived certain instances. 
the Iobakchoi Athens and the Hymnodoi Pergamon the 
sons and even the uncles member were preferred for admission 
membership, and they paid only fraction the regular entrance 
fee. the Gerousiastai Asklepios Hyettos, the son 
member inherited the membership without payment, and the 
absence son, the next line relationship, who paid only half. 
Asia Minor this custom was more frequently observed and, 
apparently, implied some distinction, for such members were called 


141 and 156. 
Poland, F., 298 Familie”) and 301 Die Kinder”). 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


recapitulation, have observed that there existed, from 
early date, trade, professional, religious and medicinal fraternal 
organizations, not really secret mysterious exclusive, with 
by-laws and laws valid even before the civil authorities. Such 
organizations imitated, even phraseology, the structure the 
constitution the city which they existed. The document binding 
the members certain moral and financial responsibilities was 
apparently called generally. times, laws provided 
for the transmission certain honors the sons and descendants 
members, and some societies the sons acquired the membership 
from their father inheritance, without any payment and without 
the necessity inscribing, signing, their name the society’s 
catalogues. 

With all these view seems that the the first place 
written law some medical fraternal organization. the para- 
graph xai must imply that the sons the 
teacher must, not only released from the payment tuition, but 
also received into the society without test and without payment 
dues. Being born to, and brought teacher medicine was 
considered sufficient evidence purity character. The par- 
implies that others had qualify test, enrollment 
the society, which naturally meant meeting the financial obligations 
the association, taking the Oath, and the payment tuition. For, 
although undoubtedly there were individuals who attached them- 
selves apprentices physician from childhood, and learned the 
art this manner, there must have been others who received their 
medical training attending large groups men who held them- 

But was ever the word synonymous “law?” 
Athens during the 5th century (450-446 the commissioners 
appointed draw laws for submission the assembly after 
approval the council, were called and such laws 


Plato, Menon, 27. 
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Such apparently was the common connotation the 
word even late March, 421 B.C. Thucydides states that 
March, 421, during the rule the Four Hundred, were 
elected introduce laws according which the city may best 
governed,” while October the same year, after the overthrow 
the Four Hundred, the commissioners are called for the first time, 
Thucydides gives explanation for this transition 
the connotation the word, and may not seem illogical assume 
that during this sharply defined period between March and October 
the year 421 the terms and might have been 
used Athens interchangeably convey the same meaning. 

the Hippocratic Oath there reference medical law” 
while undoubtedly, least the first paragraph, stands for 
the collective meaning that “the law” implied the known frag- 
ments other fraternal organizations. 

For this reason seems very probable that this document was 
written Athens during the period between March and October 
421 and was the law part it, medical society. 

421 B.C., Hippocrates was approximately years old, and 
was living Athens, enjoying great reputation, not only prac- 
ticing physician, but also teacher medicine, attested 
Plato Protagoras and Menon. And are believe Soranos, 
the Athenians bestowed upon him unusual honors, being the second 
man after Heracles initiated them publicly into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. And they made him citizen and offered public 
maintenance the Pritaneum him and his descendants. And 
taught the art generously the adepts with the befitting oath.” 

physician such distinguished reputation must have belonged 
professional fraternal order, since every man any importance 
whatsoever belonged, besides some religious, also some other, 


(Athens, 439 B.C.) Dittenberger, W., 
Syll. Insc. Gr., 24. 

VIII, 67. 

Thucyd., 97. 
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trade, fraternal, professional society. And since the time and 
the spirit the Oath agree with our idea the historical Hip- 
pocrates, seems that the Oath was written Hippocrates 
himself, for Athenian medical society, which probably himself 
founded. 

This Oath,” part it, some modification it, gradually 
filtered out the hall temple the Athens Medical Society, 
and became the universal moral law the medical profession, and 
continued live, long after the societies ancient Greece, and 
their symbols and symbolisms, became meaningless and incompre- 
hensible, changed their forms and names. And although today 
all may not follow the precepts the Oath all their 
particulars any more faithfully than those the Sermon 
the Mount, still one can dispute that, the latter document 
the lay, the first the professional, moral ideals the individual 
found the expression their highest aims. 
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QUASI-AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CASE HISTORY 
ANCIENT GREEK CHILD 


BRUNO MEINECKE 
University Michigan 


The history medicine the record man’s struggles 
conquer his environment. interpret this record comprehend 
those salutary and constructive elements our modern civilization 
which represent the composite culture the ages. Scholars and 
scientists build mutually upon one another’s shoulders, and modernity, 
rightly understood, but the will and testament antiquity. This 
primarily human entity, and touches life and living all sides. 
Dr. Hans Much, German medical scientist, philosopher and author, 

allen Gebieten stossen Neu und Alt aufeinander. 
gibt nichts Neues reinem Alle Gedanken sind 
gedacht. Dagegen verbreitert sich Wissen und Erfahrung tag- 
lich durch Beobachtung und gibt noch Neues 
erfahren.” 

Accordingly, with this thought before us, let briefly examine 
intensely human document the form Greek sepulchral 
inscription, unique the science epigraphics and significant 
the history pediatrics. was discovered Smyrna, and both 
internal and external evidence may determine the date within 
the third second century The Greek text, written originally 
capitals, reads follows: 


Wesen der Heilkunst, Darmstadt, 1928. 

3272; Epigrammata Graeca, ed. Georgius Kaibel, 314. Boeckh’s readings 
have been retained wherever possible, but Kaibel’s version has been useful point- 
ing out some few palpable errors, though time those obscure the 
fundamental aspect the inscription. The medical significance the text not 
the least effected any these minor changes. 
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Our translation reads thus: 


helpless child who have reached this tomb, traveller 
even you who have chanced upon stony slab will straightway 
weep the suffering which have endured the brief compass 
life. When the Horae brought into the light the travail 
mother, father joyfully took his hands from 
the earth, and washed clean the impure blood, and person 
placed swaddling clothes, and made prayers the gods which 
were not be; for the Fates were the first make all decisions 
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about me; and father chose mother nurse and reared me. 
Forthwith grew lustily like young plant and was beloved 
all; but few seasons the seal the Fates came upon me, who 
made fast with dread disease about the testicles; but 
distressed father healed dire disease, thus thinking save 
fate medical treatment. And then, moreover, another disease 
seized me, most grievous far, and many times worse than the 
former for the metatarsi (left) foot had sepsis the bones, 
and father’s friends performed operation and took 
out bones which were the cause grief and groans 
parents, and this way was healed again before; not even 
thus did ill-boding birth have its fill smiting, but fate again 
brought upon another disease the belly, enlarged intestines 
and wasted away the other parts, until such time when mother’s 
hands snatched life from eyes; this suffered the short space 
life, stranger, and doomed sad end, survived 
three unwedded sisters (or brothers), have left the hated consump- 
tion those who begat 


How poignant, full appeal and simple pathos! How distinctly 
human the childlike emotions health and sickness here depicted! 
The superscription tells that the child who through this quasi- 
autobiography has bequeathed the history its sordid suffering 
posterity had died the age four years, five months, and twenty 
days. Its name and that the parents are also inscribed the 
usual dedicatory formula. indeed voice from the grave which 
sings its unceasing lament tearful oxymoron: Though 
silent, sing fateful story.” 

The Greek text comprises twenty-seven verses dactylic hexam- 
eters the so-called heroic metre, here most appropriately used, 
presently see. The metrical technique somewhat irregular, 
and even faulty, and the language that the Ionic-Attic dialect. 
For Smyrna, you may recall, was one the seven ancient cities 
which claimed the birth-place Homer, and justifiable pride 
this claim may well account for the striking resemblances 
Homeric thought and form the inscription. for some the 
metrical vagaries, they may, least part, ascribed the 
mistakes and blunders the stone-cutter. But our immediate pur- 
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pose forbids closer discussion this particular problem. any 
event, may safely assume that Anthimus, the father, personally 
composed this bit dactylic verse the form quasi-autobio- 
graphical case history for his little son, and that the father was 
educated man. 

Furthermore, maintain that the father was physician. This 
conclusion becomes more evident when note that, although the 
inscription cast poetic mould, has distinctly professional 
tone and depicts clinical picture; secondly, this professional tone 
sharply defined the proper use medical terms that reveal 
natural ease and familiarity usage; thirdly, the diagnostic state- 
ments are concise and bespeak confident knowledge 
fourthly, scientific attitude exhibited the father’s therapy 
spite his religious fifthly, the forceful, cogent summation, 
definitely emphasizing the consumptive nature the disease, and 
thereby offering final disposition the case, again manifests 
medical viewpoint; and finally, most important all, the father’s 
personal attendance the time delivery, the child’s explicit 
statement that its own father treated and healed the disease its 
first onset, and that subsequently the surgeon-friends the father 
performed the operation, all strongly fortify our contention that 
Anthimus was physician. 

expand some the foregoing premises, may say that 
according all available evidence the parturient woman among the 
ancient Greeks was regularly attended midwife female 
slave, called paia and not doctor. Our inscription, 
however, with delicate artistry assigns this task the Horae, the 
Hours, goddesses natural phenomena associated with the seasons 
and the weather, who easy extension their primary function 
watch over the newlyborn, regulate the destinies man and promote 
the growth earth’s bounties. goddesses growth they are 
frequently associated with budding life, but only this inscription 
are they concerned directly with the mechanics birth; they are 
here goddesses birth, and this instance are clearly trespassing 
upon the province the goddess substantially the same 
the Roman Lucina, who regularly comes the assistance women 
labor. refresh our memory, may repeat the three lines 
which are applicable this point: 
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the Horae brought into the light the travail 
mother, father joyfully took his hands from the earth, 
and washed clean the impure blood, and person (with 
his own hands) placed swaddling clothes, and made prayers 
the gods which were not be.” 


Now note that although the Horae are credited with the 
delivery the child, the father was immediately present not only 
acknowledge the legitimacy the newborn infant the custo- 
mary manner, but also give the first bath and place 
swaddling clothes, both which ministrations were usually per- 
formed midwife female helper. The Greek pronoun 
meaning personally,” with his own hands,” expressly 
used imply that these acts the part the father were unusual. 
Since this true, not all unlikely that the father himself also 
delivered the child, and that the reference the Horae this con- 
nection merely poetic fancy and form religious expression 
offset the Moerae Fates with their negative influence. There 
evidence Greek literature, either medical non-medical, 
demonstrate that layman ever attended his wife parturition; 
are led assume, therefore, that only physician-father could have 
officiated such capacity. This phase also our case history has 
parallel the annals ancient obstetrics. 

Again, that Anthimus the father was physician becomes even 
more apparent when consider that found nothing incongruous 
picturing the intimate details birth and exposing himself 
and his wife thereby the idle curiosity the public. may 
conjecture that, because was physician, had scruples with 
regard expressing himself naturally and professionally, and that 
for the same reason his fellow-citizens would not consider frank 
and delicate epitaph bad taste. this connection may 
profitably recollect that was approximately this time that 
eminent physician, named Hicesius, had established Smyrna 
medical school following the precepts the famous Alexandrian 
Erasistratus.* flourished for some time, and attracted large 
number young students. may rely Strabo, would 


Strabo, XII, 580. 
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seem that this school was instituted early the Roman period, 
whereas the Aesculapius-cult, attested and inscrip- 
may have enhanced further the fame Smyrna medical 
center. such atmosphere physician, rather than layman, 
might wish deviate from the stereotyped sepulchral style, and 
record professional picture after the manner Hippocrates the 
Alexandrian school. any event this citing unseemly details 
tombstone would have been considered vulgar and indecent for 
ancient Greek layman, but would have been reasonably expected, 
and therefore accepted, from Greek physician. Kaibel’s 
therefore, implying that Anthimus may not have been physician 
because the inscription bad taste, seems prove the 
very Opposite argument. 

When add this the reasons already enumerated, and 
especially the explicit statement that the father himself treated and 
healed the dire disease the testicles, thus thinking save the 
little boy’s fate his medical treatment, and further with 
this the clinical picture the entire inscription, vividly presented 
then when note the orderly sequence the case history 
tracing events from the cradle the grave, the succinct portrayal 
each onset, naming the disease, its symptoms, the therapeutics, and 
its results, instinctively recognize medical outlook, professionally 
revealed. 

may now indulge the fascinating game diagnostic specu- 
lation. What was the nature the disease with which this ancient 
Greek child was smitten? best this question can answered only 
hypothesis, for the semiology the ancients was based largely 
visual evidence. its primary assault the malady described 
dread disease about the testicles,” and this the father treated 
and healed; the second attack recorded thus: The metatarsi 
left foot had sepsis the bones, and father’s friends 
performed operation and took out bones ;—and this 


Pausanias, II, XXVI, 

3158, 3170, 5974; see also Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna, pp. 150f., 
232 266. 

cit. 
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way was healed the third experience stated 
follows: But Fate again brought upon another disease the 
belly, enlarged intestines and wasted away the other parts;— 
and doomed sad end—have left the hated consumption 
heritage those who begat me.” Now examine the Greek 
words which have distinct medical connotation, shall find that 
three are especially significant: namely, and 
The first these signifies putrefaction decay,” and comes 
from root meaning drop,” fall pieces.” The other 
two terms, the one participle and the other noun, are both derived 
from the common verb whose root means 
have shown that various noun-derivatives this stem appear 
both Greek medical and non-medical writers indicate consump- 
tion.” The Latin word used and 
for consumption,” also derived from the same Greek verb-stem. 
Furthermore, such lexicographers and 
Pollux define these noun-formations from synonymous 
with the Greek medical words and the technical terms for 
consumption.” Our inscription, therefore, tells definitely that 
this child was stricken with consumption. Then should note that 
the same degenerative processes and changes implied this epitaph 
are similarly delineated concomitant symptoms the Corpus 
reminds that according Hippocrates those who are afflicted 
with ischiadic consumption are wasted away because sepsis near 
the sacrum; and Artemidorus Daldianus also uses the Greek 
fundamental process connection with consumption, designated 
the Greek term Intestinal disturbances and marked protrusion 
the abdominal region and wasting away elsewhere are noted 
the ancient treatises 


*Annals Medical History, Volume IX, Number pages 379-402. 
page 395. 


Hesychius, II, 1379, 1382. page 387 
Suidas, II, 1099. page 390. 
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Lack time forbids further parallel citations. Now when 
synthesize all this evidence and interpret the light modern 
observation and experience, the clinical picture this case history 
may reasonably developed follows: 

This inscription chiefly concerns interesting case con- 
sumption which secondary condition has been set up. may 
safely conjecture that the three diseases referred are but mani- 
festations general tuberculosis which seized visibly upon the 
testicles, the metatarsal bone, and the intestine, and resulted 
urogenital tuberculosis, tuberculous osteomyelitis, and tuberculous 
enteritis. sepsis this kind known fairly common 
children even today, especially systemic tuberculosis. has been 
found, too, that not less than twenty-five thirty per cent the 
cases tuberculosis which occur early childhood are the result 
intestinal infection, and that the curve incidence children 
begins the early age six months, and falls especially between 
the ages three and four. Among the ancient Greeks the predis- 
position tuberculosis must have been tragically high when 
consider that early life children readily convey the infectious 
material their mouths their fingers, inasmuch they play 
their hands and knees during that period, and also when recall 
the fact that this time infected milk would taken most freely. 
Such theory would very plausible this case. The medicines 
administered the father when the first symptoms the disease 
appeared were evidently given the basis that this child had 
separate maladies, whereas all three were probably one and the same 
disease. interesting note also that the physicians those 
early days already recognized that practically the only hope 
eradicating sepsis the bone lay surgical methods, and would 
seem that from the wording the text the operation was least 
partially successful. 

the absence more complete information final diagnosis can 
hardly expected, and other variants may offered 
whether this case regarded example traumatic dissemina- 
tion tuberculous infection following diseases which children 
from the ages three eight are very predisposed, may 
reasonably sure that this Greek child had tuberculosis the 
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testicles, the bone, and the intestine, whether primary 
secondary factor. 

conclusion, linger briefly observe that Anthimus, the 
father, clearly reveals himself this case history the composite 
role father, physician, and artist. These three functions are never 
variance with one another, although his professional foresight 
naturally predominates. The inscription conceived miniature 
drama, tragedy, which the idea fate destiny paramount. 
Our poet-physician recognizes inexorable decree, but, like Aeschy- 
lus, does not timorously submit, but wrestles with the gods, 
the hope that his prayers and therapy may avert the baneful 
influence the Moerae. Anthimus favors the Homeric view 
Fate, that although birth the goddess spins out the thread life, 
her decision not necessity but that Zeus, the father 
gods and men, may permit man his freedom modify 
decree. This concept fatalism with its tragic import fore- 
shadowed the first three lines: helpless child who have 
reached this tomb, even you who have chanced upon 
stony slab will straightway weep the suffering which have 
endured the brief compass life.” 

The theme the first word, for man’s life 
great, and yet helpless; aims and hopes high, and falls 
low. The dramatis personae are swiftly and realistically intro- 
duced—the benign Horae, the parturient mother, the hopeful father- 
physician, the neutral gods, the relentless Moerae, the grieving 
parents, the successful surgeons, the fell disease, and above all the 
suffering, heroic child, who now cherished family deity, and 
upon whom the dramatic spotlight vividly reflected, apparent 
from the dedicatory instead the usual 
Conflicting aims and emotions, both human and divine, are pro- 
gressively depicted; the Horae, goddesses birth, who promise 
beauty, grace, and bloom the newlyborn son, are pitted against 
the Moerae, goddesses death, who insist directing the fate 
the child inexorable decree. Their will finally prevails, but 
only after struggle. 

And this stele, quite unique and unmatched, once more sings 
its song woe posterity, not any longer the unceasing strains 


7 
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minor key days yore, but with frequent perceptible 
modulations into relative major mode. sings that death belongs 
life, but that life also belongs death; that the symphony 
life and death cacophony may audible when instrument plays 
out tune, but that the melody all its essential aspects abides 


and lingers, and becomes more harmonious the players master the 
partitur. 


HUMANISM AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


IAGO GALDSTON 
New York 


Humanism term with several meanings. The oldest that 
which equates humanism with the intellectual, scientific and literary 
movements the 14th and 16th centuries, and sets opposition 
scholasticism. Humanism also taken mean the culture 
derived from training the classics; the so-called humanities. 
use the term, intend neither these meanings. rather 
employ humanism the same sense which was used the 
later Schiller, whom meant attitude thought and 
philosophic system based the Protagorean premise that man 
the measure all Humanism thus defined maintains that 
all truth relative human faculties and needs. Humanism does 
not acknowledge the existence absolute truths, and does not favor 
the exercise art science solely for the sake art and 
science. Humanism not speculative theory epistemology, 
rather school thought which aggressively challenges the basic 
points view present day science all its divisions. this 
time intend only define Humanism, not defend it, since 
not Humanism but the history Public Health seen the light 
Humanism that the subject this brief paper. The bearing 
the one the other will, hope, become apparent the thesis 
developed. 

the minds many, the development the modern public 
health movement intimately associated with the origin and develop- 
ment the science bacteriology. Even those who have made 
careful study the subject, and recognize how much public 
health antedates the germ theory, speak the decades which are 
coterminus with the development bacteriology (between 1890 
and 1910) the golden age public health.” (P. 36—The Evolu- 
tion and Significance the Modern Health Campaign—Winslow). 
The preceding period characterized one devoted the prob- 
lems environmental sanitation.” The impression given that 
the modern public health movement has undergone consistent 
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development, sort Spencerian progression from the simple 
the from the homogeneous the heterogeneous. Now 
conviction that this version the history public health 
does not accord with the facts; that the public health movement has 
not experienced consistent and organically sound development 
that the dominance bacteriology public health represents not 
straight line advance, but rather lateral deflection, not actual 
defection. optimistic representation what has happened 
public health, would characterize the bacteriologic dominance the 
state the Hegelian cycle progression. 

The modern public health movement, least the Anglo-Saxon 
realm, arose movement protest against the degrading con- 
ditions which large portion mankind was compelled live 
consequence the industrial revoltion and the growth modern 
capitalist economy. its inception, the public health movement 
was humanitarian. Among its pioneers, find the so-called Utop- 
ians, men such Robert Owen, St. Simon and Fourier, and the 
social philosophers William Godwin, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, 
and Jeremy Bentham. 

The plight the English proletariat even the beginning the 
19th century, was horrible and insufferable. Those degrading con- 
ditions have been ably described and documented Friedrich Engels 
and L., and Barbara Hammond. The Utopians, the economists, 
and the social philosophers attempted their respective ways 
analyze and interpret the forces that brought about the New 
Civilization with all its attendant evils. They advocated variety 
remedial schemes, and their discussions and agitations, they 
fixed the attention the governing powers upon the cankerous 
conditions that afflicted the poor. 

was the revision the Poor Laws that initiated England 
the events which ultimately led the development the modern 
public health movement. 1832 Lord Grey’s government estab- 
lished Commission Inquiry into the operation the existing 
Poors Laws England and Wales. Edwin Chadwick, the father 
the modern public health movement, was appointed one the 
Assistant Commissioners the Inquiry. The Complete Report 
the Commission was published February 20, 1834. retro- 
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spect appears nothing less than logical that inquiry should have 
gone from the administration poor laws that the causes 
poverty. not surprising then that 1839, following upon the 
presentation Reports Drs. Neil Arnott, James Phillips, Kay 
and Southwood Smith the prevalence certain physical causes 
fever” and physical causes sickness and mortality 
which the poor are exposed, and which are capable removal 
regulations,” that commission should have been ap- 
pointed study the sanitary condition the labouring classes 
Great Britain. The report this commission, written entirely 
Chadwick, was rendered 1842. Both the Inquiries, that the 
Administration the Poor Laws, and that the Sanitary Con- 
dition the Labouring Classes are historical documents. They 
had determining influence the development public health. 
They altered its character changing from humanitarian 
humanist movement. Instead being moved charitable com- 
passion for the suffering masses, became animated the convic- 
tion man could getting first principles, and arriving 
causes which affect health, mould life altogether into its natural 
cast, and beat what had hitherto been accepted fate, getting 
behind fate itself and suppressing the forces which led 
their prime source.” (P. xxvii—The Health Nations—B. 

These first and causes which affect health were 
considered resident in, and were sought for and studied the 
total environment the individual. The total personality, use 
phrase now very popular, all its relationships, was its 
beginnings the concern the public health movement. 

incorrect designate the pioneering public health workers 
unless sanitation made mean more than 
commonly does. True the public health pioneers were interested 
sanitary improvements but they were also interested working 
conditions, wages, intemperance, illiteracy, child labor, 
crime prevention. Theirs was broad humanist understanding 
the forces that affect health. find this well reflected ad- 
dress Chadwick, delivered 1860, the General Meeting 
the National Association for the Promotion Social Science. The 
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thesis his address was, that behooves all communities take 
measure arrest the unsanitary conditions, which annually slaughter 
full two hundred thousand persons preventable disease,” (P. 17). 
The course which proposes is, first, arrest the great infantile 
slaughter from preventable causes towns; and next improve 
the physical and thence the moral training all children, especially 
the children the labouring class.” (P. 10). goes describe 
and catalogue the oppressing conditions under which the labouring 
man compelled live—and adds the comment the wonder that 
the moral, well physical combustion not greater and entirely 
destructive the effects all religious and moral education what- 
soever” (P. 15). This said the conviction that unsanitary 
conditions are attend with moral well physical deterioration. 
(P. 20). Chadwick also recognizes the greatest obstacle the way 
amelioration the interest-begotten prejudice and obstinate 
pessimism which utterly disregards the proved means prevention 
and alleges that the must poor’ poor was 
necessary miserable; which adopts maxim ineffable 
official wisdom, never act until obliged, and then 
little can’ for the relief human misery, and recklessly frus- 
trates any attempt that end.” (P. 23). Chadwick’s discourse 
see reflected the breadth wisdom and the broad encompass- 
ment public health when its initial stages. All man, all 
his associations, was the concern public health. Disease was not 
charged the morbific effect one factor the individual’s en- 
vironment. was considered rather the resultant multitude 
factors, and public health was dedicated the ferreting out and 
the removal all the disease producing factors, they noxious 
working conditions, long work hours, inadequate wages, bad housing, 
contaminated food and water, ignorance, intemperance illiteracy. 
Such least was Chadwick’s devotion, shared few his 
disciples. Such too were the convictions and devotions his 
American counterpart Lemuel Shattuck, though must affirmed 
somewhat lesser, more restricted measure, for the two were men 
different mettle, Chadwick being more aggressive, more the 
radical reformer, than was Shattuck. England Chadwick was 
relieved his official functions the dissolution the Board 
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Health 1854. the United States, the development the public 
health movement, launched the labors Lemuel Shattuck, was 
retarded the Civil War. However, neither England nor the 
United States did the public health movement suffer serious set- 
back. England, least, went ahead even paced rate, 
under the leadership Sir John Simon who 1855 became the 
Central Medical Officer the General Board Health. 

Having described the sketchy manner which the time limitation 
obliges employ, the humanist character the early public 
health movement, behooves now, like manner, sketch the 
changes that were effected the rise bacteriology. For this pur- 
pose need not chronicle the works Pasteur, Koch, Lister, 
Behring. necessary rather delineate the change viewpoint 
the nature and origin disease produced bacteriology, and 
how this turn deflected the progress public health. Let 
this connection quote the words historian the public health 
movement. Referring Pasteur, wrote, “In quarter 
century, and the labors one man, the mystery which for time 
immemorial had shrouded the plagues and pestilences was rent away, 
and there was established the one hand the science bacteriology 
which was make possible check the spread microbic in- 
vaders and the other the science immunology which opened the 
way for building specific resistance against their ravages.” (P. 32, 
Winslow, ibid.). Baldy stated the light bacteriology, the sum 
and substance public health consists checking the spread 
microbic invaders and building specific resistance. 

Public health now longer humanist—but rather microbist. 
Public health longer concerned with working conditions, hours, 
wages, literacy, child labor, word, with man’s total environ- 
ment. interested germs, vaccines, serums, fumigation, 
sterilization, and quarantine. all this, public health follows 
the footsteps medicine. The new public health leaders are 
medical men. They are not sociologists, economists philosophers. 
They are men trained the laboratories, schooled the newly 
developed bacteriological Institutes Europe. Theirs distinctly 
different and new school thought medicine. goes the 
label Etiological. school which dedicated the con- 
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that Disease, notably infectious and communicable disease, 
due specific causes which, their science prospering, will un- 
doubtedly prove amenable control specific therapies. 

One the ablest exponents the Etiological School Emil von 
Behring. his magnum opus, Abhandlungen zur 
Therapie von ansteckenden Krankheiten Leipzig— 
Georg Thieme—1893, Behring devotes pages exposition 
the etiological interpretation the causation Disease. The 
history medicine, Behring wrote, teaches that the manner and 
means which the physician applies the treatment disease are 
deeply affected the teachings current the time the nature 
disease, and that these turn are affected the reigning ide- 
ologies (P. xvii). 

The tracing back diseases causative relationship social 
der der Krankheiten auf 
Behring finds characteristic and noteworthy the 
medical thought the 19th century. illustration, Behring cites 
the report made Rudolph Virchow the typhus epidemic 
Upper Silesia 1847. Virchow accounted for the epidemic 
follows. Unfavorable meteorological conditions caused excessive 
rains, and ruined the year’s crops. Famine resulted. The winter 
following was bitter cold. Typhus broke out and spread rapidly 
among the poor inhabitants who huddled together their homes, 
miserable and hungry. From these the disease spread the wealthier 
classes. Hunger and typhus, Virchow contended, were the indirect 
the same cause—the untoward meteorological conditions. 

Behring emphasizes the fact that this report Virchow has 
nothing offer the medical treatment typhus. The harm, 
according Virchow, too deep for remedy medicaments. 
Social reform what Virchow prescribes. Only these will save the 
poor and the wretched Upper Silesia. Virchow’s prescription 
reads full and unrestricted democracy paraphrase, Educa- 
tion with her daughters Freedom and Prosperity.” 

all this Behring pays scant respect. considers Virchow’s 
views typical the Naturwissenschaftlichen Betrachtungsweise 
der Krankheitsatiologie,” which time past had their merits but 
are now over-shadowed the great discoveries Robert Koch. 
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The cleavage between Virchow and Behring deep. reaches 
down the very basic conception the nature disease. 
Virchow disease “ist nur die gesetzmassige Manifestation be- 
stimmter (an sich normaler) Lebenserscheinungen unter 
lichen Bedingungen und mit einfach quantitativen Abweichungen 
(P. XLI). Behring diseases are specific processes, caused 
specific forces agents. Virchow the idea therapy means 
so-called specifics geistige Verirrung.” Behring 
diphtheria antitoxin not only the pristine embodiment thera- 
peutic specific, but the forerunner many others come. 

Behring’s introductory essay most interesting and instructive 
exposition the fundamental beliefs and convictions the Eti- 
ological School. cannot this time trace further the thoughts 
develops therein. The essence his thesis however, can gathered 
from his closing observations. Behring affirms his 
tion that one can get further the conquest disease control 
disease producing agents than any effort directly influence 
the living cells organs. Indeed, Behring states, all efforts directed 
toward improving the health the living organism toward 
raising its resistance, more often leads harm than the desired 
ends. The sum and substance Etiological medicine therefore 
expressed Sterilization, Immunization, and Blood Serum 
Therapy.” 

The faith and convictions Behring, shared most his 
peers and contemporaries, became also the guiding faith and con- 
viction the public health movement. Medicine and health, dis- 
carded, rejected, denied its humanist heritage. The concern 
medicine and public health during the last half century has been, 
and still largely is—the infectious agent and, immunization. The 
individual only secondary interest. 

one today speaks modern medicine and modern public 
health but celebrate their marvelous achievements. critical 
their claims, question their pretentions, point their defects 
and deficiencies hazardous exercise. And yet must, and 


*Is but the orderly manifestation specific and themselves entirely normal 
vital phenomena under uncommon circumstances and with simple quantitative 
variations. 
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should done, and most those who pretend some vision 
the subject historical perspective. 

cannot denied that both modern medicine and the modern 
public health movement have achieved much overcoming and 
removing certain hazards disease. But likewise, cannot denied 
that operating defective, not false premises they have failed 
where otherwise they might have been effective, and have proved 
impediment progress. Modern medicine and modern public health 
have been and still are concerned, and this largely because their 
basic concepts, with disease acute emergencies. They are little 
concerned with the underlying circumstances and multiform forces 
which contribute the engenderment the acute emergencies. 
They are content protect child from death diphtheria 
means artificial immunization and are unmindful the fact that 
without further care that very child may die rheumatic fever. 
thinking rheumatic fever, they so, again terms bacteria, 
vaccines, serums, and not terms the child organism 
operating certain environment. One led wonder how much 
chronic illness, great problem to-day, can charged these 
deficiencies etiological medicine and etiological public health. 

The defects such medicine and such public health are 
mind best revealed the way which tuberculosis dealt with. 
still treat the disease and but little the man. The result: most 
those who develop clinical tuberculosis, die tuberculosis. The 
basic fault, seems me, lies the abandonment the Humanist 
principle medicine and public health. would not have return 
public health the social philosopher, the economist, and the 
sociologist. would, however, that broadened our understanding 
the meaning disease, that interpreted reference 
man, his social and economic settings, his education, his personality, 
the specific, external noxious agents. 

With the added knowledge which the Etiological school has made 
available, humanist public health movement could achieve the hopes 
and dreams Chadwick, Shattuck and Simon. the Hegelian 
sense, would proceed from the mid state antithesis, the 
fruitful synthesis. 


WEAK LUNGS THE SANTA TRAIL 
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Migration west for trouble” began long ago. was not 
new 1831 when Josiah Gregg, pioneer trader and early writer 
the West, made the first his eight trips New Mexico over the 
Santa Trail. his Commerce the the classic 
early plains travel, this description the trail depot Indepen- 
dence: Among the concourse travellers this starting point, 
besides travellers and tourists, number pale-faced invalids are 
generally met with. The Prairies have fact become very 
celebrated for their sanative effects—more justly so, doubt, than 
the most fashionable places the North. Most chronic diseases, 
particularly liver complaints, dyspepsias and similar affections, are 
often radically Gregg himself was health seeker. the 
preface his book wrote, for some years preceding the year 
1831 health had been gradually declining under complication 
chronic diseases which defied every plan treatment that the saga- 
city and science medical friends could devise.” the several 
chronic diseases, mentioned specially only dyspepsia.” However, 
his brief account his symptoms does not suggest this ailment 
the alimentary tract, but rather something more debilitating. The 
editor the Lakeside edition the Commerce the Prairies ap- 
parently was convinced that Gregg had tuberculosis, and indexed his 
illness such. 

significant that Gregg did not travel west because casual 
hearsay the benefits the trip, but professional recommenda- 
tion. physicians,” wrote, advised take trip across 
the prairies and the change air and habits which such ad- 
venture would involve seek that health which their science had 
failed bestow. accepted their suggestion and without hesitation 
proceeded once make the necessary preparations for joining one 
those spring caravans which were annually starting from the 


Josiah Gregg. Commerce the Prairies, Journal Santa Trader 


during Eight Expeditions across the Great Western Prairies. 2nd edit. and 
Langley, New York, 1845. 
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United States for Santa Fé.” pleasing read few paragraphs 
later: set out myself carriage—but, before the end the 
first week, saddled pony, and when reached the buffalo range 
was eager for the chase sturdiest The trip 
Santa lasted nearly three months, from the middle May 
the first week August, which was normal travelling time. 

From the old accounts, such Gregg’s, apparent that the 
early health seekers counted the ride, not the destination, for their 
recovery. This not surprising, because for centuries strenuous 
exercise had been prescribed for tuberculous patients. For almost 
two hundred years had been the English tradition. Sydenham, 
the English Hippocrates, had written that horseback riding was 
specific for tuberculosis quinine for malaria, and recommended 
dose thirty miles per day. American physicians, century later, 
went even further. 

could better for picture current medical advice than 
refer the distinguished Dr. Samuel George Morton, who practiced 
Philadelphia century ago, and 1834 published his 
tions Pulmonary the views his preceptor, Dr. 
Parish, with which heartily concurred. The once universal 
plan,” wrote Morton “of confining the patient his room, regulating 
the temperature the thermometer, with bleeding, low diet and per- 
haps mercurials adjuvants, has now become far superseded 
the more rational practice just mentioned scarcely claim refu- 
tation.” The more practice was follows. Vigorous 
exercise and free exposure the air are far the most efficient 
remedies pulmonary consumption. not, however, that kind 
exercise usually prescribed for occasional walk 
ride pleasant weather, with strict confinement the intervals— 
from which much good expected. Daily and long continued 
riding horseback, carriages over rough roads, perhaps the 
best mode exercise but when this cannot commanded, unremit- 
ted exertion, almost any kind, the open air, amounting even 
labor, will found highly beneficial. Nor should the weather 
scrupulously studied.” 


*Morton, Samuel George. Illustrations Pulmonary Consumption. Key and 
Biddle, Philadelphia, 1834. 
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passing may not out place note that comparison, 
least, the American physicians were not extremists. few decades 
previously Italian physician, had published what 
purported plan for recovery from consumption combined 
from the advice distinguished physicians the past, including 
Hippocrates and Sydenham. was discard medicine and all 
exactness regimen, and each morning climb some eminence 
rapidly possible until out breath and bathed sweat, and then 
stand large fire increase the perspiration. Dr. Morton, who 
cited this treatment, apparently shook his head over it, for added, 
cannot denied, however, that even exercise may abused.” 

New York physician,* enthusiast for physical effort, few 
decades after Morton, recommended the following exercises bene- 
ficial for tuberculous patients: sparring with sandbag, fencing, 
skating, bicycling, rowing, chopping and sawing wood, whipping 
the trout (noted splendid exercise), and farm work, 
especially pitching hay (not overdone). This was all addi- 
tion horseback riding. For those compelled location circum- 
stances forego horseback riding specially constructed jolting 
and ingeniously contrived joggling were recom- 
mended. For consumptives who simply refused exercise pre- 
scribed massage, which the whole body beaten, punched, 
rubbed and pommelled another person.” 

the middle eighteen forties George Canadian travel- 
ler, described great circling trip that took him west through Texas 
into Mexico, north Santa Fé, Taos and southeastern Colorado, and 
finally east again over the Santa Trail. Bent’s Fort, station 
the Trail, and others who had been wintering the 
mountains for the benefit their health made preparations for de- 
parture for the United States. two companions,” went 
say, “had left the United States the preceding year, having been 
recommended try the effect change climate severe pul- 


Salvadori. Cited Morton. 
Kitchin, Consumption. Its Nature Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1885. 


George Adventures Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. New 
York, 1848. 
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monary disorder under which both labored. Indeed they were both 
apparently rapid consumption.” With some conservatism Ruxton 
described them Bent’s Fort restored comparatively sound 
health.” These two were means the only ones their kind 
seen the trip, for Ruxton stated that personally knew 
hundred people who were living, for the sake their health, 
the regions through which had travelled. 

sportman, himself, Ruxton was well aware the difficulties and 
hardships endured all who “roughed it” the western mountains. 
made much the rarity the air, the breathlessness that fol- 
lowed exertion and the burden placed the lungs. Apparently this 
was considered good exercise, for the prevalent view was that 
consumption the lungs were weak,” and what they needed was 
work. 

Through casual paragraphs health Gregg, Ruxton and 
others, through the reports they made conversation their return, 
through letters from settlers friends home, news the south- 
west health resort gradually filtered east. Remarkable cures were 
reported. mortality statistics were kept and some hopeful 
health seekers succumbed the hardship and filled lonely graves 
the plains and western hill sides, the unfortunate outcome was not 
conspicuous land beset with hostile Indians, bad water and other 
hazards. 

was enough that some appeared improve, since the disease 
once recognized pursued such hopeless course the homeland. 
most cases the patient had little lose the trip. Ruxton said 
his two companions, their medical advisors did not expect again 
see them alive, and Gregg referred his own condition hope- 
less.” 

the fifties climate had begun supplant exercise the objec- 
tive health seeker planning western journey. Gregg 1844 
had said, salubrity the climate decidedly the most inter- 
esting feature the character New Mexico.” Only few years 
later the celebrated Daniel whom Garrison has called the 
greatest physician the West and one the most picturesque fig- 


*Drake, Daniel. Systematic Treatise the Principle Diseases the Interior 
Valley North America. Winthrop Smith and Co., Cincinnati, 1850. 
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ures American Medicine,” called attention the virtues the 
new West health resort his the Interior Valley 
North America, American medical classic based largely the 
author’s personal experiences travel, published 1850. 

Under the caption Journeys Health the Great Plains” 
Drake described the three main routes the West, the Missouri 
route, the overland route Oregon and the route Santa Fé. 
the three, said, the latter was the most travelled, and must con- 
tinue for long time. Special recommendations for the latter 
aid health lay the fact that the distance was not great 
Oregon, and the location Santa Fé, which afforded easy access 
delightful country wide variety physical types, from the 
snowy mountains the north the vineyards 
Paso.” 

Drake accorded special merit the overland journeys for the cure 
tuberculosis, recommending them for tubercular consumption 
every stage from the earliest predisposition that which the 
patient has merely the ability keep his saddle all day.” re- 
futed arguments the hardships the trip, admitting that the 
journeys abounded exposure, fatigue and privation. Undoubt- 
edly they do,” wrote, but them that the benefit chiefly 
depends. Take them away and journey over the desert the 
Rocky Mountains would scarcely more efficacious than the fash- 
ionable voyage Europe.” 

Drake’s account the life the Santa traders may appro- 
priately quoted here for its description life the Trail, 
picture taken part Drake from Gregg’s Commerce the 
come, the last place, class traders who 
transport their goods entirely land. They leave the Missouri 
River, not far from the mouth the Kansas, and cross the prairies 
Santa and Paso del Norte, thence Chihuahua, and the 
northern part Mexico, distance the first seven hundred and 
seventy miles. The transportation wagons drawn oxen, and 
mules. The time occupied going out, generally from two 
three months—in returning, less. The best seasons for these trips 
are May and June, and August and September. Some the cara- 
vans have with them two hundred men. Their diet generally com- 
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posed cakes flour, bacon, the flesh the bison, and coffee, 
which beans and crackers are sometimes added. They often suffer 
for want water. night they lodge beneath their wagons, 
tents; but after passing the one hundred and first second 
degree west latitude, there little dew, that shelter neces- 
sary night, except from rain, which, however, does not fall very 
often. The Santa traders generally enjoy excellent health. 
though their trips are often made seasons the year when vari- 
ous parts the Valley are scourged with autumnal fever, they are 
scarcely ever attacked, exemption, however, which connects itself 
less with their occupation, than the peculiar region country 
through which carried on.” 

1856, after American rule was well established, territorial 
officer, Davis,’ United States Attorney for New Mexico, 
who rode the circuit constantly attend sittings the District Court 
the several counties, and thus had abundant opportunity ob- 
serve the weather its worst well its best, wrote, That which 
adds most the enjoyment the season New Mexico the 
climate, which point salubrity, not excelled any part the 
world. The atmosphere dry, pure and clear There 
comparatively little sickness the country, and fever and ague 
are diseases unknown. (This was exaggeration, for between 
1837 and 1840 epidemics typhoid fever and smallpox took heavy 
toll). Health seems the natural condition mankind instead 
disease, and larger number persons live great old age than 
any other part the country. there was easy, safe and 
expeditious communication with the States, thousands would resort 
here yearly for the restoration their health.” 

spite the difficulties transportation, however, the stream 
New Mexico was well under way the sixties. special reputa- 
tion the country’s advantages grew the Army, which had 
occupied the chief towns since the cession Mexico 1848, and 
had published statistics indicating virtual freedom the soldiers 
from consumption. Austin the outstanding American tuber- 

Gringo, New Mexico and her People. Harper and Bros. 
New York, 1857. 


Flint, Austin. Phthisis. Henry Lea, Philadelphia, 1875. See also Flint, 
Austin, Transactions the New York Academy Medicine, 1863. 
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culosis expert the sixties and seventies, described the case 
young army officer who had developed typical pulmonary tubercu- 
losis the east, with cough, copious expectoration, emaciation, night 
sweats and repeated serious hemoptysis. the hope restoring 
his health applied for transfer the army New Mexico. This 
was granted, and his own request was given assignment for 
Indian fighting. For three months was the saddle every day. 
slept out, lived game, and the weeks went steadily 
improved health. When Flint saw him nine years later was 
apparently well. 

Austin Flint himself credited little climate. wrote, would 
rank exercise and out-door life far above any known remedies for 
the cure the disease.” Indeed other remedies stressed only 
two, cod-liver oil, which still prescribed frequently, and whiskey, 
which, not too much say, has maintained continuous popu- 
larity without specific prescription. 

Others than Flint, however, extolled the virtues the climate. 
must not forgotten that this was long before the true cause 
tuberculosis and its contagious nature were discovered. Most phy- 
sicians considered hereditary, but all agreed that certain predis- 
posing factors, other than the mere accident birth, were responsible 
for its development. Unfavorable environment, particularly debili- 
tating climate, was believed most important. Henry 
Boston had written monograph, which achieved wide circulation, 
the correlation consumption and dampness the soil. re- 
ferred specifically consumption-breeding He, too, 
quoted army statistics length, and stated that the lowest rate 
consumption occurs New Mexico and the highest the South 
Atlantic region.” the Surgeon General’s Report 1856, 
Assistant Surgeon General Richard Coolidge had written that 
“the most important atmospheric condition for consumptive 
dryness the worst possible climate for consumptive one 
with long continued high temperature and high dew point.” 

general seemed logical send patients with tuberculosis 
environment that did not breed tuberculosis.” Most the army 


Bowditch, Henry Consumption New England, Locality one its 
Chief Causes. Ticknor and Fields, Boston, 1862. 
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physicians commented the freedom the native population 
New Mexico from consumption, spite their low standard 
living. One wrote, The habits the natives would strongly favor 
the development phthisis there were not some counteracting 
agency.” Another said The way the population lives surprising 
that half not suffering from scrofula and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis.” The same physician commented, From observation 
satisfied that tuberculosis should never originate New Mexico,” 
although quoted two exceptions prove the rule. 

Symington, prominent physician Santa the sixties, wrote 
that residence eight years had seen but two cases phthisis 
among the natives. However, there doubt that search would 
have uncovered more. Tuberculosis had actually long been present. 
interesting, entirely casual reference, found Susan Magof- 
Down the Santa diary describing trading trip 
Mexico 1846. Mrs. Magoffin, bride, kept running account 
the events interest, which there were many that exciting 
period. one day’s journey she wrote: came camp tonight 
before sunset. Col. Owens’ company, which got before this morn- 
ing, were just starting after performing the last office the dead 
body Mexican. had consumption. Poor man, twas but 
yesterday that sent him some supper from our camp.” Where 
this unfortunate acquired tuberculosis cannot known. The trail 
caravans had numerous Mexican attendants for the stock. Their 
residence the east between trips gave them abundance oppor- 
tunity acquire the disease, and their living conditions New 
Mexico provided equal opportunity spread their return. 

early 1860 the climate New Mexico had found its way 
into text book tuberculosis, Lawson’s Treatise Phthisis 
extremely probable, not positively certain 
wrote Lawson, that the territory known New Mexico, embracing 


Bryan, Climate and Diseases New Mexico. Chicago Med. Exam. 
1865, Vol. 65. 

Magoffin, Susan Shelby. Down the Santa Trail into Mexico. The Diary 
Susan Shelby Magoffin 1846-47. Edited Stella Drumm, Library the 
Missouri Historical Society. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, 1926. 

Lawson, Practical Treatise Phthisis Pulmonalis. Rickey, Mallory 
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Santa Fé, more favorable consumptives than any point the 
American continent, not the civilized world.” added, 
ever, The difficulty access, well the want accommodations 
and the character the population, will for long time deter even 
those who have the physical ability from visiting the country.” 

Hardships, however had never deterred those invalids with 
strength for the Trail. the middle sixties, moreover, was pos- 
sible make the journey west far central Kansas train. The 
stage had replaced the covered wagon for passenger travel, and there 
were rest houses sort along the road. 1870, one the 
articles now becoming common medical journals health condi- 
tions the southwest, New York physician who had served 
the army Santa Fé, referred the great number persons” 
who had come from the east for their was warm ad- 
vocate for the Mesilla Valley south Santa Fé, which, said, 
improved methods access was destined become great 
resort for consumptives.” 

the early seventies the railroads pushed rapidly westward. 
Paralleling the ruts the Santa Trail, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Railroad added miles track each day. the north the 
Union Pacific had reached Colorado and the Denver and Rio Grande 
was building rapidly southward race with the Santa for 
Raton Pass, where the Santa Trail entered New Mexico. Health 
seekers were now swarming into Colorado train, and only the 
hardier ones were following the Trail the New Mexican highlands. 
Those who did were well rewarded, however, and not subjected 
Arkansas, who studied New Mexico health resort 1876, and 
recorded his experiences the Medical and Surgical Reporter 
Philadelphia. From Trinidad wrote, daily line Concord 
coaches ran south into the Territory New Mexico. Six mules 
pulled each coach over the Raton Mountains from whose heights 
may viewed magnificent scenery—pictures that enrapture the view 


Smith, Medical Aspect New Mexico. Indiana Med. 1870-71, pp. 
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artists—being among the most beautiful all God’s wondrous 
works.” attractive picture drawn the invalid riding south 
from the crest Raton Pass, settling back full enjoyment his 
surroundings, feasting his insatiable vision upon the grandeur the 
Rocky Mountains his right, and the expanseless plains the 
two days and one night, after 220 miles road travel, the 
coach whirled down the last slope, now traversed concrete motor 
highway, into old Santa city with the grandest combination 
favorable influences for pulmonary disease, with fewer counteracting 

Physicians, many them tuberculous, had now settled the 
cities New Mexico. longer were the army doctors responsible 
for medical care the settlers. Hospitals had been established, and 
indeed the Catholic Church was assigning its own ill hospital and 
sanatorium positions the more favorable western en- 
vironment. The hospitals received many consumptives, most them 
the last stages the disease. Sister Blandina 
inspiring record achievement the Sisters Charity (At the 
End the Santa Trail) wrote that two classes chiefly were ad- 
mitted, men who came from the States seeking health, and those 
prospecting for gold. Indeed 1879 the transient question, which 
New Mexico’s great tuberculosis problem today, was already 
serious, and apprehension was expressed conditions the railroad 
might bring. Many tramps,” wrote Sister Blandina, came from 
the east and northeast. Need say that usual everywhere attempts 
were made get rid them. Repeatedly were told that 
many these trail pilgrims were succumbing. Those who reached 
Santa gave the information that quite number fortune 
hunters were perishing along the Santa Already 1879, 
hospitals and sanatoria the Church had been established Santa 
Standards were established the types tuberculous patients who 
might profit residence these places. 

Early 1880 tracks were carried into Santa Fé. February 
ninth locomotive and few dusty cars pulled into the city and the 


Segale, Sister Blandina. the End the Santa Trail. Columbus Press, 
Columbus, 1932. 
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Santa Trail passed into history. The invalid’s journey New 
Mexico was now comparatively easy and the succeeding years con- 
sumptives came thousands. the meantime the Southern Pacific 
had driven line across the desert mountains the south and the 
dry warmth Southern New Mexico and Arizona was attracting 
many patients from both east and west. Tucson, one the oldest 
cities the continent, outpost the Church and army Spanish 
colonial days, had already acquired reputation for relief from chronic 
respiratory troubles, and its climatic advantages were being widely 
advertised. July 1880 the Arizona Daily Star published 
article entitled, Tucson Sanitarium.” The following quota- 
tion from this article indicates how much immigration had already 
occurred. 


“Tt plain seen that such climate must health restoring. 
fact worthy note that many hundreds people who come here the 
last stages pulmonary troubles recover short time that they are 
enabled engage business. Many the most progressive pushing and 
wealthy business men Southern Arizona left their northeastern homes and 
came here confirmed invalids, with the hope dying easy. They would 
not die now for ten times what they are worth.” 


Tuberculosis was building the Southwest. the years come 


majority the population some communities would tubercu- 
lous patients and their families, and business and industry would 
tightly interwoven with the problems the health seeker. Erna 
Fergusson’s Our Southwest vivid chapter health seekers 
Albuquerque. used said,” writes Miss Fergusson, that 
Albuquerque had two businesses, the Santa Railroad and tuber- 
culosis. now boasts transcontinental airline well the rail- 
road, lumber and flour mills. Its wholesale business amounts 
nearly million dollars year. The Santa Fé, with annual 
payroll well over $2,000,000 exceeded only the federal gov- 
ernment, which brings Albuquerque income $3,150,000 year. 
But still true that for steady dependable income nothing quite 
equals TB.” 

Tuberculosis has profoundly affected the community life cities 
like Albuquerque, Santa Fé, Las Vegas and Silver City. Gentle folks, 


Fergusson, Erna. Our Southwest. Alfred Knopf, New York, 1940. 
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physically frail, migrated into towns the heels rough and hardy 
pioneers who had brought their teams over the Trail, fought Apache 
Indians the way, battled the raw country with their bare hands, 
and dominated land long settled Indians, and their Spanish con- 
querors. The Southwest, uniquely endowed Nature with in- 
vigorating climate and magnificent scenery, became also the seat 
unusual culture, largely contributed tuberculosis. Miss 
Fergusson has drawn most interesting picture the lives the 
health seekers, their community purpose and their intimacy, 
resulting numerous marriages, leading second generation 
which are many the Southwest’s most prominent citizens today. 

After the eighties most businesses filled with health seekers 
from the east. few months ago college professor, John 
who has lived Albuquerque for thirty-five years, checked 
his own acquaintance list for health seekers. With the classified tele- 
phone directory one hand and counter the other went down 
the list occupations, and discovered that had had business deal- 
ings social contact with tuberculous patients, who were abstrac- 
tors, advertisers, architects, attorneys, auto dealers, bankers, book 
dealers, builders, carpenters, clergymen, clothiers, coal men, diary 
men, dentists, druggists, engineers, florists, government officials 
(city, county, state and federal), grocers, insurance men, lawyers, 
lumber men, merchants, morticians, newspaper men, photographers, 
physicians, railroad men, realtors, school men, shoe service men, 
tailors, theatre operators, tobacconists, typists, veterinarians. 
more than third all the occupations listed the book had 
personal acquaintance with one more tuberculous patients. 

kept his tally, however, became aware the fact that 
was counting the lives the past. Most the men and women 
had known the professions listed were gone. The new generation 
business were native born had come Albuquerque for other 
reasons than health. 

Albuquerque’s relation tuberculosis perhaps more intimate 
than that its neighbors the end the old Santa Trail, but 
otherwise typical. Certain professions are largely the hands 
ex-patients. The press one. Miss Fergusson tells crusty 


Clark, John Personal communication. 
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columnist, named Curtis Lyter, who wrote under the name 
Crabb: When Curtis Lyter died, his funeral was attended all 
the newspaper people town. his paper the editor had come for 
his wife’s health, his assistant for his own, the sports writer’s wife 
was bed ridden, the society reporter was lunger’s daughter, the high 
school boy who was become successful novelist had seen his 
father die hemorrhage.” 

Albuquerque there newspaper devoted the interests 
tuberculous patients, The Health City Sun. few years ago its 
editor, Carey Holbrook, published article entitled Chronicle 
Johnson Jackson Jones, which attention was called the posi- 
tions eminence the state New Mexico filled ex-tuberculous 
patients. The list included United States senator, congressman, 
member the state Supreme Court, state treasurer, bank presi- 
dent, several newspaper editors, number lawyers, physicians, 
well known artists and actors, and many owners and directors 
flourishing business concerns. international president the 
Rotary Club was Albuquerque health seeker, and indeed said 
that when the Rotary Club Albuquerque was first organized, only 
one out its original twenty members gave the city his residence. 
Each the rest had come for his own health that member 
his family. 

Thus tuberculosis has contributed notably the building the 
state. Unfortunately the state has paid heavy price return. New 
Mexico and Arizona have the highest tuberculosis mortality rates 
the United States. Recent health seekers who have migrated their 
towns late stages the disease account for many the deaths. 
The majority deaths from tuberculosis, however, occur natives 
who contracted the disease within the state boundaries, many in- 
stances from the tubercle bacilli health seekers. The statistician 
Halbert Dunn has shown that the tuberculosis death rate the 
native born population these two states, e., excluding tuberculosis 
immigrants, double that for the United States whole. 

Until the 1900’s there were few hospitals sanatoria for the 

Dunn, Halbert. Effect Residence Allocation the Tuberculosis Death Rate 


Southwestern Health Resort States. Transactions the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting the National Tuberculosis Association, New York, 1938, pp. 218-223. 
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tuberculous. Patients lived boarding houses and congregated 
public places. Little was done the early days control what Miss 
Fergusson has termed the hideous evil unrestrained expectora- 
tion.” With the sanatoria much the evil was removed, but New 
Mexico still has far too few sanatorium beds meet its tuberculosis 
problem. has never had the means attack tuberculosis 
public danger. Exclusive sanatoria run the federal govern- 
ment for war veterans and other former federal employees from 
outside the state, New Mexico had sanatoria with 491 beds 1938. 
Fifteen years previously there were accommodations for nearly twice 
many patients; sanatoria with 830 beds were listed the 
directories 1923. The explanation the decline facilities not 
hard find. The intervening period has been one extensive 
sanatorium construction the eastern half the United States. 
Accommodations superior even expensive quarters the western 
private sanatoria are now provided without cost the patient the 
states with large population. the same time the incidence tuber- 
culosis, particularly the white population the economic level 
the patients who used travel west, has decreased notably. 

the meantime New Mexico has faced new phase the prob- 
lem, perhaps old one new form. Before the railroads, 
Sister Blandina and her companion Sisters Charity were gravely 
concerned about the emigrants travelling west search health who 
were perishing hardship the long stretches the Santa 
Trail. For the last five six years hordes emigrants from the 
new waste land soil erosion have followed the track the emi- 
grants the seventies. 

Route leads over Raton Pass after picking number 
tributary roads from the dust bowl.” Las Vegas, where the 
old Cimmaron cut-off from the Santa Trail came back the main 
road, Route comes from Oklahoma. The combined roads 
follow essentially the route the old Trail into Santa Fé. the 
stream traffic westward along the highway, and 
dilapidated trucks, moves that great migration misery graphically 
pictured Steinbeck the Grapes Wrath. impressive their 
own way the description this powerful novel are the records 
conference tuberculous transients held Santa April 
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1936. Evidence was presented showing that indigent tuberculous 
transients present grave public health problem the 
New Mexico had funds for their care. Local units the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army and other charitable agencies were co- 
operating with federal bureaus trying send the migrants home. 
Unfortunately large percentage them had home. Camps set 
for homeless men the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, which was passing out existence, economy measure, 
had shown that one-fourteenth these homeless wanderers had 
active tuberculosis. free beds for tuberculous patients, other than 
those provided the transient bureau Socorro, were available. 
Ninety per cent the patients Socorro had far advanced disease. 
Elsewhere hundreds ill lived cheap boarding houses, tourist 
camps and shacks, with medical care and few comforts, but 
abundant opportunity for spreading the germs tuberculosis. The 
conference passed resolution calling for federal aid for what was 
obviously problem not home origin, but the way forward not 
yet clear. the tuberculosis problem the Southwest today. 
Today, however, evident that time the stream tubercu- 
lous patients will dry up, the sources themselves are going dry. 
time, the legacy tuberculosis left the great migration will also 
disappear. has been cumulative for New Mexico for more than 
century from the days when Josiah Gregg’s caravan moved 
snail’s pace across the buffalo range until the present when the silvery 
Sky Chief drops down Albuquerque seven hours out Chicago 
and leaves occasional health seeker before winging Cali- 
fornia. New Mexico’s own hospitality has enlarged it, for the cities 
the end the Santa Trail have received the migrant lunger 
with the traditional welcome long ago extended the trader, all 


the years during which has come, covered wagon, stage, rail- 
road train and motor car. 
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MEMOIRS DECEASED MEMBERS 


HARVEY CUSHING BOOK COLLECTOR AND 
LITTERATEUR 


LEONA BAUMGARTNER 


Within the few short months since his death October 1939, 
Harvey Cushing has been widely acclaimed master surgeon, 
neurologist, physician, critical investigator, medical bibliophile, inspir- 
ing teacher, litterateur, and artist which was. can- 
not soon forgotten any one these and much else will 
said other aspects his remarkable career. this Bulletin 
seems fitting, therefore, that particular attention given Dr. 
Cushing’s interest books, his non-medical writings, and the 
man who lived happily this world books the operating 
room the laboratory. 


Book Collecting 


might some interest speculate how Harvey Cushing’s 
library got its start. Did the insatiable curiosity which led him 
inquire into the hows and whys everything saw start his quest 
into the past? did spring from seed sown during the days 
his close association with Osler the Hopkins? has told 
that: When doctor feels himself lost astray over some diffi- 
cult problem, there’s just one thing for him betake himself 
library, there get fresh start.” (No. 251.)* Perhaps 
future studies his diaries and correspondence may give exact 
answers these questions but there doubt that within five 
years after being graduated from the Harvard Medical School 
1895 was already deeply interested old medical books and that 
lost opportunity increase his information concerning them. 
Dr. Klebs has mentioned Harvey Cushing’s early interest 
medical history. 


The letter you wrote home from here [Berne] 1901 gives the key. 
Your versatility has always amazed but did not realize what excellent 
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medical historian you were already then. The preoccupation with batrachian 
hearts Kronecker’s and with thyroid complexities Kocher’s did not 
prevent your going the Stadtbibliothek study Haller the source, 
his Tagebiicher. His unfathomable erudition bothered you and you wanted 
discover his human side. relieved you find him noting perdu jeu’ 
vin.’ You compared him John Hunter who hated lec- 
turing, but became the guiding star many followers, while Haller with all 
his gifts left personal 


And the last historical work come directly from Harvey 
Cushing’s pen find these 


When personal interest Vesalius was first aroused unable defi- 
nitely recall. must have been nearly years ago, for find that 
came into possession Moritz Roth’s remarkable biography 1900 which 
indicates that there must have been talk the man probably the Johns 
Hopkins Historical Club prior that time. This may have been what led 
colleague MacCallum, after year study abroad, lug home 
and present the autumn 1903 imperfect copy the 1543 
Fabrica which had come upon that summer among some books for sale 
the back blacksmith’s shop (of all places!) side street Rome.... 


Thus the happy bygone Baltimore days those fortunate enough come 
latch-keyers under Osler’s neighborly influence became inoculated with his 
bibliophilic spirit which has proved solace for many our later 
years even when may not have developed into hobby. Ere long Vesalian 
club was organized, and though was short-lived, impromptu talk was 
given its first meeting Dr. Welch the man and his works. This 
well remembered, not only for what said, but because few days later 
Howard Kelly left door with his card superb copy from his library 
the 1555 Fabrica contemporary stamped pigskin with clasps. 
those early days historically significant books might find their way one’s 
shelves, even though with instructor’s salary $100 per annum there 
might cobwebs the purse. (No. 87, 382) 


How this interest Vesalius grew Dr. Cushing has described 
another essay. 


was course interesting see what changes Vesal had made the 
later text; and then there were other editions, posthumous ones, com- 
pared—and possible possessed. Vesal had complained the learned 


Fulton, Arnold Klebs and Harvey Cushing the International 
Neurological Congress Berne 1931. Bull. Hist. Med., 1940, 332-354. See 
325. 
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Oporinus, his printer, various plagiarists his earlier anatomical plates 
these must therefore probably interest. And then the many other authors, 
his copyists and imitators, and the printing houses which issued their books, 
and what other medical books they printed, turn lead you on, with ring 
your nose. 

You begin feel that you would like know something about Vesalius 
the man, and about his contemporaries, and about his life other than 
anatomist. And whenever you chance abroad you follow his foot- 
steps, and look the galleries for his portraits, spurious and otherwise, 
which there are many. Then there were other books which published, and 
innumerable copyists them, England, Spain, France, Italy, and 
the Low Countries whence himself came; and you soon get into the habit 
second-hand book catalogues. Ere long the unconscionable people that 
issue them learn your frailties and tempt you sadly, meanwhile putting 
their prices such extent that when the post delivers your door 
brown-paper parcel with foreign stamps you have prevaricate before 
your family and audibly wonder who could possibly have made you the 
present another old anatomical work. (No. 269.) 


The interest Vesalius never died, and today the Cushing 
collection are many hundred Vesalian items. The summer before his 
death was compiling bibliography, orderly fashion recording 
what had learned Vesalius and his books. The manuscript 
this Vesalius bibliography was unfinished the time died, but 
Library. Callers during that summer 1939 will remember the 
dining room 691 Whitney Avenue New Haven, piled high 
with books, manuscripts and papers that was generally necessary 
move across the hall the library sit comfort. And the 
regular croquet players soon learned that this summer Vesalius 
came first. Games there were, course, followed tea and those 
never-to-be-forgotten conversations when short half hour The 
Chief,” his hospital staff called him, could talk gayly how the 
present Queen Elizabeth had played with the children Hyde Park 
(“only mother would think trying crown for two little 
girls”) or, more seriously the plight Spanish loyalist physi- 
only turn recently returned traveller discuss the 
present status certain paintings the museums Madrid; and, 
few moments later, talk sympathetically with another guest 
early days her own town Cleveland. And then back work 
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with Vesalius. Books, people, writing, croquet—just part 
summer’s day. 


The books have gone the Yale School Medicine housed 
special library which Dr. Cushing helped design. They number 
some 20,000 and include important works related sciences 
(geology, mathematics, cetera) well the remarkable anatomi- 
cal collection with its enviable Paré and Vesalian items, the special 
collections Nicholas Culpeper and Jenner, and particularly fine 
assemblage medical incunabula. 


Book collecting was once described Dr. Cushing worse 


than the opium habit but much more has also left this 
humorous account 


the slowly progressive though rarely fatal malady Bibliomania, while 
commonly masculine ailment, easily leads difficulties because even 
more serious counter-disorder which prone affect the distaff members 
the family, who usually control the majority vote. They show un- 
controllable tendency accumulate odds and ends that under the general 
name antiques which mysteriously find their way into the house late 
the day way the garage after all identification tabs have been removed. 
the other hand new old-book, unmistakable its brown paper parcel 
and bearing unfamiliar foreign stamps, handed openly the front 
door the postman, who must wait while the maid rummages round find 
two cents for excess postage, thereby advertising its arrival from parlor 
kitchen. Thus, while the advantages, quite proper, are all the side 
the antiquing distaffers, most collectors books, self defense, after 
obliterating from their recent acquisitions such highly interesting records 
provenance pertain their source origin and purchase price, conceal 
them shelves their so-called dens, fully convinced that they have made 


better investment for the long pull than has the party the first part. 
(No. 87, 384.) 


addition interest books historical importance Dr. 
Cushing followed modern books many spheres thought. Any 
new novel which character was doctor was sought out, and 
serious address medical students suggests 


stouten your hearts reading the doctor fiction, and emulate Lydgate, 
least the point which will warn you against marrying the wrong 
woman. Familiarize yourselves with the writings healthy minded doctors 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes and John Brown, Rab and His Friends. 
you need antidote for the cynicism Arrowsmith, buy borrow Sarah 
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Orne Jewett’s nigh-forgotten story depicting her own father Country 
Doctor; for there are still John Leslies the country districts and room for 
many more—plenty room, too, for Nan; and she really serious about 
she’s worth the world thousand Leoras. Perhaps best all, you 
would learn what unalloyed professional devotion may and what rewards 
may bring, read reread the last chapters Ian Maclaren’s Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush and let the example Weelum become 
part you. (No. 10) 


Non-scientific writings 


Dr. Cushing’s own contributions medical bibliography and his- 
tory are probably more significant for the influence had other 
students and the collections made than for the actual papers 
wrote. Yet one finds papers Haller, Dr. Garth, the gold-headed 
cane, Robert Fletcher, Vesalius, Osler, Gorgas, John Hunter, Lelli 
Ercole, Beaumont, Pavlov, Councilman, Elihu Thomson, 
William Welch, and other moderns, well bibliographical notes 
Galvani, Aldini, Vesalius and Canano. Most the biographical 
essays, well numerous other addresses and writings non- 
scientific character, are now readily available the two collections 
recently published. (Nrs. and 5.) 

Attention has frequently been called the literary excellence 
Harvey Cushing’s prose writings. wrote and rewrote, polished 
and repolished, for here the operating room perfection was the 
first law work. His Life Sir William Osler (1925) was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for biography—no small achievement 
for two-volume account physician—and well known 
medical historians that further comment superfluous. 

Many the short essays are gems modern prose, as, for exam- 
ple, The Doctors Welch Norfolk,” The Personality Hos- 
pital,” The Almost subject could dis- 
cussed without adding colorful, life-giving simile phrase: 


intangible thing—this distinctive character one hospital which 
makes differ from others its kind. Like old wine, has acquired cer- 
tain quality which only comes with age, and which new institution cannot 

calorimeter tells the activity the patient’s meabolism, may you 
determine the plus minus activity the local profession any district 
the condition its library. (No. 252.) 
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Books are bibliotrophic, one attracting the other; for books 
quarrel, only their authors. House them properly and other books will, 
instinctively, come roost. What more, those kind mysteriously 
flock together. (No. 252.) 


Journals may suddenly out existence with obituary notice, 
without publishing the banns they may intermarry. (No. 258.) 


Harvey Cushing kept diaries when travelling and the accounts 
were vividly illustrated. Operations the hospital the battle- 
field were graphically presented and any bit narrative which could 
enhanced with pen pencil sketches usually decorated. 
The war (1915-1918) diaries are particular interest—nine huge 
bound volumes, part which have appeared under the title, From 
surgeon’s journal. Seen with the objective, keen, and sensitive 
eyes scientist, and written from day day anything from 
patient’s temperature record wine list, this record vivid 
and informative war record any contemporary document 
the period. 

personal letters Dr. Cushing’s pen was probably its best. 
Dictated letters were carefully reread and the borders most usually 
annotated with gay phrase, bit verse, drawing. These extra- 
mural notes are often the most charming and revealing part the 
epistle. One wonders also how found time for the many per- 
sonal notes. For example, April 1939, his seventieth birth- 
day, was entertaining foreign guests, old friends, attending 
meetings the Cushing society, and the midst all took time 
send hand written notes least thirty persons who had sent 
greetings him. 


The Man 


portray the personality Harvey Cushing small task, 
even one painted larger canvas—and that task must left 
for full length biography. His character was not simple any 
his students and colleagues will testify. Dr. Welch’s eightieth 
birthday Dr. Cushing wrote felicitous appreciation (No. 198) 
which would fitting applied Dr. Cushing himself. One might 
paraphrase follows: 


have risen steadily throughout life position acknowl- 
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edged leadership the profession his choice: have had such 
influence that profession that founded new school—that 
neurosurgery: days turmoil rapidly growing profession 
have stood firm middle ground, using the benefits 
gained from the newer specializations but never losing the art the 
general practitioner: have turned the tide students seeking 
opportunities the practise surgery from the old world the 
new: have been ready countless unrecorded ways share his 
time with those inconspicuous with those who sat high 
have been less universally respected for his great learn- 
ing than beloved for his personal have stood knee-deep 
honors unsought and have remained seemingly unaware them: 
have rounded out with distinction careers three important 
universities and three fields, neurosurgery, medical research and 
literature— 

have done much, many ways, for many years, and 
with such perfection, betokens not only singleness purpose and 
unusual gifts, but that fineness character which always has been 
and always will inspiration mankind. 


APPENDIX 
Bibliography Dr. Harvey Non-medical Writings 


The following list has been compiled from the excellent bibli- 
ography Dr. Cushing’s writings brought together the Cushing 
Society. bibliography the writings Harvey Cushing. Pre- 
pared the occasion his seventieth birthday, April 1939. 
Springfield, Charles Thomas. 1939, xvi, 108, [2] pp.). 

The principal non-medical writings have been included this 
Appendix. noticed that many the biographical accounts 
and essays are contained the two collections, onsecratio Medici 
and Other Papers and The Medical Career and Other Papers. 
addition these materials, Dr. Cushing’s reports Surgeon-in- 
Chief the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital are unusual interest 
that they often contain discussions full time versus part time 
medicine, etc. The first these, for the years 1913 and 1914, 
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appeared 1915 and the last appeared 1932 the eighteenth 
annual report that hospital. 


Cambridge, Mass.: University Press, 1919. 8vo, halftone frontispiece 
inserted, 118 pp., unnumbered full-page halftone illustrations 
inserted facing pages 22, 30, 36, 38, 41, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 
66, 77, 92, 102, 108, 112. 

The life Sir William Osler. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1925. 
8vo, vols., frontispiece, xvi, 685 (1) pp., inserted and unnumbered 
collotype frontispiece, xii, 728 pp., inserted 

Consecratio medici and other papers. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1928. 8vo, 276 pp. 2nd edition, 1940, vo., 276 pp. 

From surgeon’s journal 1915-1918. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1936. 8vo, frontispiece, xxi, 534 pp., inserted halftone illustra- 
tions (miscellaneous, unnumbered text figures). 

The Medical Career and other papers. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1940, 8vo. 1., 302 pp. 


ADDRESSES, PAPERS JOURNALS AND REPORTS 


Haller and his native town. Letter from post-graduate student. Amer. 
Med., Oct. 12, 1901, 542-544; 580-582. 

Dr. Garth: the Kit-Kat Poet (1661-1718). Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 
Jan. 1906, 17: 1-17. (Reprinted No. 

Instruction operative medicine. With the description course given 
the Hunterian Laboratory Experimental Medicine. Johns Hopk. 
Hosp. Bull., May 1906, 17: 123-134. Also: Yale med. J., April 1906, 
12: 855-879. 

The holders the gold-headed cane book collectors. Johns Hopk. 
Hosp. Bull., May 1906, 166-169. 

10. Report the Committee the Osler Testimonial, Bull. med. chir. Fac. 
Md., June 1909, 238-240. 

Letter (pp. 16-18) in: Western Reserve University. The Medical De- 
partment. Endowment Fund. (Cleveland, 1910) 4to, pp. 

12. Robert Fletcher, 1823-1912. Boston med. surg. J., Feb. 27, 1913, 
168 330. 

13. The quartercentenary Andreas Vesalius. 1514-December 31-1914. 
Boston med. surg. J., Dec. 31, 1914, 171: 995-1002. 

14. centripetal versus centrifugal hospital service. (pp. Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Day, November 12, 1914. 
Boston: Privately printed (1914), pp. 

15. Portraits Vesalius. Med. Rec., Y., Feb. 1915, 246-247. 
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From ambulance surgeon’s diary. Harv. Alumni Bull., May 26, 1915, 


608-610. 


The Harvard Unit the American Ambulance Neuilly, Paris. Bos- 


ton med. surg. J., May 27, 1915, 172: 801-803. 
The work the American Ambulance Hospital Paris. Privately 
printed, pp. 


With the British Medical Corps France. Yale Rev., April 1916, 


523-539. 
Yale medicine. In: The book the Yale pageant. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1916, 150-154. 


The bombing the Harvard Base Hospital. Harv. Alumni Bull., Oct. 


25, 1917, 20: 80-83. 


Concerning Harvard Units.” (Letter the Editor) Boston med. surg. 


J., April 1919, 180: 403. 


Concerning the establishment National Institute Neurology. Amer. 


Insan., Oct. 1919, Also: Trans. Amer. med.-psychol. 
Ass., 1919, 26: 167-183. 


Neurological surgery and the war. Boston med. surg. J., Nov. 1919, 


549-552. 


Introduction (pp. v-xxii): The old humanities and the new science. 


Sir William Osler, Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. xxii, pp. 

William Osler the man. Ann. med. Hist. [Summer No., 1919 (delayed 

Biography Sir William Osler. (Note.) Ann. med. Hist. (Fall No., 
1919), 1920, 303. 


Funeral services General William Crawford Gorgas and Lord Fisher. 


Boston med. surg. J., Sept. 1920, 315-316. 


Address (Yale) Alumni meeting, New Haven, June 21, 1921. Yale 


Alumni Weekly, July 1921, 30: 1103-1104. 


The personality hospital. Boston med. surg. J., Nov. 1921, 185: 


529-538. (Reprinted No. 


Remarks conferring honorary fellowships the Royal College 


Surgeons Ireland. Surg. Gynec. Obstet., Dec. 1921, 33: 707-708. 


Prefatory note (pp. 739-742) to: Dedication exercises the Oscar 


Tugo Circle, Pasteur and Longwood Avenues, Boston, October 18, 
1921, memory the first enlisted man the American Expedi- 
tionary Force killed the Great War. Boston med. surg. J., 
Dec. 22, 1921, 185: 739-746. 


William Stewart Halsted, 1852-1922. Science, Oct. 27, 1922, 56: 461- 


464. Also: Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., Sept. 1923, 58: 599-604. (Re- 
printed No. 


The physician and the surgeon. Boston med. surg. J., Nov. 1922, 187: 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
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623-630. Also: Surg. Gynec. Obstet., Dec. 1922, 35: 701-710. 
printed No. 


Remarks the bestowal the Henry Jacob Bigelow Metal Dr, 


Keen. Boston med. surg. J., Nov. 1922, 187: 650. 
Laboratories: then and now. (Toronto: Privately printed, 1922), 


Louisa Parsons, first superintendent nurses the University 


land Hospital. Univ. Hosp. Nurses’ Alumnae Bull., April 1923, 3-11, 
The Boston Tins.” Boston med. surg. J., July 1923, 189: 8-12. (Re- 
printed No. 
The clinical teacher and the medical curriculum. Amer. med. 
March 15, 1924, 82: 841-844. (Reprinted No. 


George Simmons: editor, publisher and writer. (pp. 7-16) George 


Simmons. testimonial. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1924, pp. 


The Western Reserve and its medical traditions. Cleveland: Privately 


printed (1924). pp. (Reprinted No. 
John Irvine Hunter, 1897-1924. Boston med. surg. J., Jan. 29, 1925, 192: 
214-215. 


Should Boston have community chest? (Editorial.) Boston Traveler, 


Jan. 31, 1925, 16. 


Robert Williamson Lovett, 1859-1924. Boston med. surg. J., Feb. 19, 
1925, 374-375. 


eclipse observed over two centuries ago. Harv. Alumni Bull., March 


Experimentum periculosum: judicium difficile. Yale Alumni Weekly, 
March 27, April 1925, 34: 801-803; 835-836. Also Science, April 
10, 1925, 61: 373-379. (Reprinted No. 

Foreword (pp. x-xi) to: Spielmann’s Andreas 
Vesalius. London: John Bale, Sons Danielsson, Ltd., 1925. 
xxxvii, 243 pp. 

Introduction (pp. 7-12) to: Facsimile edition Canano’s 
humani corporis picturata dissectio. (Ferrara 1541?) Annotated 
and Streeter. Florence: Lier Co., 1925. 8vo, pp. 
facsimile. 

Consecratio medici. Amer. med. Ass., Aug. 21, 1926, 87: 539-542. 
(Reprinted No. 

The value books the medical profession. Med. Rec., Dec. 1926, 
124: 712-713. 

The doctor and his books. Cleveland, Ohio: Privately Printed (1927), 
pp. Also: Amer. Surg., Jan. 1928, 100-110. (Reprinted 
No. 

James Ford Rhodes, 1848-1927. In: Later Years the Saturday Club, 
1870-1920. DeWolfe Howe, Ed. Boston: Houghton 

Co., 1927, pp. 346-355. (Reprinted No. 


38. 

39. 
46. 
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53. 
54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


62. 


Letter Time. Time, May 23, 1927, 

Emancipators. Lancet, July 23, 1927, 185-186. Also: Brit. med. 
July 30, 1927, 185-186; Boston med. surg. J., Oct. 20, 1927, 197: 
651-652; Health, Mountain View, Feb. 1937, 14-15. (Re- 
printed No. 

Presentation the Henry Jacob Bigelow Medal (to Dr. Rudolph Matas), 
November 1926. Boston med. surg. J., Oct. 27, 1927, 197: 701. 
The presentation the Henry Jacob Bigelow Medal, October 10, 1928 
(to Dr. Chevalier Jackson). New England Med., Oct. 18, 1928, 

199: 763. 

account the dedicatory ceremonies connection with the Base 
Hospital No. memorial, October 11, 1928. Boston: Privately printed 
(Merrymount Press), 1928, pp. Also: Milit. Surg., Dec. 1928, 63: 
899-901. 

The medical career. address The ideals, opportunities and diffi- 
culties the medical containing tribute Dr. Nathan 
Smith, founder the Dartmouth Medical School. Hanover, H.: 
Dartmouth College, 1929. 8vo., pp. (Reprinted No. 


Remarks the Children’s Hospital campaign dinner, March 11, 1929. 


News, March 15, 1929, 


letter. Orvosképzes (special Billroth centennial number), April 


1929, 19: 1-2. 

Exercises celebration the bicentenary the birth John Hunter. 
New Engl. Med., April 18, 1929, 200: 810-823. 

The binding influence library subdividing profession. Science, 
Nov. 22, 1929, 70: 485-491. Also: Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., Jan. 1930, 
46: 29-42; Johns Hopk. Nurses Alum. Mag., Feb., 1930, 29: 6-19. 
(Reprinted No. 


William Henry Welch. anonymous contribution (page to: The 


birthday William Henry Welch. New York: Privately 
printed, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1930, pp. 


American tribute Sir Anthony Bowlby. St. Bart’s Hosp. J., Aug. 


1930, 37: 199. 


Eulogy Major-General Clarence Edwards. Boston Herald, Feb. 


16, 1931, 


Acknowledging reprints. letter the Editor. Amer. med. Ass., 


April 1931, 96: 1168. 


67. One hundred and fifty years. From tallow-tip television. New Engl. 


69. 


Med., June 11, 1931, 204: 1235-1244. (Reprinted No. 


George Strong Derby, 1875-1931. New Engl. Med., Dec. 24, 1931, 


205: 1262-1264. (Reprinted No. 

Remarks the presentation the Henry Barton Jacobs Collection 
the Welch Medical Library, January 14, 1932. Johns Hopk. Hosp. 
Bull., May 1932, 50: 307-309. 
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70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


85. 


87. 


Homo chirurgicus. New Engl. Med., May 1933, 208: 922-929. 

Medicine the crossroads. Amer. med. Ass., May 20, 1933, 100: 
1575. (Reprinted No. 

William Thomas Councilman, January 1854-May 26, 1933. Science, 
June 30, 1933, 77: 613-618. Also (with bibliography): Biogr. 
nat. Acad. Sci., 1937, 18: 157-174. (Reprinted No. 

honor Professor Elihu Thomson, Science, July 14, 1933, 24-26, 
Also (pp. 59-63): Elihu Thomson eightieth birthday 
(Cambridge, Mass.) Technology Press, 1933, pp. 

The Doctors Welch Norfolk. New Engl. Med., May 24, 1934, 210: 
1132-1134. (Reprinted No. 

The pioneer medical schools Central New York. (Syracuse, 
Privately printed), 1934, pp. (Reprinted No. 

From surgeon’s journal. The Harvard Unit and the Ambulance 
II. The battle Boston Common. III. With the 
France. IV. With the Atlantic Monthly, Oct.-Dec. 1934, 
154: 385-399 590-601 696-707 Jan. 1935, 155: 102-116. 

Psychiatrists, neurologists and the neurosurgeon. Yale Biol. Med., 
Jan. 1935, 191-207. Also (pp. Neurological biographies and 
addresses. London: Oxford University Press, 1936, 178 pp. 
No. 


The humanizing science. Science, Feb. 1935, 81: 137-143. Also 


Diplomate, April 1935, 115-124. (Reprinted No. 


William Beaumont’s rendezvous with fame. Yale Biol. Med., Dec. 


1935, 113-126. (Reprinted No. 


bibliographical study the Galvani and the Aldini writings animal 


electricity. (With Fulton Sci., July 1936, 239-268. 


Corrigenda and addenda The life Sir William Osler.” 


University Press, 1936, pp. See No. 
Ercole Lelli and his écorché. Biol. Med., Jan. 1937, 199-213. 
Also: Proc. Charaka Cl., 1938, 3-20. 


Perry Williams Harvey, 1869-1932. Books and the man. Yale Univ. 


Libr. Jan. 1937, 11: 43-52. (Reprinted No. 

Toast given luncheon, Association for Research Nervous and 
Mental Disease, New York, December 27, 1937. Reported part: 
New York Times, December 28, 1937. 

Address. Harvey Cushing’s Seventieth Birthday party, April 1939. 
Speeches, letters, and tributes. Springfield, Charles Thomas, 1939, 
146 pp. (See pp. 32-38) 

The Mayo Brothers and their clinic. Science, Sept. 1939, 90, 225-226. 
(Reprinted No. 

Apologia” from unfinished bibliography Vesalius. Bulletin 
the History Medicine, Johns Hopkins University, March, 1940, 
381-391. 
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DOCTOR WILLIAM SNOW MILLER AND HIS 
SEMINAR 


WILLIAM MIDDLETON 


‘ 


sage ther was and that worthi man, 

That fro the tyme whan ferst bigan 

teche class’ loved historye 

lechecraft and eek anatomye. 

And taughte planted love these 

all his scolers that stood his knees, 

Who now rejoyce thei their weyes wend’ 

That thei have hadd’ swich techer and swich frend 
But his scolers their horses clomb, 

Thei leave kepesake Millers’ hoom 

booklet for shew fro yer’ yere 

Eek how thei look’d and spak whan were here. 
And thei less wys then behooves 

Than think not their words but their loves.” 


1909 Doctor Snow Miller invited group medical 
students his quarters the University Club Madison and 
them proposed informal seminar for the consideration medical 
history. His private library supplied the incentive, and many 
instances the source references, for study. Doctor Miller recalled 
these early days with high degree satisfaction. The curious 
minded students spread the priceless volumes from the shelves the 
floor and intently followed the master’s elucidation the text. 
The members the Seminar were carefully chosen. 
knowledge French German was early prerequisite. From 
time time the Scandinavian and the classical languages were ably 
represented the Seminar. Eventually annual contribution and 
regular attendance became the sole exactions. Doctor Miller wisely 
preferred leave the selection the topic the members the 
Seminar. Although this plan lacked cohesive attack, encouraged 
individual initiative the pursuit special interests. 

The Medical History Seminar flourished. The meetings were 
held bi-weekly Wednesday throughout the academic year 
Doctor Miller’s library. Doctor Miller was sponsor, chairman and 


Dedication the 1915 volume the papers the Medical History Seminar 
the University Wisconsin, written Dr. Percy Dawson. 
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host. Always the same formula was followed. Notices were typed 
advance and the subject was inserted without the essayist’s name, 
The notice concluded with the statement that the meeting would 
held the usual time and place. The group foregathered the 
library and promptly o’clock Doctor Miller announced, To- 
night will hear about William Perhaps would 
few introductory remarks bearing upon the subject the evening. 
deference Doctor Miller’s deafness copy the paper was 
afforded him follow the reader. the story was unfolded 
frequently went his shelves for books illustrate the subject. 
From time time lantern slides texts upon given topic formed 
the background for the leader’s discussion. One the most memor- 
able these was Doctor Miller’s Fifty Feet Anatomy” for 
which his superb collection afforded the adequate materials. Upon 
the conclusion the presentation the discussion was general and 
the library was widely consulted. Doctor Miller circulated among 
the groups gathered earnest conversation and pointedly sought 
volunteers for the forthcoming meetings. 

The serious affairs the Seminar found pleasant release 
the invitation Mrs. Miller repair the dining room for 
collation. The gracious hostess frequently continued the discussion 
the evening. Here the kindly hospitality the Millers was 
extended medical students and faculty alike through the years. 

Unfortunately the records the earlier Seminars are not pre- 
served. Doctor Miller indicated that many presentations were made 
from notes. Not until 1913 were the papers bound. the inter- 
vening years twenty-four volumes containing 217 papers have been 
collected. Sixty-eight men contributed these papers. Before Doctor 
Miller’s transfer emeritus status 1924, students constituted 


the majority the respective Seminars. After that date the faculty 
members predominated. 


Doctor Miller’s profound interest medical history was the 
natural outgrowth his consuming passion for accuracy. His 
first contributions this cultural field were two short biographic 
sketches (Henry William Ochsner and Fred Byron Robinson) 
the Wisconsin Alumni Magazine 1910. Abraham Chovet, 
singular figure Colonial Philadelphia, early attracted Doctor 
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Miller’s attention and characteristically his interest persisted. 
his original paper, Abraham Chovet: Early Teacher Anat- 
omy Philadelphia,” the Anatomical Record, 1911, two further 
papers the same subject (1919 and 1926) appeared the result 
new disclosures from continued studies. Among the further sub- 
jects Doctor Miller’s researches medical history were Wisconsin 
Alumni Medicine, Niels Stensen, Granville Sharp Pattison, Hor- 
ace Green, Thomas Willis, Joseph Hyrtl, James Mease, William 
Beaumont, Erastus Bradley Wolcott, The Crosse Medical School, 
Elisha Perkins, Simon Miller, John Davidson Godman, Dane County 
Medical Society and Thordur Gudmundsen. Kelly’s American 
Medical Biographies contributed articles Abraham Chovet, 
Thomas Ewell, Horace Green and John Stockton Hough. His 
persistence and meticulous care confirming all details render these 
contributions particularly valuable. About 1930 there appeared 
distinct shift the sphere Doctor Miller’s historical interests. 
Five his nine papers Wisconsin subjects succeeded this date. 
His interest the Wisconsin phase William Beaumont’s develop- 
ment led the erection memorial plaque native boulder 
Prairie Chien the State Medical Society Wisconsin. 
Doctor Miller was Vice-President the American Association 
the History Medicine. 

The library which Doctor Miller painstakingly assembled through 
the years singularly reflects his particular interests. Few the 
ancient anatomists are without representation his shelves. Doctor 
Miller had one the finest collections Vesalius this country. 
The section medical history only slightly less noteworthy. 
The texts clinical medicine and pathology chiefly disclose his in- 
terest pulmonary tuberculosis. Deafness may blessing 
disguise. Certainly Doctor Miller brought increasing com- 
munion with the medical immortals. Furthermore among his con- 
temporaries significant that counted his friends, Lawrason 
Brown, Cushing, Mall, Piersol, Riesman, Sewall, Spalteholz, and 
Welch. 


Doctor Miller’s long academic career was spent largely the Uni- 


versity Wisconsin which came instructor vertebrate 
anatomy upon the dissolution the scientific faculty Clark Uni- 
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versity 1892. His surpassing researches the minute anatomy 
the lung brought him international recognition. was like- 
wise effective, inspiring teacher. Above his satisfaction scien- 
tific attainment and professional acclaim Doctor Miller rejoiced 
the achievements his students. lived see his professional 
widely scattered high medical positions throughout 
the land. sorely missed the stimulation class-room contact 
after becoming emeritus professor. took justifiable pride 
the success the Medical History Seminar Wisconsin and 
was gratified the spread his pioneer work this field through 
the efforts former members the Seminar. Dr. Olof Larsell 
carried the torch Portland where seminar was established 
University Oregon Medical School. Dr. Chauncey Leake 
initiated similar plan the University California San 
Francisco. Other members the Seminar have maintained their 
interest and activity established groups for the study medical 
history through the country. 

January 10, 1940, two weeks after Doctor Miller’s death, the 
members the Seminar gathered the University Club Madison 
and voted continue their activity the William Snow Miller 
Medical History Seminar. 
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HENRY BARTON JACOBS 
(1858-1939) 


HENRY VIETS 


the passing Henry Barton Jacobs the American Association 
the History Medicine loses loyal member and colorful 
personality, well benefactor medical history. From his 
earliest days was interested the subject and owe much 
Dr. Jacobs, who always fostered his example the best interests 
historical research. 

Born Assinippi, small village Plymouth County, Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Jacobs was descended from long line English 
ancestors, the first whom settled this country the middle 
the seventeenth century. The family had remained through many 
years the same property and there old house standing it, 
the Jacobs homestead, built 1726. nearby body water 
called Jacobs’ Pond. young man was necessary for him 
work his way, least partly, through school. went Phillips 
Exeter Academy and later through Harvard College and the Har- 
vard Medical School. 1887 obtained internship the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. This was followed brief 
period practice Boston, interrupted long trip with private 
patient around the world. then decided give practice and 
remain with his patient, which did until Mr. Robert Garrett, 
formerly president the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, died 
1896. 

the meantime his interest had been established the subject 
tuberculosis. elder brother was brought Baltimore see 
Dr. William Osler. When this brother died phthisis, Dr. Jacobs 
went Baltimore continue his studies the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. lived house next door Osler’s, with 
Cushing and Futcher. The group, known the latch-keyers,” 
has been beautifully described Cushing later years and Dr. 
Jacobs easily identified the bearded Within few 


*Cushing, Harvey. Remarks the presentation the Henry Barton Jacobs 


Collection the Welch Medical Library, January 14, 1932. Bull. Johns Hopkins 
Hosp. 50: 307, 1932. 
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years this delightful association was broken and Dr. Jacobs mar- 
ried the widow Mr. Garrett, his former patient. life was 
immediately changed and from then was longer 
titioner medicine. The enormous wealth the Garrett family 
put him unique position American medicine, position which 
held with great charm and with extraordinary tact. kept 
close touch with his colleagues and always showed marked interest 
younger men. His house Baltimore, enormous establish- 
ment containing private art gallery, was center for the best 
medicine developed Baltimore under the skilful guidance 
Osler, Welch, and many others. Jacobs often fell the important 
function host distinguished visitor and one could enter- 
tain better manner under the superb surroundings which 
lived. Nevertheless there was always simplicity about and even 
the student was welcomed courteous manner, which soon 
brushed aside whatever embarrassment may have had regarding 
either his host the house which was entertained. 

During his long years Baltimore, Dr. Jacobs built collec- 
tion books, prints and medals which ultimately were given the 
Institute the History Medicine and are now splendidly housed 
the Jacobs Room the Welch Medical Library. result 
his brother’s death from phthisis, soon became interested 
Laennec and started collection books and pictures, well 
letters and medals, regard this man, his first hero. 
quently began the collection Jenner material and later added 
Pasteur and Rabelais. all, there were number thousand 
volumes, including complete collection the various editions 
Laennec’s famous well other rarities, which, with the 
pictures and medals, made group material unrivaled this 
country its field. these added many books and about 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, representing his non-medical interests Eng- 
lish literature. The collections were made through period many 
years, when Dr. Jacobs and his wife were visiting Europe, where 
one time they maintained French chateau. Subsequently they 
built beautiful house Newport, Rhode Island, importing from 
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France practically everything that went into the structure. New- 
port, during the summer, Dr. Jacobs, his later years, was his 
best. Honored and respected everyone, was familiar figure 
the town. maintained while there, moreover, his interest 
books and for many years was closely associated with the Redwood 
Library. Here enjoyed particularly his daily swims from little 
island off the coast, which had been built the so-called Newport 
Fishing The island was just far enough away that the few 
men who were members could swim they did when they were boys. 
This thoroughly enjoyed. small house the center Goose- 
berry, the island was called, served club and here superb 
repasts were enjoyed the members and their guests. 

Towards the end Dr. Jacobs’ life was somewhat handicapped 
physical illness. Some years before had lost his wife, 
invalid for many years, whom was extremely devoted. Later 
came the death Dr. Futcher and finally with the hurricane 
1938, when his beloved Gooseberry Island and the Fishing Club 
were entirely swept away, with the loss some the servants, 
seemed outsiders though Dr. Jacobs’ life was drawing 
close. He, however, kept his fine spirit and entertained some 
his oldest friends Newport during the summer 1939. 
found that there were two three people still living with whom 
had gone high school Hingham, Massachusetts, many years 
before. These invited Newport his beautiful white marble 
house, where gave them luncheon never forgotten his 
old friends. This was typical the man, for even the closing 
months his life was ever thinking others and loyal all his 
friends from the time his boyhood onward. built his life 
around his friends and the interests with which was associated. 
making his book-plate, the Mayflower, the Jacobs coat-of- 
arms, Exeter, Harvard, Johns Hopkins University, the Baltimore 
Cathedral, and his life-long interest medicine and tuberculosis 
was skilfully combined with picture his old home Assinippi, 
where was born. spite his great wealth, retained all the 
simple manner which would make life easy for those with whom 
came contact. Osler, Welch, Cushing and others was 
dear and close friend. this Society, everything worth 
supporting medical history, was devoted. 
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Compiled Minnie Wright Blogg 


1888. 

case early spinal syphilis with Brown-Séquard’s paralysis, 
New York 299-307, 1898. 

Aortic stenosis, clinically and pathologically illustrated. Maryland 
39: 528-530, 1898. 

Rapidly fatal mania Graves’ disease. Am. Insanity 55: 107- 
118, 1898. 


Four cases sporadic cretinism. Maryland 44: 97-107, 
1900-1901. 


The treatment consumption local sanatoria. Maryland 
494-503, 1900-1901. 

(Book review). system physiologic therapeutics. Edited 
Solomon Solis Cohen. Electrotherapy, George 
Jacoby. two books. Book Electrophysics. 
Blakiston’s Sons Co., 1901. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
12: 268, 1901. 

short account the recent International Medical Congress 
Paris. Boston 144: 29-34, 1901. 

Some distinguished American students tuberculosis. Bull. Johns 
Hopkins Hosp. 199-208, 1902. 

Maryland’s need mountain sanatorium for indigent consump- 
tives. Maryland 382-387, 1903. 


Tuberculosis, its nature and prevention. Boston 151: 
505-510, 1904. 


Remarks upon the International Congress Tuberculosis, Paris, 
1905. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 17: 354-357, 1906; also, 
Columbus 30: 484-492, 1906. 

The tuberculosis situation Maryland. Address delivered before 
the Third Maryland Conference Charities and Correction, 
April 26, Johns Hopkins Hosp. 18: 309-314, 
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the Maryland Association for the Pre- 
vention and Relief Tuberculosis. 

onward march; great strides made providing agencies 
for preventing and curing tuberculosis. Outdoor Life 
90-92, 1907-1908. 

farm colony experiment. Tr. 6th Internat. Cong. Phila- 
delphia, 392-395, 1908. 

Hygienic instruction schools. Tr. 6th Internat. Cong. Tuberc., 
Philadelphia, 621-625, 1908. 

The International Medical Congress Tuberculosis. Bull. Med. 
Chir. Fac. Maryland, 78-80, 1908-1909. 

The prevention tuberculosis among school children. Maryland 
51: 83-88, 1908; also, Outdoor Life 85-88, 1908- 
1909. 

The sanatorium school. Proc. Cong. Am. School Hygiene Assoc. 
109-113, 1911. 

The book and journal club the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty. 
Bull. Med. Chir. Fac. Maryland, 157-162, 1911-12. 

The Charles Frick Fund. Bull. Med. Chir. Fac. Maryland, 
118-122, 1914-15. 

Johns Hopkins Hosp. 26: 44, 1915. 

Tribute Rabbi Adolf Guttmacher, Ph. Read the memorial 
services, Madison Avenue Temple, March 1915. 
printed. 

The Osler Testimonial Fund. Bull. Med. Chir. Fac. Maryland, 
168-170, 1916-1917. 

Fund for Belgian and French physicians. (Correspondence.) 
69: 2063, 1917. 

Osler citizen and his relation the tuberculosis crusade 
Maryland. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 30: 205-208, 1919; 
also, Bull. Med. Chir. Fac. Maryland, 12: 18-23, 1919-20. 

Edward Jenner, student medicine illustrated his letters. 
Contrib. Med. Biol. Research Sir Osler, Y., 
740-755, 1919. 


Sir William Osler, pioneer tuberculosis. Outdoor Life 17: 
33-34, 1920. 
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Elizabeth Fry, Pastor Fliedner and Florence Nightingale. Ann. 
Hist. 17-25, 1921. 

Presentation portrait Dr. Charles Sloan. Tr. Med. Chir, 
Fac. Maryland, 1922, pp. 11-14. 

Book review). The Gold-Headed Cane. William 
New York: Paul Hoeber, 1925. Bull. Johns Hopkins 
Hosp. 37, 74, 1925. 

Origin and history Association (Maryland Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion). The Double Barred Cross, 3-4; 10, 1925. 

Osler vacation. Internat. Assoc. Med. Mus. Bull. No. Osler 
Memorial No. 91-96, 1926. 

Minute the death Mr. Richard White. Report the 
Director the Johns Hopkins Hospital for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1930, 41st, 59-60. 

Dedicatory address Dr. Jacobs the dedication the Henry 
Barton Jacobs Room. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 50: 311- 
317, 1932. 

Abbott, Maude E., Ed. Classified and annotated bibliography Sir 
William Osler’s publications. (Based the Chronological 
Bibliography Minnie Wright Blogg.) ed. (Foreword 
Henry Barton Jacobs.) Montreal, Canada, 1939. The 
Medical Museum, McGill University. 163 pp. 8°. 
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HERMAN BRYDEN ALLYN 


Herman Bryden Allyn, Philadelphia, member this Associa- 
tion since 1930, died November 1939. 

Dr. Allyn, son Isaac Webster and Elizabeth (Long) Allyn, 
was born White Eyes Plains, Ohio, May 1860. His early 
education was received the Philadelphia public schools, and his 
premedical course University Pennsylvania, where ob- 
tained 1882. Graduating from the School Medicine, 
1885, his internship was served the Philadelphia General Hospi- 
tal (Blockley). Afterwards became resident physician Girard 
College. Later, joining the staff the Philadelphia General Hospi- 
tal, served Registrar from 1895 until became Visiting 
Physician 1900, and finally consultant 1929. addition 
these posts, was Physician St. Joseph’s Hospital, the Presby- 
terian, and the Women’s Medical College, Hospitals. 

was instructor physical diagnosis the University under 
Dr. Musser’s direction and also, the Women’s College, for several 
years, until advanced Associate medicine, where continued 
until 1920. instructor possessed the ability impart 
knowledge others and stimulate their interest the cases under 
observation. 

All his days practice were passed Philadelphia. 1920 
presided over his county medical society. received from the 
State Medical Society the award bestowed upon its members who 
have been practice years more. highly prized his Fellow- 
ship the American College Physicians. his retirement from 
active service the Philadelphia General Hospital the Medical 
Board placed tablet one the wards recognition his long 
fitting tribute his fine qualities character and per- 
sonality which had endeared him all with whom had been 
associated. 

1896 became Fellow the College Physicians 
Philadelphia and served various committees the College and, 
until his final illness, was one the most faithful attendants 
the meetings, frequently contributing the scientific programs. 
His reports covered wide range subjects, and expressed the 
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carefulness with which had made his studies and observations. 
his quiet modest way was interested the history medicine 
and served the Chairman the Section Medical History 
the years 1930 and 1931. His attendance the meetings this 
Association the History Medicine afforded him great delight 
and always looked forward the date the sessions. 

During the World War, from 1918 1919, was charge 
the Red Cross personnel Paris, France. 

was closely identified with the congregation the Woodland 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia which was Elder. 

1889 Dr. Allyn was married Rachel Patterson Gregory. 
His widow, two sons, and daughter, Dr. Emily Allyn, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg survive him. 


Burton CHANCE 


CHARLES ADDISON ELLIOTT 
(1873-1939) 


Charles Elliott died June his sixty-seventh year. 
had elected carry his work spite recurrent manifestations 
progressive cardio-vascular disease and did until became 
bedridden. His life part the history internal medicine 
Chicago. His work was identified with Northwestern University 
Medical School and with Wesley and Passavant Memorial hospitals, 
all which served with rare devotion. 

Doctor Elliott was born Lincoln, Nebraska March 1873. 
received B.S. degree from the University Nebraska 
1895, and was graduated from Northwestern University Medical 
School 1898. After serving for two years resident physician 
Mercy Hospital engaged general practice for short time, but 
soon decided that internal medicine was his field. soon 
could afford so, followed the advice given him during his 
internship Christian Fenger, study abroad; 1904 went 
Vienna for year study. his return served for five years 
attending physician Cook County Hospital, and began period 
service Wesley Hospital that lasted almost twenty-five years. 
From 1929 the time his death headed the medical staff 
the new Passavant Hospital. was one the founders the 
Chicago Society Internal Medicine, which served secretary 
and president; the Institute Medicine Chicago; the Central 
Interurban and the Central Society for Clinical Research. 
was member the Association American Physicians and 
Fellow the American College Physicians. 1918 served 
clinician the Yellow Fever Commission sent Ecuador the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 1927 went Australia with Allen 
Kanavel deliver series clinical lectures sponsored the 
American College Surgeons, and the same year was elected 
vice-president the American Medical Association. 1933 
acted physician-in-chief pro tem the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 


with slight modifications, from Walter Nadler’s obituary 
Proceedings the Institute Medicine Chicago, 1939, Vol. 12, pp. 477-479. 
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Veterans Administration and the National Board Medical 
Examiners. 

For twenty years, until his death, Doctor Elliott served pro- 
fessor and chairman the department medicine Northwestern 
University. his example strengthened the tradition that has, 
Northwestern, kept high level the quality clinical instruc- 
tion non-salaried teachers. His direction was just and his recogni- 
tion the efforts the men his department, generous. was 
characteristic that always did more than his share work. For 
some thirty years conducted medical clinic that was out- 
standing interest students. teacher was impressive because 
sheer honesty, earnestness, and thoroughness, and later years 
because wide clinical experience and knowledge contemporary 
studies. His observation was keen, his mind open, and his judgment 
well balanced. medical literature contributed more than fifty 
articles dealing mainly with liver disease, jaundice, and goiter, but 
including heart disease, pernicious anemia, diabetes, and other sub- 
jects. Though internist, was minded” when 
surgery apparently offered the best results, probably due the fact 
that was surrounded unusually able group surgeons. 
For example, was early convinced the superior results 
surgery hyperthyroidism compared with other forms 
treatment. 

For more than quarter century Elliott stimulated successive 
classes medical students and aroused keen interest internal 
medicine successive groups interns and residents. liked 
young men; learned from them and encouraged and helped 
them all teachers who have the qualities greatness. 
particular sought and obtained for them opportunities for further 
specialized training. Having himself experienced hardships the 
early years his practice, made efforts obtain temporary, part 
time salaried positions for the younger men his department. 

Because his character and his influence teacher clinical 
medicine, Charles Elliott will remembered with the long line 
physicians who gave generously themselves order that the 
great traditions medicine might handed down others. 


— 


ROBERT SONNENSCHEIN 
(1879-1939) 


Robert Sonnenschein was born Chicago July 10, 1879. 
received his medical education the University Chicago and Rush 
Medical College, from which graduated 1901. After serving 
internship Cook County Hospital, pursued postgraduate studies 
diseases the ear, nose, and throat the universities Vienna, 
Berlin, and Koenigsberg. 

1905 was appointed the faculty Rush Medical College 
where 1933 became assistant clinical professor laryngology 
and otology. 1924 was made professor otolaryngology the 
Post Graduate Medical School. was attending otolaryngologist 
Cook County Hospital for eight years and Michael Reese Hos- 
pital for twelve years. 

contributed numerous papers diseases the ear, nose, and 
throat. was one the foremost authorities functional testing 
hearing. wrote syllabus lectures nose and throat, 
popular for many years among students Rush Medical College; 
chapter hearing Jackson and Coates’ book The Nose, 
Throat, and Ear and Their published 1929; section 
surgery the ear Christopher’s text book surgery published 
1935; and chapter testing hearing the Cyclopedia 
Medicine, 1936. His reviews the functional examination hear- 
ing, published Archives Otolaryngology from 1925 1938, 
are splendid contributions the science medical acoustics. 
spent great deal time the Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, 
Illinois, where worked advisory capacity. suggested the 
type tuning fork most suitable for the use otologists and was 
especially interested the aluminum-magnesium alloy fork. 

participated social and cultural activities, and enjoyed wide 
circle personal professional friends. His artistic tastes and activi- 
ties included the collecting rare old books, especially those re- 


*Reprinted, with slight modifications, from Proceedings the Institute 
Medicine Chicago, Vol. 13, 21. 
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ferring the history his specialty. had interesting collec- 
tion etchings and mezzotints doctors early times, bookplates, 
and autographs. was lover music and played the violin. 

was excellent teacher, training his students good habits 
diagnosis, technic, and medical ethics. was devoted Michael 
Reese Hospital which gave unstintingly his time and energy, 
1930 and 1931 was unanimously elected the presidency 
the staff, position which held with dignity and whose duties 
performed with much credit. died Chicago November 
1939 his sixtieth year. 
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THE BOSTON MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 


Report the activities the Boston Medical History Club, 
during the session 1939-1940. 
List speakers and topics: 
November 20, The Historian looks Medicine.” Pro- 
fessor Richard Shryock, Univ. 
Penna. 

December 18, James MacKenzie—General 
Dr. Joseph Pratt. 

January 15, Hyperparathyroidism.” Dr. Fuller Albright. 

February 19, 1940—Cancelled account storm. 

March 18, Early chapters the life Reginald Heber 

Hyman Morrison. 
April 15, Menders the maimed.” Dr. Robert 
Osgood. 
Special items: 

The death Dr. Harvey Cushing, removed from our midst 
the first president this club, well one the prime movers 
its organization 1922. 

Dr. George Sarton, who was present the first meeting the 
Club 1922, and who has served the Council, has been appointed 
Professor the History Science Harvard University. 

documentary history the Boston Medical History Club 
now active preparation the Secretary. 

Officers elected, meeting April 15, 1940. 

Dr. Robert Osgood 

Secretary-Treasurer Dr. Benjamin Spector 

Executive Council Dr. Joseph Pratt 
Dr. George Sarton 
Dr. Henry Viets 


BENJAMIN Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE CADUCEAN SOCIETY CREIGHTON UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOOL MEDICINE 


The following program the Caducean Society Creighton 
University, Omaha, Neb. was enclosed letter Dr. Wilhelmj 
which give the following extract: 


enthusiasm the students has been very marked during 
the year and many the papers given have shown evidence con- 
siderable work, and really feel that are accomplishing great 
deal arousing their interest the history medicine.” 


Program Caducean Society, 1939-1940 


November 27, 1939 


Dr. Umscheid Recent Events Europe 
Professor History, 
Creighton University 
Acquarelli Scientific Aids Crime Detec- 
tion 


January 26, 1940 


Sarrail Trip Around the World 
McGuire History Anesthesia 
Puller History the Autopsy 


February 26, 1940 
Dr. Maxwell Safari Thru Africa 


March 28, 1940 


McArdle Saints Medicine 
Trolan History Creighton University 
School Medicine 
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April 24, 1940 
Dr. James Martin Demonstration First Edition 
Associate Professor Or- Rare Books 
thopedic Surgery 


Hayes The Miracles Lourdes 


President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Dr. Martin, Moderator 


Concerning the last meeting the Society, Dr. Wilhelmj gave 
the following information: 


The last meeting the Caducean Society the Creighton 
University School Medicine was held the home Dr. 
McMartin who the new Faculty Moderator. was 
more less social evening, and membership plaques were 
given the new members. Many the guest speakers during 
the year were present, and Dr. Charles McMartin, Head the 
Department Surgery, demonstrated some rare and interesting 
caricatures famous Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
physicians and surgeons.” 
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THE CORDELL HISTORICAL SOCIETY THE 
UNIVERSITY MARYLAND 


The Cordell Society Medical History the University 
Maryland held one meeting this fall which time Dr. 
Krause spoke Some Interesting Descriptions Disease the 
Bible.” Later the year meeting was held which Professor 
Arturo Castiglioni, University Padua, addressed the Society 
The Forerunners Experimental Medicine the 18th Century.” 
There was spring meeting held the Cordell Society this year 
owing the activities pertaining the dedication the new 
Bressler Research Laboratory the University Maryland. 


Joun Jr. 
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THE HISTORY MEDICINE SOCIETY TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


The History Medicine Society Tulane University now 
completing its seventh year. There are approximately students 
and faculty (honorary) members. 

During the current academic year (1939-1940) splendid pro- 
gram was organized under the chairmanship Mr. Frederick 
Rehfeldt. Alternate meetings were devoted papers student 
members and invited (faculty) speakers. Fourteen regular meetings 
and final banquet meeting were held. 

order stimulate research and interest the history medi- 
cine the Society has established several awards: The History 
Medicine Society Tulane University Award $10.00 given 
that student the Arts and Sciences College Tulane Univer- 
sity who submits the essay adjudged best any subject pertaining 
the history medicine; (2) The Rudolph Matas 
given that member the Society who contributes the best paper 
the course the year; and (3) Isaac Ivan Lemann 
given that student who contributes the best discussion 
paper given during the year. 


The officers for the session 1939-1940 were: 


Corresponding John Garth Riddler 
Recording Charles Monroe Wilson 
The newly elected officers serve for the session 1940-1941 are: 
Recording Secretary. Wiener 


BERNARD WEINSTEIN 
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THE INDIANA ASSOCIATION THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE 


The first meeting the year was held Wednesday evening, 
September 20, the Library Lounge the Lilly Research Labora- 
tories with Dr. Edgar Kiser, the president, presiding. Dr. 
Kime, the Indiana University medical faculty, discussed Physi- 
cal Medicine its present status viewed the light its historical 
evolution.” The paper was discussed Doctors Voyles, Bowers 
and Inlow and copies distributed members. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kiser were host and hostess the group 
Thanksgiving meeting. The former showed series lantern slides 
depicting medicine art and sculpture accompanying each with 
entertaining description. 

The members the Indianapolis group Special Librarians who 
were having dinner meeting the Riley Hospital were invited 
meet with the Association the Auditorium the Indiana Univer- 
sity Medical Center Wednesday evening, January 17. Miss Cor- 
delia Hoeflin, Director Nurses Training, displayed her character 
dolls dressed illustrate the history nursing through the ages. 
Dr. Thurman Rice, author and lecturer, addressed the group 
the History Bacteriology. Coffee was served later all guests 
the Medical Library with Mrs. Gatch, wife Dean Gatch, the 
Medical School, and Miss McNutt, the librarian, hostesses. 

The new Inlow Clinic Shelbyville was the scene the March 
meeting with Dr. William Inlow host. gave illustrated 
lecture the History Surgical Instruments interspersed with 
delightful bits medical philosophy. After tour the clinic Dr. 
and Mrs. Inlow served refreshments the interesting new clinic 
library. 

the annual election officers Dr. Inlow was elected president 
for the coming year. The May meeting was announced for the 
Indiana University Dental School with Dr. Crawford, the new Dean, 
host with Mrs. Mabel Walker, the librarian, assisting. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE INNOMINATE SOCIETY—LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 


During the past year meetings were held regularly with the ex- 
ception the January meeting which was cancelled because 
extremely inclement weather. There were, course, meetings 
during the vacation time June, July, August and September. The 
attendance continued its usual high level and addition many 
guests were present. 

Papers presented members included, The Life Richard 
Gatling,” Virchow,” Blood,” Dr. Sed- 
wick” and Sodium Chloride.” Guest speakers were, Dr. 
Arey, Northwestern University, who gave essay the Resur- 
rectionists,” and Col. Hume, A., Carlisle Barracks, Car- 
lisle, Pa., who spoke the Army Medical Library and Its Collec- 
tion Kentuckiana.” 

Arrangements have been made for local guest speaker for this 
month and visiting guest speaker for next year. cross-index 
all the papers presented from the organization February 1926 
May 1940 inclusive preparation and copy will mailed the 
national organization within the next few weeks. 

Local interest medical history and culture seems definitely 
the increase not only among our members but the profession 
general. 


Murray 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 


The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club now completing the 
fiftieth year its existence. thus probably the oldest medico- 
historical club, not only this country but the entire world. The 
completed half-century will celebrated the fall this year, and 
our Association will formally invited represented. 

the first meeting, held November 27, 1939, the club elected 
the following officers for the ensuing academic year 


President Dr. Nicholson Eastman 
Vice-President Dr. Wm. George MacCallum 
Secretary Dr. Henry Sigerist 
Delegate the American Association the History 

Dr. Owsei Temkin 


report the activities the American Association was given 
the delegate and then the speaker the evening, Professor Arturo 
Castiglioni, read paper Concepts Epidemiology 
through the Centuries.” 

The second meeting, January 22, 1940, was devoted The 
Egyptian Cult the Professor Georg Steindorff, Professor 
Emeritus Egyptology the University Leipzig, discussed the 
subject, and reproductions Egyptian medical papyri were 
displayed. 

The final session was held April 22, 1940. Dr. Henry 
Sigerist talked about his experiences during his South trip 
and demonstrated photographs and motion picture which him- 
self had taken, well phonograph records native musical and 
poetic recitals. 


TEMKIN 
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MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB CHARLESTON 


During the past year the Club has had about the same number 
the membership and has continued hold meetings every month 
except during the summer. the occasion the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration the Medical Society South Carolina the Club held 
the Fort Sumter Hotel honor Dr. Francis 
Packard. 

During the year the Club has undertaken sponsor browsing 
general literature for the Library the Medical College. 

The papers during the year have been follows: 

Benjamin Franklin’s Medical Interests,” Dr. 

Johnson. 
William James,” Dr. Remsen. 
Dermatology from Early Times the Middle 
Ages,” Dr. van Erve. 

The January meeting was postponed. 

February—Dr. Robert Wilson, Jr., Rabelais.” 

March—Drs. Kredel and Hampton Hoch Relation 

Pharmacy and Medicine Colonial 

April—Dr. McF. Mood History Roper 


the May meeting Dr. Rhame will read paper Dr. 
Norwood and the Tincture the Veratrum Viride and 
later meeting Dr. Hillyer Rudisill Atlanta will present paper 
subject not yet announced. 


Secretary 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL HISTORY 


The New York Society for Medical History was founded 
ary, 1939, and held its first meeting February, 1940 (sic). Why 
the Society did nothing for entire year might call for explana- 
tion, but the reasons were foreshadowed our lugubrious report 
last summer, and may read the Bulletin the History 
Medicine (Vol. VII, No. pp. 821-822). fact, was the thought 
standing here again and repeating those remarks which aroused 
the Society action. The members, sympathetically observing the 
sufferings the delegate, grew restless, and Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
the principal organizer and the first president, resigned the Society, 
feeling itself deserted, uttered one shriek dismay, and then calmly 
held its first meeting, one year late. 

After three meetings have twenty-seven paying members, and 
according the indications, there will many more when our 
meetings are resumed the autumn. one our sessions, 
had audience eighty, which excellent record for medical 
history meeting New York. Our members range age from the 
venerable Dr. Adolphus Knopf, now his eighty-third year, 
down internes, the symbol eternal youth. The officers for 1940 
are follows: Honorary President, Dr. Henry Presi- 
dent, Dr. Victor Robinson; Vice-President, Dr. Claude Heaton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Edward Hartung. 

Our meetings thus far have been held the Erdmann Audi- 
torium the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital. the first meeting (February 16), Dr. Claude Edwin Hea- 
ton, the Department Obstetrics New York University, spoke 
Medicine Colonial New York. The first discussant was the 
social historian, Mr. Albert Deutsch, author the series, Builders 
Democracy. 

the second meeting (March 29), Dr. Iago Galdston, executive 
secretary the Medical Information Bureau the New York 
Academy Medicine, read paper entitled, Some Notes the 
Early History Chemotherapy; and Dr. Colin MacLeod, Asso- 
ciate Medicine, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, read 
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paper The History Sulfanilamide and Associated Com- 
pounds. The papers were discussed Dr. George Rosen, frequent 
contributor the Bulletin the History Medicine, and Dr. 
Bernard Aschner, after whom Aschner’s phenomenon named. 

the third meeting (April 26), Dr. Edward Hicks Hume, for- 
merly president the College Yale-in-China—whose numerous 
other titles fame mentioned when introducing him—spoke 
Some Distinctive Figures Chinese Medicine. Discussion was 
opened American scholar who speaks Chinese with facility, 
Professor Goodrich, Department Chinese and Japanese, 
Columbia University. then called upon Dr. Ying Chang 
who had been taught, not Dr. Hume himself, but one his 
pupils, and therefore Dr. may regarded Dr. Hume’s 
grand-pupil. her charming response, Dr. Chu pointed out that she 
knew little the old Chinese medicine, she had been trained 
the new, and she credited Dr. Hume with being pioneer scientific 
medicine China. 

Our first meeting brought back the vanished atmosphere old 
New York; our second meeting was blending history and 
science and our third meeting, aside from its exotic quality, demon- 
strated anew the wisdom the East. 

Those who attended our local meetings and heard the present 
speaker presiding the capacity president, and those now attend- 
ing the national meeting and hearing him speak the capacity 
delegate, probably give him the credit which usually goes elo- 
quent mouthpiece. For the sake accurate record, certain ques- 
tions should asked: who secured our hall, planned each our 
meetings, obtained the speakers and the discussants, arranged for the 
printing and the mimeographing, mailed all the announcements, ad- 
vanced the required funds, and final gesture, drove various 
members the National Convention ensure their attendance? 
Not one these necessary deeds was accomplished the Society’s 
trumpet; all were accomplished the Society’s self-effacing but 
highly-efficient secretary-treasurer, Dr. Edward Frederick Hartung. 
With his name this report should end. 


Victor Delegate 
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THE OSLER SOCIETY MEDICAL HISTORY 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


During the past year the club has been studying Primitive Medi- 
cine. June 15, 1939, Dr. Robert Trent presented paper 
Mind Primitive Man,” and Dr. Bert Keltz presented 
paper Paleontology and Paleopathology.” 

Through the curtesy Dr. Willis Stovall, associate professor 
Geology the University Oklahoma, arrangements were made 
for the Society view the display the Paleontology Department. 
January 11, 1940, interesting two hours were spent look- 
ing over the Paleontology Museum, during which time Dr. Stovall 
and his associates pointed out specimens showing pathological pro- 
cesses particular interest. The group was also interested the 
specimens genus reptile entirely new science, which had 
been collected within few miles Norman, Oklahoma. The genus 
belongs the American Permian period and far has not been 
found anywhere else the world. 

February 15, 1940, Dr. John Lamb presented paper and 
lantern slides Indian Medicine.” Dr. Gerald Rogers followed 
with discussion Primitive Medicine, with Interesting Side- 
lights Labour among Primitive People.” 

April 10, 1940, the Society was honored have its guest 
Mr. Douglas, curator the Indian Art Museum Denver, 
Colorado. Mr. Douglas nationally known for his knowledge 
Indian art, and the past year was associated with the group 
charge the Indian art exhibit the San Francisco World Fair. 
This coming year has been called associated with the 
group New York City who are preparing extensive Indian art 
exhibit for the New York Museum Modern Art. Mr. Douglas 
talked the group Indian Medicine, and presented much more 
comprehensive discussion the subject than ordinarily found 
articles dealing with that phase primitive medicine. 

This coming month the Society looking forward evening 
with Dr. Roy Long, former dean the University Oklahoma 
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Medical School. Dr. Long was active medical practice and medical 
society organizations during the Indian Territory days before state- 
hood. will discuss the History Medicine For 
the coming year plans are being laid for the study Egyptian and 
Babylonian medicine and the beginnings Greek medicine. 


Bert President-Secretary 
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THE PROVIDENCE MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 


The history the Society was reported letter Dr. Ham- 
mond which give the following extract: 

was organized November 20, 1933 the writer, who invited 
the following gentlemen present 


Dr. Henry Partridge, 190 Angell Street, Providence, 


obstetrician, 

Dr. Albert Miller, Everett Avenue, Providence, 
anesthetist, 

Dr. John Donley, 222 Broadway, Providence, neurol- 
ogist, 


Dr. Roland Hammond, 219 Waterman Street, Providence, 
orthopaedic surgeon, 

Dr. Charles McDonald, 106 Waterman Street, Provi- 
dence, neurologist, 

Dr. Wilfred Pickles, 184 Waterman Street, Providence, 
surgeon. 


The Club was organized both social institution and also 
further the interest the history medicine this vicinity. 
the present time, however, the Club has been unwilling enlarge 
its membership because the social side pleasant. have 
adopted By-Laws which require three meetings year and unanimous 
approval for election admission new members but any physician 
living Rhode Island good ethical standing may proposed for 
membership. The following meetings have been held: 


November 20, 1933, Dr. Roland Hammond, host, subject, Medi- 
cine the Time the Crusades.” 

February 1934, Dr. Herbert Partridge, host, subject, The 
History the Obstetric Forceps.” 

May 1934, Dr. Albert Miller, host, subject, Mysterious 
Disappearance Dr. George Parkman.” 

October 1934, Dr. John Donley, host, subject, The Intel- 
lectual Background Greek Medicine.” 
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January 22, 1935, Dr. Charles McDonald, host, subject, Salt 
Attic.” 

October 15, 1935, Dr. Wilfred Pickles, host, subject, The 
Medical School Brown University.” 

December 17, 1935, Dr. Roland Hammond, host, subject, The 
Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus.” 

February 25, 1936, Dr. Herbert Partridge, host, subject, 
Obstetrical Hoax.” 

January 22, 1937, Dr. Albert Miller, host, subject, Progress 
Surgery 1837.” 

October 22, 1937, Dr. John Donley, host, subject, Sketch 
the Life Dr. Benjamin Rush.” 

January 24, 1938, Dr. Charles McDonald, host, subject, The 
Medical History Brain Aneurysm.” 

December 12, 1938, Dr. Wilfred Pickles, host, subject, “Antonio 
Scarpa.” 

February 14, 1939, Dr. Roland Hammond, host, subject, Hugh 
Owen Thomas.” 

May 27, 1939, Dr. Herbert Partridge, host, subject, His- 
torical Notes Puerperal Fever.” 


addition the Club has held three summer outings. July 
11, 1934 they visited Cistercian Monastery Cumberland, L., 
witnessed high mass, inspected the monastery and had lunch 
which ate the same food the monks and later made gift 
books the library. 

August 1935 the members visited Mount Hygeia Foster, 
I., which was the home Solomon Drown, surgeon the 
Revolutionary War, and Professor the Medical School 
Brown University. 

August 19, 1936 the Club was entertained the residence 
Miss Anna Falconet Hunter Newport, She great 
granddaughter Dr. William Hunter, who gave the first medical 
lectures America, and she showed many his relics and 
the residence where conducted his apothecary shop, and his grave 
the churchyard Trinity Church. 

The Club has adopted seal which was the stationery the 
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letter written you June 21, 1939. The past year the notices 
have been sent out Latin. Recognizing that the Club owed some- 
thing the medical community are planning this Fall give 
open meeting the Medical Library which will shown early 


medical Americana which the Library has unusually interesting 
collection.” 


REPORT THE PROVIDENCE History 
May 1940 


comprehensive history the Providence Medical History Club 
was given letter Dr. Owsei Temkin, under date August 
16, 1939 and traced the activities the Club through the meeting 
May 27, 1939.* 

During the past year the Club has been somewhat inactive owing 
circumstances beyond our control. Only one meeting has been 
held and that March 26, 1940 with Dr. Albert Miller, subject 
the paper Usher Parsons and the Foundation the Rhode 
Island Hospital.” The Club has arranged for open meeting 
the Rhode Island Medical Society Library for exhibition 
interesting medical books and Americana. 


Secretary 


See above extract. 
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SECTION MEDICAL HISTORY THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICIANS PHILADELPHIA 


The Section Medical History the College Physicians has 
held regular monthly meetings (with the exception January) 
throughout the academic year 1939-40. Fifteen papers have been 
presented, four these out-of-town guests the Section. The 
November meeting was devoted address Professor Arturo 
Castiglioni The Legacy Rome the History 
Pursuant custom the popular Annual Students’ Meeting was held 
December and was concerned this year with discussion The 
Development Chemotherapy.” This program included papers 
Dr. Carl Schmidt The History Pharmacology,” Dr. 
John Kolmer The History Chemotherapy,” and Dr. 
Hans Molitor Modern Trends Pharmacotherapy.” the 
April meeting presentation exceptional interest was made 
Dr. Bernard Read the Lester Institute Medical Research 
Shanghai the subject, Gleanings from Old Chinese Medicine.” 

The membership the Section limited Fellows the Col- 
lege Physicians but the meetings are open all interested per- 
sons and are largely attended non members, both physicians and 
students. The attendance regular meetings has been approximately 
members and guests. 
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SECTION THE HISTORY MEDICINE THE 
RICHMOND ACADEMY MEDICINE 


the evening February 13, 1940, the sixth annual dinner and 
meeting the Section the History Medicine the Richmond 
Academy Medicine took place the home the Academy. The 
occasion this meeting now known the Walter Reed 
Lectureship. 

The Chairman the Section presented the members and their 
wives the guest speaker the evening, Dr. Russell Haden the 
Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Shelton Horsley, who had just returned from visit 
Mexico, gave brief talk the history the Medical Department 
the University Mexico. 

Following Dr. Horsley’s informal talk, the Section was presented 
the book Dictionary American Medical Biography,” which was 
gift from the Institute the History Medicine Johns Hop- 
kins University. was voted unanimously that placed the 
library the Academy Medicine. 

Upon motion Dr. Beverley Tucker, Dr. Russell Haden was 
elected honorary member the Section the History Medi- 
cine the Richmond Academy Medicine. 

Dr. Wyndham Blanton, Chairman the Nominating Commit- 
tee, brought the following slate officers for the ensuing year: 
Dr. Morrison Hutcheson, Chairman; Dr. Emmett Terrell, Vice- 
Chairman; Dr. Stephens Graham, Secretary-Treasurer. These 
were elected their respective offices. 

8.30 the guest speaker, Dr. Haden, addressed the Sec- 
tion, his subject being Early Microscopes and Early Microscop- 


ists.” the conclusion Dr. Haden’s address the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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THE WALTER JARVIS BARLOW SOCIETY THE 
HISTORY MEDICINE 


The Walter Jarvis Barlow Society the History Medicine 
was founded November 1939, changing the name 
organization known The Library Associates the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association which was founded December 22, 
1936. Since the policies and the membership the new organiza- 
tion are continuation the old, history the latter will 
pertinent. 

the three years that have intervened since the founding the 
original organization, has been possible carry out the plans 
formulated the beginning, these having been grouped follows: 


promote the collection library material related 
the history medicine, with emphasis the history medicine 
California. Through the cooperation the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association and the California Medical Association, gener- 
ous sum has been set aside for the purchase material the latter 
classification. this fund has been added Library Memorial 
Fund obtained from members the profession who contribute 
sums money lieu the sending flowers the occasion 
the loss any its members. 


Periodic meetings devoted subjects dealing with the history 
medicine. such meetings there have been such speakers Dr. 
Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead who spoke Foreign Repositories 
Ancient Medical Dr. Bendikson, Director the 
Department Photographic Reproduction the Huntington Li- 
brary, who spoke The Rare Medical Books the Huntington 
Library Dr. Camac who spoke Social and Scientific 
Environment which Harvey Worked Captain Haselden the 
Huntington Library who spoke The Manuscript Clinic etc., 
etc. 


Publication the Bulletin the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association articles the history medicine, follows: 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici 
Clutterbuck’s Lectures Bloodletting,” 1839 


— 
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Godefridi Bidloo’s Anatomia Humani Corporis 

Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 

Drowned Persons 

Robert Fludd’s Mysterious Pulse 

Marion Sims 

Sir Astley Cooper 

Sir William Osler 

Vesalius’ Humani Corporis Fabrica 

William Harvey’s Motu Cordis 

Lactantius Firmanus’ Opera 

Bartholomeus Anglicus’ Proprietatibus Rerum 

Charles Meigs’ Diseases Young Children 

Laennec 

John Ruhrah’s Pediatrics the 

Volume Number Journal the American Medical Asso- 
ciation 

Volume Number The Lancet 

Volume Number American Review Tuberculosis 

Volume Number Medical Classics 

Medical Book Plates 

Thomas Sydenham 

John Arbuthnot’s Practical Rules 

Leonardo Vinci 

Holt’s Diseases Infancy and Childhood,” First Edition, 
1897 


Exhibits relating the history medicine the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association Library: exhibit Early Anato- 
mies; exhibit Osler Publications; exhibit Old Instru- 
ments Used the Practice Medicine; Weir Mitchell Exhibit; 
etc. 

With the expressed desire the membership become affiliated 
with the American Association the History Medicine and 
honor the names those the community who have done much 
further the history medicine, was decided re-organize and 
take the name the Walter Jarvis Barlow Society the History 
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Medicine and establish the George Dock Lectureship the 
History Medicine. this time the following constitution was 
adopted 


Purpose: The purpose this Society shall pro- 
mote study and interest the history medicine and allied 
subjects. 

Membership shall open all those in- 
terested the aims the Society. 


III. Orricers: The officers the Society shall consist 
President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and Li- 
brarian. These officers shall elected annually. The four offi- 
cers shall form Council which shall the governing body 
the Society. 

IV. Activities: Meetings the Society will held such 
times shall designated the Council. These meetings 
shall devoted subjects which lie within the scope the 
aims the Society. 

All annual business meetings for the election officers and 
the transaction such business shall come before the Society 
shall held once year the call the Council. 

This Society shall function constituent Society the 
American Association the History Medicine. 

national delegate may selected from those holding mem- 
bership the American Association the History Medi- 
cine, who shall represent this Society the annual meeting 
the American Association the History Medicine. 

The annual dues for members shall levied 
such times and such amounts necessary for the main- 
tenance the Society. 


VI. AMENDMENTS: Proposed amendments the constitu- 
tion must submitted writing the Council least one 
month before the annual meeting. Amendments may made 
two-thirds vote the active members present voting 
mail. 

Adopted December 27, 1939, unanimously, the following 
members being present: Doctors Lawrence White, Fred 
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Norwood, Eshman, Elizabeth Hohl, Hyman Miller and 
Donald Charnock, and Mrs. Mary Irish. 


Under this constitution the following officers were elected: Dr. Don- 
ald Charnock, President; Dr. Elizabeth Hohl, Vice President; 
Mrs. Mary Irish, Librarian; and Dr. Hyman Miller, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

For the first year’s topic the Society has chosen the History 
Primitive Medicine California, and with the help several au- 
thorities Indian Culture this vicinity, several seminars have been 
held. 

The first George Dock Lecture was made the occasion celebrat- 
ing Dr. George Dock’s eightieth birthday, and Dr. Dock himself 
delivered the first lecture, choosing his topic The History 
Medical Encyclopedias.” 

Plans for the future include continuation all the activities 
mentioned, together with intent publish from time time suitable 
items containing material considered sufficient value for 
preservation for the future. 


Secretary 
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THE WILLIAM WELCH SOCIETY NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICINE 


the report the William Welch Society the Association last 
May, the delegate 


The prospects for the coming year are expand the activities the 
Society include greater number students, closer cooperation 
with the medical faculty, and bring students conception 
medicine’s past not something ancient and dead but dynamic 
story, living, and influencing the present world medicine. 


Looking back now upon its eleventh year activity, the William 
Welch Society glad report that these prospects have been very 
largely realized. 

The Society felt this year that had well enough proved its sta- 
bility and its value student activity and was time incor- 
porate its purposes the medical educational program some more 
official way. set about, therefore, have introduced into the 
regular curriculum elective course medical history and allied 
subjects. After repeated discussions Society meetings, reports 
submitted, and meetings with the school administration, finally 
joint Faculty-William Welch Committee was set and elective 
seminar course medical history was officially established. The 
report this course the Medical College catalogue reads: 


Medical History and Medical Ethics 


There separate department medical history, but lectures, 
which are followed general discussion, are given this subject 
once weekly throughout the academic year various members the 
faculty and invited speakers. The program arranged com- 
mittee composed three faculty members and the officers the 
William Welch Society, student organization devoted medical 
history. Attendance these lectures not required but students 
all classes may attend. general, the various lecture topics, including 
certain aspects medical economics, are scheduled repeat them- 
selves every four year that students may attend throughout their 
four years without repetition. addition, seminars various his- 
torical topics are led once each month members the William 
Welch Society. The supervising committee for the session 1939-1940 
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consisted Dr. Claude Heaton, chairman, Dr. George Wallace 
Dr. Leonard Goldwater, Miss Helen Bayne, secretary, Dean 
McEwen (ex officio), Harold Lief, and Milton Roemer, 
president the William Welch Society. 


The seminars met with immediate success, even beyond the hopes 
the sponsoring committee. The first meetings, planned take place 
the Dean’s Conference Room, were well attended that the site 
had shifted large lecture hall. Students from all classes 
attended, but especially from the second and third years. For the 
first four seminars the attendance was easily three four times 
great that the average Society meeting the past and—while 
proximity examinations and less fascinating subjects diminished 
the attendance the later meetings—all them were better at- 
tended and more enthusiastically participated than William Welch 
meetings ever before. may feel with honesty, then, that 
succeeded expanding the activities the Society include 
greater number students.” 

The seminars could not have been success without the coopera- 
tion the faculty. Since the school was not yet prepared institute 
regular instructor medical history, had try take full 
advantage the already available talent. Thus, largely through the 
efforts Dr. Claude Heaton, Chairman our Faculty Advisory 
Committee, men the several departments interested medical 
history were brought our seminars lead discussions the his- 
tory the subjects their special interest. After introductory 
discussions were conducted primitive medicine, the history 
psychiatry, the history venereal diseases, 18th century English 
surgeons, the story puerperal sepsis, the history occupational 
diseases, and the history medicine New York. Such varied 
selection subjects, course, betrays sad lack integration and 
chronological organization our approach medical history—but 
this was only beginning and could not helped. With this 
year’s experience learn from, and the interest students demon- 
strated, the Society will able proceed next year with the organi- 
zation more rational and comprehensive set seminars. 
Surely may feel that this year has brought into closer 
cooperation with the medical faculty.” 


i 
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Meanwhile the independence the William Welch Society was 
not submerged beneath the formality the seminars, for several 
meetings were held which newly applying members presented 
original papers. usual, the student interests displayed were far 
Ancient and Medieval Concepts Insanity,” The History 
Group Practice,” The Aesculapian Cult,” Bernard,” 
Contributions Helmholtz,” The Mythology Science,” Sir 
James McKenzie,” and Famous Professors Medicine the 
University Paris.” The practise was established devoting 
every fourth seminar the presentation student papers, submit- 
ted application for membership the William Welch Society 
otherwise. Thus the continuing vitality the Society inde- 
pendent enterprise the students insured. 

The outstanding collective project the year was the annual 
symposium the home Dean McEwen, devoted this year his- 
tory hospitals. Six papers were presented the origin hos- 
pitals the ancient and classical worlds, medieval hospitals, the 
hospital the 18th and 19th centuries, the story Bellevue Hos- 
pital New York, the history clinics, and trends the modern 
American hospital system. Here, most the seminars, the 
many William Welch members attending were quick point out how 
stimulated they had been conception medicine’s past not 
something ancient and dead, but dynamic story influencing 
the present world medicine.” The papers this symposium, 
the custom with most student papers presented before the William 
Welch Society, are published the local medical student 
journal, The New York University Medical Bulletin. 

addition, its opening meeting the year, keeping with 
the emphasis the American Association the History Medi- 
cine American medical history, the William Welch Society pre- 
sented the school Dr. Victor Robinson Highlights Ameri- 
can Medical History.” its closing meeting, conjunction with 
the College Medical Society (comprising the entire faculty) the 
Society will have the honor hearing Professor Richard Shryock 
discuss The Historical Background Present-day Medico-social 


Looking forward next year, the Society hopes organize its 
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medical history seminars, conjunction with the Faculty Commit- 

tee, firmer basis and plan them well advance with eye 

comprehensive, chronological review medical history. this 

cannot yet achieved, least the histories each the special 

subjects covered the long medical curriculum might systematic- 

ally presented. While this latter method suffers from its artificial 

abstraction segment medical science from the whole and 
from its inevitable emphasis techniques rather than the broad 
social relations the entire medical institution, still has the ad- 
vantage appealing students interested more medical science 
than medical history and leading them perhaps further studies. 
only few students are stimulated undertake some original 
research, the seminars will have proved their worth—aside from 
their general educational value. Finally, hoped that the concep- 
tion medical history promoted the William Welch Society may 
continue broadened that students—in war-torn world— 
will not feel that interest medical history isolating them into 
the past. the contrary, must made broad enough give 
students understanding the proper role the physician today 
and vision how medicine can best serve the future. 


Roemer, President 


q 
. 


MEETING THE COUNCIL 


SUNDAY, MAY 1940 
Hotel Chalfonte, Roberts Room 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr. Long called the meeting order p.m. and welcomed 
the members the Council and members the Association attending the 
meeting. strange coincidence, the number members attending was 
exactly the same the previous year. 


Report the Secretary 


The Secretary expresses his regret that was unable attend the 
matters the Association for seven months during the past year account 
long trip that made Europe and South Africa and wishes 
express his profound appreciation Dr. Owsei Temkin who acted secre- 
tary during his absence. 

April 1939, the Association included constituent societies, 
honorary and 312 active members, total 328. May after elections 
had taken place during the Annual Meeting the number was increased 
constituent societies, honorary and 339 active members, total 365 
members. During the year the Association lost members through resigna- 
tion and through death, total 23. Forty-nine new members were 
elected during the year, constituent society and active members that 
the membership consists today constituent societies, honorary and 
365 active members, total 391. Today members will come for 
election: constituent society, active and corresponding member, which 
will bring our total 413 net gain members. 

The increase membership not considerable and this partly due the 
protracted absence the Secretary and also the fact that the large increase 
the circulation the had reduced our stocks much that 
were afraid should not able supply large number new members 
with back numbers the current year. From January on, the BULLETIN 
was printed one thousand copies instead 750 before and the edition 
will increased again January, 1941. 

announced last year’s meeting the Council, list members was 
printed and appeared the January number the Following 
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suggestion Dr. Kiser last year’s meeting, brief statement the aims 
and purpose the Association was printed with application blank. The 
pamphlet was sent number members help them winning new 
members and the result was very satisfactory. The Secretary wishes 
mention particularly Dr. Logan Clendening who has organized splendid 
Museum and Library the History Medicine the University Kansas 
and who the last few weeks has brought new members the Association 
and now organizing local group which will seek admission constituent 

Last year set 500 members our goal for 1940. are far from 
yet, but the year not over and the time print our next membership 
list January Ist, 1941 should try bring our membership close 
There are still many physicians, dentists and other medical people who have 
not yet been reached, and the Secretary urges all members and particularly 


the members the Council continue their efforts bringing new members 
the Association. 


Are very early numbers the BULLETIN still available? 


Volume was published supplement the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin and only very few copies are left. The stock Volume VII 


also getting rather low but otherwise there ample supply back 
numbers. 


Dr. suggest that the volumes which only few copies are 
available reserved for libraries. 


Dr. suggest that secretaries constituent societies supplied 
with application blanks and that they make effort get new members for 
the Association from the membership the constituent societies. 


RECEIPTS 
Received from previous Treasurer............... 144.51 
Gift—E. Warburg, New York............ 1,000.00 
100.00 
Back dues, 1937 and 1938 (Dr. Jas. Alex Lyon).. 7.00 
1940 dues advance for members............ 20.00 
1939 dues for 337 members $5.00............. 1,685.00 
1939 dues for Col. Lee Hart ($1.50 paid 
1939 dues for Canadian members $4.80....... 24.00 
1939 dues for member Hawaii (collection 
4.50 


1939 dues for Constituent Societies $10.00. 150.00 
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1939 dues for International Society for members 99.00 


1940 dues for International Society for member 3.00 
1939 subscriptions Janus for members 

Refund from Medical 61.24 


$3,368.25 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Subscriptions Bulletin the History Medicine 

for 344 members for 1939 $4.00......... 1,376.00 
Subscriptions Bulletin the History Medicine 
for members for 1940 $4.00........... 12.00 


Subscriptions Bulletin the History Medicine 
for Constituent Societies for 1939 $6.00 90.00 


International Society—Dues for members...... 99.00 
Subscriptions Janus for members special 


Expenses Atlantic City meeting 


$2,213.47 
BALANCE HAND 31, 1939 $1,154.78 


the case Janus and Aesculape, subscription dues for 
Medical Life were collected the Treasurer the Association. When 
Medical Life was discontinued 1939, the publisher refunded the Associa- 
tion $61.24. Since the refund due the individual subscribers amounts 
only few cents, hardly worth the trouble and expense send out 
checks. How does the Council wish have the matter handled? 


After motion Dr. Elliott duly seconded, the Council decided that every 
subscriber Medical Life who wishes refund should apply the Treasurer. 
application made, the amount will used for the purposes the 
Association. 


TREASURER: Due the rate exchange the Association loses Canadian 
membership dues. Should they raised? 

consideration the fact that the number Canadian members not 
large and that the actual loss amounts only few dollars, the Council 
decided not effect any change the past procedures. 
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TREASURER: How shall proceed with members who not pay their 
dues? Five them have not paid for the last two years and one them 
even delegate constituent society. Members who are default are 
loss not only the Association but particularly the Johns Hopkins 
Institute the History Medicine. The Institute supplies them with 
complete volume the BULLETIN and does not get cent from the Associa- 
tion for it. 


Upon motion Dr. Elliott duly seconded, the Council decided that the 
matter members arrears for dues left the Executive Committee 
take such action they deem necessary. 


The President appointed Dr. Viets and Dr. Robinson auditors the 
Treasurer’s Report. 


Report the Editor 


The Bulletin the History Medicine completed its first year joint 
organ the American Association the History Medicine and the 
Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine. think fair 
state that the arrangement has proved satisfactory both partners. gave 
the Association journal and increased the circulation what was formerly 
the Bulletin the Institute the History Medicine. 


Volume VII, issued 1939, published 1212 pages with main articles, 
Texts and Documents, Notes and Comments, regular reports 
Medico-Historical Activities this country and abroad, and 130 
the authors papers, were members the Association and 
non-members. 


The July number was devoted the Transactions the 15th Annual 
Meeting the Association and published the papers presented, 
having been promised other journals before. published addition 
memoirs the deceased members, the reports the constituent societies 
and the minutes the annual meeting the Council and the Business 
Session the Association. The number contained 206 pages and 
illustrations. 

order give the members idea the financial situation the 
BULLETIN, the editor wishes report the following figures: 


RECEIPTS 
Subscriptions members the American Associa- 


tion the History Medicine........... $1,478.00 
Contribution the Johns Hopkins Institute the 

2,563.91 


$5,166.91 
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EXPENDITURES 
Printing and binding Vol. VII............... $4,723.16 
393.75 
Postage and various expenses Press........... 50.00 
.............. $5,166.91 


The cost per page including illustrations and foreign type was $4.26 and 
since 750 copies were printed, the cost per volume was $6.08. 


Volume VIII which now being printed 1,000 copies course 
publication. The March number was published birthday number 
celebrate the 70th anniversary our honorary member, Dr. Arnold 
Klebs. The July number will again devoted the Transactions the 
Association and the November number will, all probability, commemorate 
the 50th anniversary the foundation the Johns Hopkins Medical History 
Club. 


The editor was very pleased receive many letters from the membership 
the Association expressing their satisfaction with the BULLETIN, but today, 
ever, will greatly welcome suggestions improve the Journal. 


Upon motion Dr. Elliott duly seconded, the Council decided place 
record the minutes appreciation the editor for the work has done 
the Bulletin. 


Report the Delegate the International Society 


Dr. Krumbhaar’s absence, the alternate delegate, Dr. Sigerist, presented 
the following report: 


meeting the Permanent Committee the International Society was 
scheduled for February, 1940 Paris and the 12th International Congress 
the History Medicine was held Berlin the autumn 1940 
under the presidency Professor Paul Diepgen. However, the war inter- 
vened and interrupted the activities the Society. Under the circumstances, 
Professor Victor Gomoiu declared his willingness continue the function 
president the Society and preparing number the Archives 
Société Internationale D’Histoire Médecine. 

Great efforts were required establish the Society truly international 
basis after the World War and must try keep the organization alive 
that can resume its work when the present war over. The delegate 
suggests that cable sent Professor Gomoiu who has ably con- 
ducted the affairs the International Society expressing the sympathy and 
appreciation the American Association for his personality and work. 
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the meeting the Permanent Committee the International Society 
held Yugoslavia 1938, the Society recognized two national sections 
North America, one Canada and one the United States that 
are actually entitled two delegates and two alternate delegates. The 
Committee for Revision the Constitution and By-Laws will therefore 
recommend amendment the Constitution this respect. 


Upon motion Dr. Sigerist duly seconded Dr. Elliott, the Council 
decided express its warm sympathy and appreciation the president 
the International Society, Professor Victor Gomoiu, sending him cable. 


II. THE COMMITTEES 


Report the Fielding Garrison Lecture Committee 


The Committee, after surveying the field, recommended the appointment 
Professor Arturo Castiglioni, formerly the University Padua, 
Fielding Garrison lecturer for 1940. Professor Castiglioni honorary 
member our Association and since the United States this spring, 
the Committee wanted avail itself this opportunity and have him 
address the 16th Annual Meeting. 

The Committee recommends the invitation Fielding Garrison lecturer 
for 1941 Dr. George Sarton, editor Jsis. The Committee feels that there 
should closer cooperation between the Association and the History 
Science Society whose honorary president Dr. Sarton is, and feels that 
this desire could expressed best having Dr. Sarton address the 17th 
Annual Meeting. 

According By-Laws, Article the Fielding Garrison Lectureship 
Committee must appointed annually the Council, that appoint- 
ment order. 


Henry Chairman 


Professor Castiglioni the audience and wish welcome 
him most cordially our midst. (Prolonged 


Upon motion Dr. Porter duly seconded, the Council decided continue 
the present committee consisting Dr. Sigerist (chairman), Dr. Long and 
Dr. Krumbhaar and decided that invitation should extended Dr. 
Sarton deliver next year’s Garrison lecture. 


Welch Medal Committee 
the absence Dr. Steiner, Dr. Sigerist presented the following report: 


The Committee has made little progress during the past year. ap- 
proached several personalities who might have been interested donating 
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the medals but unsuccessfully. also got touch with various artists but 
decision has been made and the Committee cannot yet present drawings 
the Council. The Committee felt that there was particular hurry 
the matter since publication had come its attention that would have 
deserved awarding the Welch Medal. The Committee, however, will 
continue its work and confident that will able present medal 
next year’s meeting the Council. 


Mr. this medal awarded medical students 


According the By-Laws and the decision the Council, 
the William Welch Medal awarded for “contributions out- 
standing scholarly merit the field medical history.” The By-Laws 
foresee second medal awarded undergraduate graduate students 
universities the United States and Canada for unpublished essays that 
are either the result original research show unusual appreciation and 
understanding historical problems.” This second medal has not been 
established yet but think that our funds would permit our proceding with 
both medals. 


which method could find the best student essay written 
the field? 


suggestion would that print circular explaining the 
aims and purpose the medal and send every year all deans medical 
schools and all teachers medical history inviting them submit the 
Committee the best essays medical history written their schools 
classes. 


Mr. think that monetary award would greater induce- 
ment students than medal, particularly were awarded with diploma. 


Dr. According all traditions medical history, should 
removed from monetary considerations far possible. 


The present financial situation the Association makes 
regular monetary award impossible. medal costs little once the initial 
expenditures have been met. establish the student medal, whose 


Dr. The medal should named after the man who more than 
anybody else this country has stimulated interest medical history among 
young students, William Osler. 


Upon motion Dr. Long duly seconded ,the Council decided proceed 
with the establishment both medals and call the student medal the 
William Osler Medal. 


7 

7 

7 
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The president appointed Committee Medals consisting Dr. Steiner 
(chairman), Dr. Elliott, Dr. Long, Dr. Krumbhaar and Dr. 


Committee for Revision Constitution and By-Laws 


The Committee invited the Council recommend the Annual Meeting 
the adoption the following amendments the Constitution which were 
submitted writing all members the Council one month before the 
Annual Meeting: 


There shall added new article: 
Article 3a. Corresponding Members. 

Persons any nationality shall eligible for Corresponding Mem- 
bership nomination writing active member the 
Association. 

Corresponding members shall elected majority vote the 
Council. 


Article 12. The Council shall consist the officers and past presi- 
dents the Association, the delegates the Permanent International 
Committee, and the delegates the Constituent Societies. 

The Council shall propose candidates for honorary membership, 
appoint the various committees, appoint delegates the International 
Society and other societies, grant awards, invite lecturers and general 
carry the business the Association. 

The Council shall hold meeting every year preceding the Annual 
Meeting, which the reports the officers and committees shall 
presented for transmission the Annual Meeting. 


There shall added new article: 


Article 13a. 

There shall Executive Committee members which the 
President, Secretary, Treasurer and Editor shall ex-officio members, 
the rest elected the Council from its members. 

all business affairs the Association shall represent the Council 
the interval between the Annual Meeting and shall delegated 
all the rights and powers the Council, including the election 
Constituent Societies, Active and Corresponding Members; and shall 
fill all vacancies interim. shall report the Council before the 
Annual Meeting, and such times the Council may request. 


The section: 


Relations the International Society the History Medicine 
shall amended follows: 
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Article 18. The Association shall function the American and Canadian 
Sections the International Society. 


Article 19. Unchanged. 


Article 20. The Council the Association shall appoint two members who 
must members the Association and the International Society 
represent the national sections the International Society. One shall serve 
national delegate for Canada the other national delegate for the United 
States. The Council shall addition appoint two members serve 
alternate delegates. Their appointment must approved the Permanent 
International Committee. 


Article 21. The national delegates shall members the Permanent 
International Committee. They shall keep the President and the General 
Secretary the International Society constantly informed about medico- 
historical activities the United States and Canada. They shall attend the 
meetings the Permanent International Committee and represent the Asso- 
ciation International Congresses. 


Article 22. case neither the delegates their substitutes are able 
attend International Congress, the President shall have the power 
appoint delegates for the occasion. 


The first sentence Article shall amended read: 


The annual dues for Constituent Societies, for Active and Cor- 
responding Members shall fixed such levels the Council shall 
determine. 
Chairman 


SecreTary: The Committee has studied these amendments very carefully 
and would like add the following 


corresponding membership seems highly advisable since number 
scholars from Central and South America have applied for membership 
and could not accepted under the present Constitution. 


The Council has become extremely unwieldy and seems 
therefore advisable have Executive Committee whose chief function 
will the election new members. The amendment recommended 
accordance with resolution last year’s meeting. 


ad4. The International Society the History Medicine its last 
meeting recognized two national sections, one for Canada and one for the 
United States, that are entitled two national delegates and two 
alternate delegates which calls for the suggested changes Articles 22. 


Upon motion Dr. Chance duly seconded, the Council decided recom- 
mend the Annual Meeting the adoption these amendments. 
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Report Committee Relations with Central and South America 


Correspondence with investigators the field medical history Central 
and South America has thus far resulted the following information: 


Argentina: 


Buenos Aires 


The center studies the history medicine seems the 
Universidad Buenos Aires where Professor Juan Ramon Beltran 
occupant the Catedra Historia Medicina. Professor 
Beltran extremely active and publishes the Publicaciones 
Catedra Historia Medicina, which three volumes have 
been published recent years. 


Other scholars Buenos Aires with whom are touch are: 


Professor Guido Ruiz Moreno 
Dr. Anibal Ruiz Moreno 


Rosario 


the University Rosario, Dr. Andres Codazzi Aguirre 
Jefe del Seminario Investigaciones Historicas Facultad 
Medicina Rosario. 1939 published Didactica Historia 
Critica Medicina. 


Santa 


the Universidad Nacional del Litoral, Instituto Historia 
Filosofia Ciencia has been established, which Professor Aldo 
Mieli, permanent secretary the International Academy the 
History Science, charge. The first publication the Instituto 
has been issued few months ago, which its program stated. 


Brazil: 


Rio Janeiro Dr. Arthur Moses Secretary the Brazilian 


Academy Sciences. well informed and suggested 
that anyone interested matters concerning the history medicine 
Brazil might address themselves the Academia Brasileira 
Sciencias, Caixa Postal 229, Rio Janeiro. 

Sao Paulo institute the history medicine being organized 


Dr. Flavio Maurano who has just published Historia Lepra 
Paulo two volumes. 


Santiago Professor Armando Larraquibel, the dean the Medical 
Faculty, and Dr. Prado Tagle, Parque Forestal 362, Professor 
Medicine, are particularly interested medical history. 


Chile: 
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For number years, Dr. Sigerist has been touch with Dr. 
Joaquin Izquierdo, who has translated Harvey into Spanish and has 
published History Physiology Mexico and number other 
studies. Dr. Fernando Corranza, Dr. Everardo Landa and Dr. Jose 
Torres Torija have also carried active investigation the history 
medicine. They and Dr. Joaquin Izquierdo should addressed 
the Escuela Nacional Medicina, Calles Brasil Venezuela, 
Mexico city. 


Peru: 


flourishing society the history medicine has been organized 
Professor Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, who the author many 
important studies the history medicine. Another scholar Dr. 
Juan Lastres. Dr. Paz Soldan actively interested the problems 
public health Peru. copy the constitution the Peruvian 
society available. 


The Minister Public Health Montevideo, Dr. Carlos Moussio 
Fournier, Institute Endocrinology, very much interested 
medical history, particularly South America, and would glad 
correspond with anyone who has similar interests. 


The Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine exchanging 
publications with all these scholars and institutions. Dr. Sigerist intends 
write comprehensive review studies published Central and South 
America the last few years and will the future report regularly 
progress these countries. The Institute has begun special file persons 
Central and South America doing research the history medicine. 


Esmonp Lone, Chairman 


Committee Research the History American Medicine 


The Committee has not been particularly active largely account the 
long absence its chairman, but has not been idle altogether and has 
devoted its attention primarily two tasks: 


Following resolution last year’s meeting, the Committee compiled 
Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and Canada 
for 1939 which was published the April number the The 
Committee fully aware that this Bibliography means perfect. 
has printed nevertheless order that may serve basis for discussion. 

The Committee recommends that the Council discuss the question the 
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bibliography carefully this year’s meeting and that appoint special 
sub-committee consisting medical librarians and bibliographers 
charge the bibliography. 


second task, the Committee has begun survey collections and 
similar facilities available for research medical history the United 
States and Canada. feels that the country rich resources this 
particular field but that many important collections are not sufficiently known, 
therefore would greatly welcome catalogues descriptions such collec- 
tions that could published the BULLETIN. 

the May number 1939, description the William Beaumont 
Collection the University Chicago Dr. Arno Luckhardt was 
published with plates. illustrated description the Library and 
Museum the University Kansas will published the May number 
the current year, and description the Museum Cleveland has been 
promised Dr. Dittrick. 

The Committee will continue this field and hopes make the resources 
the country more easily available researchers. 

The Committee glad report that several the constituent societies 
have undertaken extensive research projects. The Indiana Association 
the History Medicine continuing its study medical history the 
state Indiana, and the Walter Jarvis Barlow Society the History 
Medicine Los Angeles has undertaken study medicine among the 
fornia Indians. will not limit itself investigations libraries but will 
extend its researches field work. 

The chairman the Committee begs relieved this function 
chairman view the many other obligations has, and recommends that 
Professor Shryock appointed chairman his stead. 


Henry Chairman 


The question the bibliography was discussed great detail. The Council 
appointed Professor Shryock chairman the Committee and invited him 
appoint sub-committee that will collect the titles for the bibliography. The 
cards will sent the Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine 
where the final manuscript will prepared. 


III. THE CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 


The reports the sixteen Constituent Societies were read either the 
delegates their absence the Secretary. They are published pp. 
1085-1110. 
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IV. 


Constituent Societies 


The Ohio Committee Medical History and Archives was unanimously 
elected constituent society. Dr. Dittrick and four other members the 
Committee were present the meeting and gave the following information 
about the Committee 

The organization the Ohio Committee Medical History and Archives 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society the outgrowth 
the interest medical history three state-wide organizations Ohio viz.: 


The Ohio State Medical Association 
The Ohio Public Health Association 
The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 


Original suggestion for the formation the Committee came from the 
Ohio Public Health Association September 27, 1937. 

Approval the Board the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society was received October 26, 1937 for the Committee constituent 
that society. 

Approval the Council the Ohio State Medical Association and the 
Board the Ohio Public Health Association was received December, 1937. 

May 12, 1938 the first formal meeting the Committee was held 
Columbus connection with the annual meeting the Ohio State Medical 
Association. 

The second meeting was held Columbus, April 1938 connection 
with the annual meeting the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. Eight papers were read dealing with Pioneer Physicians 
Ohio: and later published the July, 1939 number the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. 

The third meeting was held Columbus, April 1940, connection with 
the annual meeting the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
Papers were read dealing with various phases medicine the period 


1835-1850. These will undoubtedly published the same manner those 
1939. 


Active Members 


list applicants duly nominated members the Association 
was read and all applicants were unanimously elected active membership. 


Corresponding Member 


Dr. Francisco Medina was unanimously elected corresponding member- 
ship, the election become valid soon the annual assembly will have 


accepted the constitutional amendment establishing the corresponding 
membership. 
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Delegates the International Society the History Medicine 
The following were unanimously elected: 


For Canada: 
Dr. national delegate 
Dr. alternate delegate 


For the United States: 


Dr. national delegate 
Dr. Henry Sicerist, alternate delegate 


Their names will submitted the Permanent Committee the 
national Society for approval. 


Nomination for Honorary Membership 


The Committee Relations with Central and South America recommended 
the nomination the following three scholars for honorary membership: 


Professor JUAN RAMON BELTRAN 
Professor 


Upon motion Dr. Long duly seconded, the Council unanimously and with 
great enthusiasm nominated the three scholars for honorary membership. 


MEETINGS 


Fall Winter Meeting, 1940 


1939 the Council decided that from 1940 the Association 
would hold meeting either the fall winter and that these meetings 
should not Atlantic City but various sections the country. 
invitation was extended from Cleveland, Ohio and since now have 
constituent society Ohio, suggest that this year’s fall meeting held 
Cleveland under the auspices the Ohio Committee Medical History 
and Archives the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society with 
Dr. Howard Dittrick local chairman. 


Dr. Dirrrick: shall delighted have the Association meet 
Cleveland. 


Dr. Toronto very glad welcome the Association and would 
like extend standing invitation. 

Upon motion Dr. Sigerist duly seconded, the Council decided hold its 
fall meeting Cleveland and requested Dr. Dittrick make all arrangements 
for such meeting. Canada will considered another year. 
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Annual Meeting, 1941 


The next annual meeting will again held Atlantic City 
May. The first Sunday the month will May Nineteen hundred 
and forty-one will the 400th anniversary the death Paracelsus and 
may consider holding symposium some aspects Paracelsus’ 
personality and work. Since our programs are very crowded and are getting 
more every year, should consider meeting for three days instead 
two, whereby the first day would devoted the Council meeting and two 
days would available for the presentation papers and discussions. 
such suggestion accepted, should meet from Saturday Monday 
from Sunday Tuesday 

After discussion the question, the Council decided have the next 
annual meeting last three days and left the question whether the meeting was 
start Saturday Sunday the Executive Committee. 

The meeting was adjourned 6.25 


BUSINESS SESSION THE ANNUAL MEETING 
MONDAY, MAY 1940 


Hotel Chalfonte, Roberts Room 


Dr. Long called the meeting order 2.15 p.m. Sixty-eight members 
were present. 
Reports 


Since the Society lost six members the past year, the memoirs could 
not read full and the Secretary gave summary them whereupon 
the meeting rose honor the memory its deceased members. The 
memoirs are published pp. 1055-1084. 

The Secretary then gave summary report the meeting the Council 
held the preceding day, May 

The Treasurer’s report was accepted unanimously recommendation 
the Auditing Committee. 


Amendment the Constitution 


The Council recommended the adoption the amendments discussed 
the preceding day. They were accepted unanimously the constituent and 
active members present. was decided reprint the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 
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Elections 


Executive Committee the Council 


Since the amendment the Constitution forsees Executive Committee 
the Council consisting seven members, elections are take 
President, Secretary, Treasurer and Editor are ex-officio members and since 
present Secretary and Editor are the same person, four members have 
elected. nominating committee appointed the President with Dr. 
Waring chairman nominated: 


Dr. Howarp 
Dr. 
Dr. MIDDLETON 
Dr. 


There were other nominations from the floor and upon motion Dr. 
Goldstein duly seconded, the nominated members were elected unanimously. 


Honorary Members 


Upon nomination the Council, the following three honorary members 
were unanimously elected: 


Professor JUAN RAMON BELTRAN 
Professor 


The meeting was adjourned 2.45 
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THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-1940 


STAFF 


Henry William Welch Professor the 
History Medicine and Director the Institute the 
History Medicine. 

Associate Professor the History 


Medicine. 

Lupwic Associate Professor the History 
Medicine. 

Medicine. 


Epwarp Lecturer the History Medicine. 


Dr. RATHBONE OLIVER retired from the University 
January 1940. had been the staff the Institute since 
1930. now living New England. The Institute regrets 
losing his services and preparing bibliography his writings. 

During the academic year Dr. SIGERIST was awarded the degree 
Doctor Literature honoris causa the University the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. was elected Hon- 
orary Member the Royal Society Medicine London, the 
Sociedad Peruana Historia Medicina Lima, and the 
Medical History Society Tulane University, New Orleans. 

Seven staff conferences were held during the academic year. 


DR. SIGERIST SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr. was appointed South African Universities Visiting 
Lecturer for 1939. sailed from London July and, delayed 
the war, returned America January 1940. gave 
lectures and addresses South Africa. gave regular courses 
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the History Medicine and Medical Economics the Univer- 
sity Capetown and the University the Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg, besides single lectures Huguenot University Col- 
lege Wellington, Rhodes University College Grahamstown, and 
Natal University College Pietermaritzburg and Durban. 
addition addressed various branches the South African Medical 
Association and number other scientific societies. 

Dr. Sigerist travelled extensively through the country and took 
advantage the opportunity make study the organization 
public health and medical services South 


RESEARCH 


Dr. completed book that will published the Yale 
University Press under the title Medicine and Human Welfare. 
based upon series lectures delivered Yale University 
1938. translated the treatise medicinal wines Arnald 
Villanova which will published Henry Schuman New York, 
and translated the Paracelsian treatise Nymphs, Pygmies 
and Salamanders which will published with other Paracelsian 
treatises 1941 the occasion the 400th anniversary the 
death Paracelsus. 


Dr. History Epilepsy will soon ready for print 
and his History Surgery will finished the end the year. 
the same time continuing his translation the Gynecology 
Soranus cooperation with Drs. Eastman, Edelstein, and 
Guttmacher. 


Dr. source book Aesculapius and his cult, pre- 
pared cooperation with RENATA EDELSTEIN, now ready for 
printing and will published soon funds permit. 


Dr. continued his previous studies and Dr. com- 
pleted his book The Chinese Way Medicine which was published 
during the year. 


the two research projects announced last year’s report one, 
the Index Greek and Roman Antiquities Medicine has been 
dropped temporarily. great deal work was devoted study 
the project during the year, but came the conclusion that 
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was impossible carry out such project successfully with the 
present resources the Institute. The other project announced last 
year, collection Greek medical papyri, still being studied and 
some material has been assembled. 


IV. PUBLICATIONS 
Publications the Institute 


The seventh volume the Bulletin the History Medicine 
was completed December 1939. published 1212 pages con- 
taining articles, texts and documents, notes and comments, 
130 illustrations, and regular reports about medico-historical activi- 
ties America and abroad. 

Edgar Erskine Hume’s study Medical Work the Knights 
Hospitallers St. John Jerusalem, first published the Bulletin 
the Institute the History Medicine, 1938, Vol. VI, pp. 399- 
466, 495-613, 677-819 was issued monograph the Johns 
Hopkins Press with considerable additions. 

Volume the series The Hideyo Noguchi Lectures was pub- 
lished under the title 


frontispiece and illustrations, 12mo. 


The catalogue the Henry Barton Jacobs Collection prepared 
Mr. Morris Leikind almost completed, and should possible 
publish the near future. 


Publications members the Institute 


Henry 

Karl Sudhoff, 1853-1938. Bulletin the History Medicine, 1939, 
Vol. VII, pp. 801-804. 

Report the Activities the Institute the History Medicine the 
Johns Hopkins University during the Academic Year 1938-1939. 
1939, Vol. VII, pp. 847-873. 

Medical History Medical Education. The Leech, 1939, Vol. 10, No. 
pp. 8-12. 

Does America Need Compulsory Health Insurance? Town Meeting, 
January 22, 1940, Vol. No. 15, pp. 4-8. 

University Education. Bulletin the History Medicine, 1940, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 3-21. 
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Physician’s Impression South Africa. 1940, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 22-27. 


Medical History the Medical Schools Canada. 1940, Vol, 
VIII, pp. 303-308. 


Congratulatory Epistle Arnold Klebs. 1940, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 319-328. 

Soviet Medicine, 1938. (In collaboration with Erica Sigerist). Soviet 
Russia Today, November, 1939, pp. 36-37, 40; December, 1939, 
pp. 24-26, 29; January, 1940, pp. 25-27, 34; March, 1940, 24- 
26, 34. 

Baglivi Doctrina Iatromecanica. Reforma Medica, 1940, April, 
pp. 226-228. 

What Happened the Health Program? New Masses, June 18, 


TEMKIN 


Review Strémberg, Theophrastea, Studien 
Begriffsbildung. American Journal Philology, 1939, Vol. 60, pp. 
490-492. 

Was Servetus Influenced Ibn an-Nafis? Bulletin the History 
Medicine, 1940, Vol. VIII, pp. 731-734. 


Lupwic 
Review Theophrastea, Studien zur botanischen Be- 
griffsbildung. 1939, Vol. (1), pp. 83-85. 


Review Pohlenz, Hippokrates und die Begriindung der wissen- 


schaftlichen Medizin. American Journal Philology, 1940, Vol. 61, 
pp. 221-229. 


Platonism Aristotelianism: Contribution the History Medi- 


cine and Science. Bulletin the History Medicine, 1940, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 757-769. 


SanForp 
Health Elizabethan England. The March Medicine, edited the 
Committee Lectures the Laity the New York Academy 
Medicine. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 18-45. 
COURSES 


During the academic year the following courses were given: 


COURSES 
Introduction the History Medicine. Dr. One hour weekly 
through the year Homewood. 
Use the Library. Dr. First quarter. 
Outlines the History Medicine. Dr. First quarter. 
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Greek and Latin Terminology Modern Medicine. Dr. 
Second quarter. 
ADVANCED 


Reading Greek Medical Classics. Dr. Second quarter. 

Plato’s Physiology. Dr. Third quarter. 

Medical Monographs China. Dr. Hume. Fourth quarter. 

History Psychiatry. Dr. and Dr. Third quarter. 


Medical Economics. Dr. Third quarter. 
10. Sociological Seminar: Health Insurance. Dr. Fourth quarter. 
11. The Development Social Medicine the 19th and 20th Centuries. 
Dr. Fourth quarter. 
12. Current events. Dr. Third quarter. 


Stupy Groups 


Members the Institute and members the Department Obstetrics met 
once week throughout the year for study and English translation the 
Gynecology Soranus. 


VI. LECTURES 


The following lectures were given members the Institute 
during the academic 


Henry 


January 18,1940 Does America Need Compulsory Health Insurance? 
America’s Town Meeting the Air. The Town 
Hall, New York, 


February The Organization Medical Services. 
York County Medical Society, York, Pa. 
March The Beginnings the Western University and The 


Great Epidemics the Middle Ages. 
Department the History Medicine the Uni- 
versity Kansas, Kansas City, Kansas 
March Problems and Methods Medical History. 
University California Medical School, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


The Social History Medicine. 
San Francisco Academy Medicine, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
April Impressions African Journey. 


The Lecture Group, Baltimore, Md. 
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April The Development Public Health South Africa, 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, 
more, Md. 
May Parallels and Differences the Development Medi- 


cine South Africa and the United States. 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting the American Asso- 
ciation the History Medicine, Atlantic City, 


May Medicine and Society. 
University West Virginia, Morgantown, 
June The Reorganization Medical Services. 


Annual Meeting the Cooperative League 
America, Amherst, Mass. 
TEMKIN 
October 17, 1939 Health Education Through the Ages. 
Annual Meeting the American Public Health 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
February 
St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 
June Discussed paper Dr. Adamson “John Aber- 
crombie and his Work Gastric Ulcers.” 
National Gastroenterological Association, New 


York, 


October 23, Historiography Posidonius. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
January 12,1940 Hippocrates. 


St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 


October 1939 Primitive Medicine. 
Opening New Library and Museum Medical 
History the University Kansas, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
Egyptian Medicine. 
University Kansas, Kansas City, Kansas. 
January 11,1940 Magic and the Origins Medicine. 
History Ideas Club, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 
February Medicine and the Early Printed Books. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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VII. MEETINGS 


The following Meetings were attended members the 
Institute 


Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting the American Public Health 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17, 1939 [Dr. 

History Science Society, Columbus, Ohio, January 29, 1940 
[Dr. 

Annual Meeting the Mediaeval Academy, Boston, Mass., April 
25-27, 1940 [Dr. 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting the American Association the 
History Medicine, Atlantic City, J., May 5-6, 1940 [Dr. 

Fifth Annual Convention the National Gastroenterological 
Association, New York, Y., June 1940 [Dr. 


VIII. COLLECTIONS THE INSTITUTE 


The collections the Institute were increased during the academic 
year by: 


IX. EXHIBITS 


The following temporary exhibits were held the Exhibition 
the Institute 


exhibit illustrating the Work Leonardo Vinci was retained 
until March 1940 and was succeeded 
exhibit Public Health and Medical Services South 


consisting photographs made Dr. Sigerist and books, pam- 
and documents collected him his trip. 
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GIFTS 


The Institute again was favored large number gifts from 
various donors. They 


XI. BUDGET 


The budget the academic year 1939-1940 amounted 


$31,053.13. 
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